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Our  modest  endeavour  has  been  to  give 
a  glimpse  into  Gandhi’s  Satyagraha  in 
action;  to  stimulate  one’s  imagination 
sufficiently  enough  to  dive  deep  into  that 
immeasurable  and  unfathomable  sea, 
explore  it  and  pick  up  priceless  pearls, 
seek  one’s  own  truth  and  Hve  that  truth  in 
a  non-violent  way.  It  necessarily  follows 
that  this  is  not  a  comprehensive  account, 
of  all  that  Gandhi  said  and  did,  of  all  that 
happened  to  him  and  the  people  he  strove 
to  deliver  to  freedom,  as  he  conceived  it. 
This  labour  of  love  will  have  served  its 
purpose,  if  even  a  few  are  inspired  to 
take  a  path  less  traversed  and  leave  their 
footprints  behind. 
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MESSAGE 


I  am  happy  to  Imow  that  the  Gandhi  Smriti  and  Darshan 
Samiti  and  Publication  Division,  Ministiy  of  Infomiation  and 
Broadcasting,  Government  of  India  are  jointly  bringing  out  the 
book,  ‘Satyagraha’,  to  commemorate  the  martyrdom  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi  on  January  30,  2007. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  was  an  apostle  of  Non-Violence  who  led  our 
stmggle  for  freedom.  At  a  very  young  age  Gandhiji  was  advised  by 
his  mother  to  always  work  for  the  betterment  of  people’s  lives.  This 
was  one  of  the  noble  values  which  helped  Gandhiji  use  the  powerful 
tool  of  Satyagraha  which  brought  freedom  to  our  nation.  Gandhiji 
also  taught  us  to  fight  against  fear  and  hatred  and  dedicate  ourselves 
to  enrich  our  nation  with  honour  and  self-dignity. 

I  wish  the  Book  all  success. 


New  Delhi 


January  31,  2007 


Prime  Minister 

MESSAGE 


The  method  of  Satyagraha  conceived  by  Mahatma  Gandhi 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  noble  and  effective  techniques  of 
peaceful  revolution. 

Based  on  truth  and  non-violence,  Satyagraha  teaches 
respect  for  all  faiths  and  promotion  of  reconciliation 
and  understanding.  The  stress  is  on  self-purification, 
self-examination  and  self-assessment.  I  believe  that  the  universal 
principles  of  truth  and  non-violence  will  continue  to  inspire  and 
provide  an  effective  way  forward  m  coping  with  the  challenges 
facing  mankind. 

It  IS  heartening  that  the  Publications  Division  of  the 
Ministry  of  Infonnation  and  Broadcasting  in  collaboration  with 
the  Gandhi  Smriti  and  Darshan  Samiti  is  publishing  a  book  on 
Satyagraha  which  will  acquaint  people  particularly  the  youth  of 
our  country  with  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  experiments  with  truth. 


New  Delhi 
March  14,  2007 


ALL  INDIA  CONGRESS  COMMITTEE 

24,  AKBAR  ROAD,  NEW  DELHI  -  110  011 


Sonia  Gandhi 

President 

MESSAGE 


The  Satyagraha  movement  launched  by  Mahatma  Gandhi  a 
hundred  years  ago  changed  the  course  of  history,  not  just  in  India  but  all 
over  the  world.  Through  the  simple  weapons  of  truth  and  non  violence,  it 
won  India  freedom  from  colonial  oppression,  guided  Nelson  Mandela  in 
his  struggle  to  end  apartheid  in  South  Africa,  and  Martin  Luther  King  to 
fight  racism  in  America.  It  continues  to  guide  and  inspire  freedom 
fighters  and  those  who  struggle  for  social  justice,  equality  and  peace  all 
over  the  world. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Publications  Division,  Ministry  of  Information  and 
Broadcasting  and  the  Gandhi  Smriti  and  Darshan  Samiti  are  jointly 
bringing  out  a  book  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  this  great  moral 
movement.  But  on  this  occasion,  we  must  not  just  look  back  at  what 
Satyagraha  achieved;  we  must  also  look  forward  and  think  about  how 
we  can  apply  the  principles  and  strategies  that  Gandhiji  used,  to  face  the 
problems  and  challenges  of  today  -  in  eradicating  poverty,  in 
empowering  the  most  weak  and  vulnerable  sections  of  our  society,  in 
fighting  terrorism  and  violence,  in  building  tolerance,  understanding  and 
peace  among  people  of  different  faiths,  castes  and  communities,  and  in 
ensuring  justice  and  equality  for  all. 

There  are  no  quick  and  easy  solutions  to  any  of  these  problems  - 
the  way  forward  requires  courage  and  determination  and  the  active 
participation  of  every  Indian,  based  on  the  noble  values  and  eternal 
truths  that  Gandhiji  taught  us.  On  this  sacred  occasion,  let  us  pledge  to 
rekindle  the  flame  of  Satyagraha,  and  be  guided  by  its  light  again. 


March  3,  2007 
New  Delhi 
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MESSAGE 


It  was  in  South  Africa  in  1906  when  Gandhiji  experienced  a 
deep  spiritual  awakening  within  and  dedicated  himself  to  the  service 
of  humanity.  It  was  also  in  the  year  1906  on  1l'^  September,  to  be 
precise,  he  opened  the  path  of  emancipation  for  the  suffering 
humanity  with  his  firm  adherence  to  Truth  and  Non-violence. 
Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  described  this  path  as  Satyagraha. 
It  was  on  this  day  in  the  Empire  Theatre  of  Johannesburg  in  South 
Africa,  Indians  swore  to  God  not  to  obey  the  proposed  anti-Indian 
Ordinance,  if  it  became  a  law.  It  was  the  beginning  of  one  of  the 
most  significant  experiments  which  held  out  great  hopes  for  the 
world — the  experiment  based  on  Truth  and  non-violence.  Later  on, 
in  India,  Satyagraha  movements  spearheaded  by  Gandhiji,  provided 
succor  to  the  oppressed  masses  of  India  namely  indigo  planters  of 
Champaran,  Ahmedabad  mill  workers,  peasants  of  Kheda  etc.,  to  list 
a  few.  Gandhiji  offered  an  alternative  way  of  revolution  in  which 
lies  his  great  and  unique  gift  to  the  world.  This  combines  the  power 
of  Satyagraha  or  soul  force  with  the  strength  of  the  economics  of 
group  self-help — an  effort  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
mankind . 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  Publications  Division  of  Ministry  of 
Information  &  Broadcasting,  in  collaboration  with  Gandhi  Smriti  and 
Darshan  Samiti  is  publishing  a  book  on  Satyagraha.  The  book  is  a 
must  read  for  all  those  who  wish  to  know  about  the  dynamics  of 
Satyagraha  as  envisaged  by  Gandhiji. 

I  convey  my  best  wishes  for  this  timely  publication. 


(P.R.  DASMUNSI) 


FOREWORD 


~W‘ e  are  in  the  midst  of  global  celebrations  of  the  hundred  years  of  Satyagraha  -  Truth  and 
.  Non-violence  as  experienced,  experimented  and  lived  by  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi.  I 

^  % 

wonder,  if,  at  any  time  in  human  history,  the  philosophical  and  moral  concepts  of  truth  and 
compassion  have  been  a  subject  of  such  collective  and  conscious  celebration  throughout  the  world. 


Satyagraha  is  so  inseparable  from  the  fearlessness  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  that  it  did  not  make  people  afraid 
of  him.  It  inspired  love  and  truth  even  in  those  who  disagreed  with  him  and  opposed  him.  Mahatma  Gandhi 
belongs  to  the  entire  world  and  his  philosophy  will  remain  a  constant  subject  of  study,  analysis,  veneration, 
love  as  well  as  strong  criticism.  Truth,  courage  and  compassion  will  always  remain  relevant  as  they  are 
desperately  needed  today. 


I  am  often  asked  about  my  memories  and  recollections  of  Gandhi  as  a  grandfather.  Bapu,  as  we  called 
him,  was  the  constant  living  reality  of  the  first  14  years  of  my  life.  My  natural  interpretation  of  Satyagraha 
is  based  on  the  values  and  lessons  that  are  gathered  in  the  memory  of  my  time  and  simple  experiences  with 
my  grandfather.  Had  I  not  been  personally  present  near  him,  I  could  never  have  realized  the  vibrations  of  the 
soul  force  in  his  frail  figure. 


He  had  a  very  thin  body  and  his  skin  was  always  glowing.  The  khadi  dhoti  was  tied  very  neatly  around 
his  waist  and  reached  just  above  his  knees.  His  feet  were  always  clean  and  his  rustic  open  sandals  seemed 
sacred  to  me.  I  used  to  feel  that  my  hands  were  not  clean  enough  to  touch  his  sandals.  For  protection  against 
hot  sun  and  cold  weather,  he  would  use  khadi  material  and  a  khadi  chadder  to  cover  his  head  and  bare  chest. 
His  childlike  laughter  was  divine.  We  could  not  remain  untouched  by  the  vibrations  of  his  spirituality.  Living 
with  Gandhi  for  us  children  were  moments  of  adventure,  fun  and  learning. 


Just  as  Satyagraha  is  inseparable  from  the  fearlessness  of  Gandhi,  Bapuji  is  inseparable  from  Kasturba,  his 
wife.  “I  learnt  the  lessons  of  non-violence  from  my  wife”  said  Gandhi.  Kasturba  inspired  Gandhi  with 
Matrishakti  -  mother  power  -  that  is  inherent  in  man  as  well  as  in  woman  and  in  all  forms  of  life. 

The  Satyagraha  of  Gandhi  is  a  challenge  to  our  conscience  -  to  one’s  own  truth. 

We  are,  indeed,  grateful  to  the  Ministry  of  Information  and  Broadcasting  for  bringing  out  this  special 
commemorative  volume.  I  congratulate  Dr.  Savita  Singh,  Director,  Gandhi  Smriti  and  Darshan  Samiti  and 
Smt.  Veena  Jain,  Director  of  Publications  Division  and  the  committed  members  of  their  respective  team  for 
this  very  useful  volume.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  book  will  be  very  important  for  the  younger  generation 
in  understanding  the  dynamics  of  the  powerful  weapon  of  Satyagraha. 

This  commemorative  volume  will,  I  am  sure,  take  us  to  a  greater  understanding  of  Satyagraha  for  a 
celebration  of  our  consciousness  to  honour  all  life. 

30  January  2007 


Tara  Gandhi  Bhattacharjee 
Vice-Chairperson 
Gandhi  Smriti  and  Darshan  Samiti 
5,  Tees  January  Marg 
New  Delhi 


INTRODUCTION 


ow  does  one  remember  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi?  As  a  frail  figure  of  a  man  striding 
across  the  globe  like  a  colossus?  As  the  indomitable  champion  of  social  justice  and  human 
J.  L  rights?  A  ‘half-naked’  saint  seeking  complete  identification  with  the  poor  and  the  deprived, 

silently  meditating  at  the  spinning  wheel,  striving  to  find  the  path  of  salvation  for  the  suffering  humanity? 


Gandhi  is  remembered  for  all  this  and  more.  But  above  all  he  is  remembered  for  his  passionate  adherence 
to  Truth  and  Non-violence.  He  described  this  as  Satyagraha,  which  encompasses  his  supreme  spiritual 
humanism.  The  twentieth  century  in  which  he  lived  and  put  his  ideas  into  practice  was  an  era  of  technology 
controlled  by  political  power  and  of  robot  workmanship  determined  by  mass  appeal,  which  cannot  properly 
be  called  either  indusrrial  or  economic.  Minurely  scrutinized,  this  age  fell  short  of  each  of  its  boasted 
standatds.  It  had  not  been  industrial  enough  in  the  sense  of  meeting  the  basic  needs  of  an  entire  humanity. 
It  had  not  been  scientific  enough  to  apply  system  with  reference  to  all  knowledge.  It  was  an  uneconomic  age, 
merely  the  age  of  political  power  in  which  only  a  handful  of  people  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  a  vast 
majority,  who  were  hopelessly  left  to  fend  for  them. 


Into  this  age  lived  Gandhi,  with  a  far  more  superior  insight  and  a  more  practical  method  of  application, 
sttangely  blended  together.  The  world  of  his  time  could  not  see  for  its  blindness  what  he  taught  and  practiced 
on  a  wide  scale:  that  it  is  by  this  inner  human  integrity  of  ethical  life  that  men  can  live  and  organize  the 
mastery  of  their  desriny. 


Looking  back  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  first  decade  of  the  twenty  first  century,  it  seems  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle  how  in  the  fitst  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  launched  his 
crusades  against  racialism,  colonialism,  runaway  industrialism,  religious  fundamentalism  and  violence.  A 
good  deal  ol  this  basic  agenda  must  be  continued  in  the  present  technologically  advanced  twenty  first  century 
so  that  they  reach  their  logical  conclusion.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Gandhi’s  frail  figure  still  looms  large  as  the 
initiator  of  a  new  mass  movement  for  justice  and  freedom. 


The  progress  of  civilisation,  as  it  has  evolved  through  the  ages,  is  the  proof  that  human  nature  is  a 


developing  entity  capable  of  change.”  This  belief  energised  Gandhi  to  carry  on  with  his  experiments  in  social 
engineering  through  the  non-violent  path  of  Satyagraha. 

Satyagraha  was  an  important  constituent  of  Gandhi’s  programmes  of  national  self-purification.  When  he 
started  campaigning  against  the  racially  discriminatory  measures  in  South  Africa,  Gandhi  discovered  that  his 
countrymen  there  lacked  personal  and  communal  sell-respect,  courage  and  the  willingness  to  organize 
themselves.  In  a  memorable  phrase  he  urged  them  to  ‘rebel’  against  themselves. 

He  heroically  opposed  the  treatment  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  that  land,  he  courted  for  himself 
the  humiliation  of  the  humblest  Indian  that  he  might,  in  his  own  person,  face  the  punishment 
meted  out  for  disobedience.  When  he  called  for  non-co-operation  with  the  British  in  India,  he  himself 
disobeyed  the  law  and  insisted  that  he  must  be  among  the  first  to  go  to  prison.  When  he  declaimed  against 
the  adoption  by  India  of  Western  industrialism,  he  installed  a  spinning  wheel  in  his  own  house  and  laboured 
at  it  daily  with  his  own  hands.  When  he  set  out  to  combat  inter-communal  violence,  he  faced  death  by 
starvation,  in  an  act  of  penance,  for  the  error  and  sin  of  the  community  of  which  he  was  himself  a  member. 

He  taught  us  the  doctrine  of  Satyagraha,  not  as  a  passive  submission  to  evil,  but  as  an  active  and  positive 
instrument  for  the  peaceful  solution  of  all  kinds  of  differences-personal,  national,  or  international.  Gandhi 
showed  us  that  the  human  spirit  is  more  powerful  than  the  mightiest  of  weapon.  He  applied  moral  values 
to  political  action  and  pointed  out  that  ends  and  means  can  never  be  separated,  for  the  means  ultimately 
govern  the  end.  If  the  means  are  evil,  then  the  end  itself  becomes  distorted  and  at  least  partially  evil.  Any 
society  based  on  injustice  must  necessarily  have  the  seeds  of  conflict  and  decay  within  it,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  get  rid  of  that  evil. 

Gandhi’s  principle  of  Satyagraha,  the  ‘surgery  of  the  soul’  as  he  called  it,  was 'his  alternative  to  the 
traditional  theory  of  revolution.  It  was  not  so  much  a  non-violent  method  of  achieving  revolutionary  ends, 
as  it  was  a  novel  way  of  defining  the  very  idea  of  revolution.  In  this  lies  his  great  gift  to  the  world.  He  begins 
with  a  basic  philosophy  of  eminent  soundness,  which  combines  all  the  power  of  personal  integrity — 
Satyagraha  or  soul-force.  It  is  widely  believed  that  after  the  great  Buddha  and  Jesus,  he  once  again 
demonstrated  that  non-violence  could  be  an  effective  instrument  of  social  change.  Gandhi  was  always  on  the 
progressive  side  of  things. 

Gandhi  saw  that  to  break  through  the  sound  barrier  and  alter  society,  the  key  lies  in  the  Constructive 
Progtamme;  in  building  a  different,  non-violent  human  community  within  existing  society,  going  on  and 
growing  and  keeping  up  a  momentum  all  the  time.  We  have  scarcely  begun  to  grasp  the  potentialities  here. 


The  Constructive  Programme  enabled  Gandhi  to  build  up  a  dedicated  group  of  grassroots  workers  capable 
of  mobilizing  the  masses. 

Through  his  own  example  he  set  before  humanity  the  task  of  adopting  values  we  are  inclined  to  forget, 
the  direction,  which  we  must  follow.  With  his  advocacy  of  social  regeneration,  through  the  comprehensive 
Constructive  Programme,  he  endeavoured  to  lead  an  amorphous  and  traditional  rural  civilization  into  a 
modern  nation.  He  lived  out  an  uncompromising  dramatisation  of  those  values.  This,  he  felt,  was  required 
of  him  by  a  transcendent  purpose.  For,  to  be  truly  humane,  a  social  order  must  reflect  a  universal  truth.  The 
instrument  of  Satyagraha,  which  inspired  his  struggle  for  truth  and  the  light,  which  guided  him  in  finding 
his  way,  is  indeed  universal, 

Gandhi  saw  “a  vital  link  between  Satyagraha  and  charkha.  Satyagraha  is  the  path  of  truth  at  all  cost.  If 
you  are  not  prepared  to  follow  this  path  please  leave  me  alone.  You  can  pronounce  me  worthless  and  I  shall 
not  resent  it.  If  I  do  not  make  this  clear  here  and  now,  I  shall  be  ruined  and  along  with  me  the  country.  Truth 
and  ahimsa  are  the  essence  of  Satyagraha,  and  the  charkha  is  their  symbol.  Just  as  the  General  of  any  army 
insists  that  his  soldiers  should  wear  a  particular  uniform,  I,  as  your  General,  must  insist  on  your  taking  to 
the  charkha,  which  will  be  your  uniform.  Without  full  faith  in  truth,  non-violence  and  the  charkha,  you 
cannot  be  my  soldiers.”  The  basic  prerequisite  for  the  creation  of  a  non-violent  society  is  peace  within 
individuals  because  peace  outside  is  possible  only  when  peace  reigns  within. 

Since  Satyagraha  (literally,  means  holding  fast  to  truth)  demanded  long  training  and  self-discipline  for  the 
Satyagrahis,  a  code  of  rules  and  observances  was  necessary.  Foremost  among  these  was  Truth,  which  was  more 
than  just  speaking  the  truth,  but  holding  to  it  in  the  face  of  adversity.  A  central  vow  was  that  of  non-stealing: 

“I  venture  to  suggest  that  it  is  the  fundamental  law  of  Nature,  without  exception,  that  Nature  produces 
enough  for  our  wants  from  day  to  day,  and  if  only  everybody  took  enough  for  himself  and  nothing  more, 
there  would  be  no  pauperism  in  this  world,  there  would  be  no  man  dying  of  starvation  in  this  world.  But 
so  long  as  we  have  got  this  inequality,  so  long  we  are  thieving.” 

Gandhi  was  taunted  as  a  Bania.  To  which  he  replied,  “How  can  I  help  it?  I  was  born  a  Bania.  I  shall  stay 
a  Bania  and  shall  die  as  a  Bania.  Trade  is  my  profession.  I  am  trading  with  you  and  with  the  world.  The  article 
in  my  possession  is  an  invaluable  pearl.  It  has  to  be  weighed  in  the  proper  scales.  I  am  a  trader  in  Ahimsa. 
Those  who  can  pay  the  price  for  it  may  have  it.  In  my  view,  it  cannot  be  bartered  away  even  for  independence. 
But  you  do  not  value  this  thing  as  I  do,  because  you  do  not  have  the  scales  with  which  to  weigh  it.”  Someone 
has  so  rightly  said,  “Ancient  India  planted  Ahimsa  and  reaped  Gandhi.” 


Gandhi’s  genius  lay  in  making  lost  causes  live.  To  his  disarming  sweetness  of  a  saint,  he  adds  all  the  arts  of 
the  advocate.  In  South  Africa,  he  matched  even  General  Smuts.  They  sparred  for  years  over  Indian  claims 
without  quarrelling.  The  key  to  Gandhi  and  Gandhism  is  wrapped  in  his  self-revealing  sentence:  “Most 
religious  men  I  have  met  are  politicians  in  disguise;  I,  however,  who  wears  the  guise  of  a  politician,  am  at  heart 
a  religious  man.” 

In  Gandhi  there  was  a  confluence  of  different  influences  which  guided  him  to  mould  a  mighty  instrument  of 
Satyagraha  and  gave  direction  to  his  mission  in  this  age:  a  Gujarati  hymn  from  India,  a  New  Testament  from 
Palestine,  a  book  from  Russia,  a  pamphlet  from  America,  a  book  and  the  Suffragette  influence  from  Britain,  and 
then  two  men  in  South  Africa,  a  coach  attendant  and  a  white  occupant  of  a  waiting  room,  one  of  his  own  brethren 
whose  cause  he  was  fighting  for.  On  his  return  to  his  native  land  a  poor  peasant  from  Champaran  stood  waiting 
for  him  to  take  him  on  to  his  mission  and  above  all  his  life  companion  Kasturba.  All  these  influences  came 
together  to  lead  Gandhi,  as  if  by  a  hand  of  destiny,  into  the  battlefield  of  the  twentieth  century  to  wage  one  of  the 
noblest  battles  that  have  been  fought  by  a  single  human  being  for  the  liberation  of  an  entire  mankind.  They 
combined  to  make  Gandhi  the  greatest  revolutionary  ol  the  age — and  what  is  more  the  most  gentle  and  humane. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  during  the  course  of  the  march  of  humanity  towards  non-violence,  a 
large  number  of  new  challenges  and  issues  are  manifesting  themselves,  and  that  humanity  has  no 
choice  but  to  continue  striving  for  perfecting  the  weapon  of  non-violence  despite  those  challenges  and  issues. 

When  confronted  with  crises,  Gandhi  always  stepped  outside  the  framework  of  mainstream  thinking  to 
ponder  afresh.  He  was  the  meeting-place  of  a  person  and  a  cause.  The  person  had  the  significance  of  the 
cause,  which  he  embodied.  The  cause  was  India’s  freedom.  Writing  about  Gandhi  the  man  Gurudev 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  says,  “taken  just  as  a  person,  he  was  not  particularly  significant.  He  had  no  commanding 
presence  such  as  we  associate  with  greatness. .  .he  was  no  orator,  never  lifted  his  voice  above  the  conversational 
level  when  talking  to  a  multitude,  and  there  was  no  attempt  at  producing  an  effect.  Yet  the  multitudes  hang 
on  every  word  as  upon  an  oracle. 

“It  was  because  he  knew  that  when  he  spoke,  the  cause  of  India’s  freedom  spoke.  That  cause  looked  out 
of  his  eyes  and  suffered  as  he  suffered.  He  had  the  significance  of  the  cause  with  which  he  was  identified. .  .In 
Gandhi,  the  word  of  freedom  became  flesh.  When  he  spoke,  freedom  spoke.”  He  could  claim  with 
conviction,  “I  know  my  millions.”  He  could  take  an  entire  nation  along  with  him. 

It  is  a  fact  accepted  even  by  his  adversaries  that  Gandhi,  indeed,  had  unique  power  over  people’s  mind  that 
made  them  react  in  a  manner  he  wanted.  I  have  heard,  from  my  late  father  Dayanand  Singh,  how  after  brief 


meeting  with  Gandhi  at  Anand  Bhawan  in  Allahabad,  (he  had  gone  there  ‘to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  great  soul) 
his  life  was  put  onto  a  different  trajectory  altogether.  From  joining  the  much  coveted  Indian  Civil  Service, 
he  was  set  on  to  the  rugged  path  of  journalism.  With  a  princely  sum  of  twenty  rupees  placed  in  his  hands 
he  was  asked  to  proceed  immediately  to  Lucknow  along  with  several  other  young  men  including  such 
worthies  as  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  and  Feroze  Gandhi.  Soon  under  the  leadership  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  they 
were  to  emerge  with  the  honorific  ‘founder  members’  of  the  legendary  daily  the  National  Herald,  hailed  as 
mouthpiece  of  the  freedom  fighters. 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  be  personally  present  near  Gandhi,  say  that  had  it  not  been  so  they  would 
never  have  realized  the  tremendous  power  that  this  ‘frail  figure’  could  wield. 

What  was  the  secret  of  his  power  over  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  and  women?  “In  my  opinion,”  says 
Gurudev  Tagore,  “it  was  the  fact  that  he  voluntarily  stripped  himself  off  every  vestige  of  the  privilege  that  he 
could  have  enjoyed  on  account  of  his  birth,  means,  personality  and  intellectual  pre-eminence,  and  took  on 
himself  the  status  and  infirmities  of  the  ordinary  man.  I  think  that  Gandhi  would  have  been  Gandhi  even 
without  Thoreau  and  Tolstoy.  He  was  truly  a  Mahatma  -  a  great  soul.” 

There  is  a  search  for  new  values  both  social  and  religious,  one  which  takes  us  back  to  Gandhi’s  own  dialogue 
with  Ruskin,  Tolstoy  and  several  other  thinkers.  Such  is  the  extraordinary  richness  of  Gandhi’s  ideas  that  they 
apply  equally  to  societies  at  the  threshold  of  development  as  to  those,  which  are  looked  upon  as  the  advanced 
countries.  Gandhi  himself  believed  that  people  both  within  and  outside  India  would  consider  his  ideas. 

His  Satyagraha  was  basically  a  new  form  of  dialogue,  a  new  conception  of  discussion,  embedded  in  a  richer 
and  more  realistic  theory  of  rationality.  It  was  not  rational  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term.  It  was  not 
irrational  either.  It  was  a  way  of  enabling  human  beings  to  realize  their  potential  for  rationality  and  goodness, 
and  to  reach  out  and  act  on  the  basis  of  an  inherently  tentative  and  constantly  deepening  perception  of 
consensual  truth. 

The  non-violent  struggle  before  Gandhi  and  the  struggles  after  Gandhi  help  us  to  place  him  in  historical 
perspective,  and  to  understand  his  continuing  significance.  Gandhi’s  concept  of  creative  non-violent  non¬ 
cooperation  Satyagraha  —  is  the  only  original  political  idea  to  come  out  from  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America 
in  the  last  three  hundred  years. 

Violence,  as  a  technique,  has  a  history  of  thousands  of  years.  Non-violence,  as  a  social  philosophy  of 
action,  is  only  just  learning  its  first  steps.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  discovery  but  even  more  difficult  to  apply 


it  in  a  most  trying  situation.  The  great  experiments  and  realisations  are  yet  to  come.  The  future  lies  before 
all  of  us. 

Where  shall  we  start?  With  oneself! 

To  change  the  world  we  need  to  start  with  ourselves,  said  Buddha.  Rebel  against  yourself,  said  Gandhi. 
We  need  an  inner  conversion,  a  coherence  between  the  inner-self  and  the  outer  public  self,  between  political 
action  and  ethical  values.  Gandhi  said,  “My  life  is  my  message.” 

In  the  nearly  six  decades  since  his  departure  from  our  midst  Gandhi  never  ceased  to  fascinate  thinkers, 
writers,  and  commentators.  A  large  and  diverse  range  of  writing  has  appeared  on  him.  But  a  question  still 
awaits  an  answer  with,  at  least,  some  degree  of  conviction. 

Gan  Gandhi’s  technique  be  applied  without  Gandhi?  Surely  the  first  answer  must  come  from  India  itself, 
where  the  master’s  teachings  were  specific  and  clear.  The  world  looks  askance  at  India.  In  his  own  words,  “the 
world  expects  not  littleness  and  fanaticism  but  goodness  from  which  the  whole  world  can  derive  a  lesson  and 
light  in  its  prevailing  darkness.” 

Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  way  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  the  Birth  of  Satyagraha  would  be  to 
reflect  on  how  a  colossal  revolution  took  place  in  India  without  the  violence  that  occurred  in  other  countries 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  How  it  proves  that  it  is  possible  to  wrought  a  revolution  without  a  bloody  war.  Why  it 
did  not  lead  to  a  military  dictatorship  as  revolutions  generally  do?  Satyagraha  is  the  sum-total  of  the  Life 
Message  of  this  revolutionary  social  scientist  Gandhi.  It  shows  the  alternative  to  war  and  violence,  which 
threatens  to  destroy  the  very  fabric  of  a  civilized  existence. 

“No  one  can  write  a  real  life  of  Gandhi.”  said  Jawaharlal  Nehru.  He  has  understood  the  dilemma  of  those 
who  wish  to  write  about  him.  It  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  and  stupendous  task  to  draw  a  full  picture  of  any  facet 
of  Gandhi’s  life  and  he  had  several  of  them. 

Satyagraha  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Gandhi’s  life,  which  is  a  vast  ocean.  However  hard  one  may  endeavour, 
it  is  not  possible  to  cover  all  the  bends,  incidents,  anecdotes,  accounts  of  different  characters  and  writers 
strewn  across  the  three  continents  to  present  an  exhaustive  narrative  of  the  subject  in  a  single  volume. 
Fortunately  Gandhi  has  not  left  the  power  of  Satyagraha  in  doubt.  As  only  a  master-pen,  someone  like  the 
Mahatma  himself  could  have  tackled  such  a  task.  No  one  till  date  has  been  able  to  surpass  Gandhi’s  narrative 
of  the  ‘Satyagraha  in  South  Africa’  contained  in  a  slim  volume,  which  together  with  the  ‘Story  of  my 


experiments  with  Truth’,  presents  a  concise  and  yet  a  deep  insight  into  the  making  of  a  Satyagrahi  and  the 
gradual  evolution  of  Satyagraha. 

What  then  is  the  rationale  behind  the  present  volume?  The  centenary  celebrations  like  all  such  events  will 
sooner  or  later  reach  its  culmination.  Most  of  what  is  topical  and  demonstrative  will  fade  away  from  the 
memory  of  the  people  and  even  from  the  minds  of  participants.  It  is  presumed  that  this  pictorial  volume  with 
accompanying  narrative  based  on  some  of  the  major  works  on  the  subject  will  remain  as  a  reminder  of  the 
historic  event.  It  is  so  welded  together  as  to  tell  a  simple  story  of  the  concept  and  practice  of  Satyagraha  as 
it  evolved.  It  aims  at  presenting  a  step  by  step  account  of  how  that  heroic  and  solitary  experimenter  in  the 
“dreaded”  laboratory  of  South  Africa  arrived  at  his  radiant  discovery  of  the  power  of  collective  non-violence, 
which  evolved  in  time  into  the  revolutionary  and  timeless  weapon  of  Satyagraha.  Where  did  Gandhi  get  the 
reckless  courage  to  use  Satyagraha  in  South  Africa,  is  a  question  each  one  of  us  may  ask  ourselves. 

While  working  on  this  project  I  have  incurred  many  debts  of  gratitude. 

I  express  my  deep  regards  and  gratitude  to  our  Vice  Chairperson  Smt.  Tara  Gandhi  Bhattacharjee. 
Without  her  blessings  the  work  would  never  have  been  possible,  to  Shri  B.R.  Nanda,  who  has  always  been 
a  pillar  of  strength  and  a  source  of  inspiration  for  me  and  Dr.  O.P.  Kejariwal  for  his  “faith  in  me. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Smt.  Veena  Jain,  and  the  editors  of  this  volume  Shri  B.  Narayanan,  Shri 
Naveen  Joshi,  Shri  Praveen  Upadhyay,  Shri  Rajendra  Bhatt  and  consultant  Ms. Dina  Patel  for  their  critical 
scrutiny  of  my  umpteen  drafts.  Any  error  of  facts  or  argument  are  unintended,  and  are  mine  alone. 

I  owe  my  very  special  thanks  to  my  Personal  Assistant  Shri  Mohit  Mohan  for  his  most  valuable  support 
in  typing  out  endless  copies  of  the  manuscript. 

This  is  a  joint  project  of  the  Publications  Division  and  Gandhi  Smriti  and  Darshan  Samiti  and  we  hope  that 
this  volume  on  Satyagraha  will  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  ever-increasing  family  of  Gandhiana  and  find  a 
place  in  each  and  every  library  as  reference  material  on  such  a  significant  and  historic  subject  as  Satyagraha. 

30  January  2007  Savita  Singh 

Director 

Gandhi  Smriti  &  Darshan  Samiti 
5,  Tees  January  Marg, 

New  Delhi 
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The  Charter  of  Swaraj  at  Hridaya  Kunj,  Sabarmati  Ashram: 
embodying  principles  of  Satyagraha. 


The  term  “Satyagraha” 

coined  by  Mohandas 
Karamchand  Gandhi  in 
South  Africa,  as  a  name  for  the  force 
that  Indians  there  used  in  their  fight 
to  earn  respect  and  basic  rights.  The 
word  was  conceived  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  accurately  describing 
the  philosophy  and  method  of  fighting 
against  evil,  individually  and 
collectively.  Satyagraha  is  a 


combination  of  two  words  -  Satya 
and  Agraha.  The  word  Satya  is  derived 
from  Sanskrit  ‘saf ,  which  means  ‘being’  or  to  exist  ‘eternally’.  Nothing  really  exists  eternally  except  Truth. 
Truth  is  also  absolute,  which  means  God.  Therefore,  Truth  is  God.  Agraha  means  holding  firmly  on  to  Truth. 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  adequately  translate  Satyagraha  into  English.  The  nearest  one  can  come  to  are 
“holding  fast  to  truth”,  “adherence  to  truth”,  “insistence  on  truth”  “reliance  on  truth”-  truth  having  the 
connotation  of  essence  of  being. 

In  Young  India,  Gandhi  writes:  “Satyagraha  is  literally  holding  on  to  Truth  and  it  means,  therefore.  Truth- 
force.  It  excludes  the  use  of  violence  because  man  is  not  capable  of  knowing  the  absolute  ttuth  and,  therefore, 
not  competent  to  punish.” 

Gandhi’s  philosophical  ideas  are  organically  mingled  with  his  religious  ideas.  In  fact,  he  had  no  intention 
to  work  out  any  new  system  ol  philosophy,  but  only  to  apply  in  life  ‘eternal  truth’.  In  all  his  humility,  he 
explains  this  in  Harijan: 

“I  do  not  claim  to  have  originated  any  new  principle  or  doctrine.  I  have  simply  tried  in  my  own  way 
to  apply  the  eternal  truths  to  our  daily  life  and  problems.  There  is,  therefore,  no  question  of  my  leaving 
a  code  like  the  code  of  Manti.  There  can  be  no  comparison  between  that  great  lawgiver  and  me.  The 
opinions  I  have  formed  and  the  conclusions  I  have  arrived  at  are  not  final;  I  may  change  them 
tomorrow.  I  have  nothing  new  to  teach  the  world.  Truth  and  non-violence  are  as  old  as  hills...  all  my 
philosophy  if  it  may  be  called  by  that  pretentious  name,  is  contained  in  what  I  have  said.  But,  you  will 
not  call  it  Gandhism,  there  is  no  ‘  ism’  about  it.” 
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Picking  up  the  Salt  at  Dandi,  1930  :  defying  unjust  laws 
through  moral  weapons  of  truth  and  non-violence 


But  Gandhis  discovery  of  Satyagraha  was  indeed  new,  for  it  was  a  revolutionary  principle  of  realizing 
‘Truth  through  non-violence  and  revalidate  non-violence  through  Truth,’  about  which  he  further  explains 
in  The  Nations  Voice,  Part  11:  “...My  daily  experience...  is  that  every  problem  lends  itself  to  solution  if  we  are 
determined  to  make  the  law  of  truth  and  non-violence  the  law  of  life.  For  truth  and  non-violence  are,  to  me, 
faces  of  the  same  coin.” 


Secondly,  the  application  of  Satyagraha  in  every  walk  of  life  and  all  human  affairs  to  fight  evil  and  injustice 
to  establish  truth  and  justice  is  the  new  feature  that  adds  to  the  novelty  of  the  principle  of  Satyagraha. 
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Gandhi  emphasizes  “Nothing  so  completely  describes  my  God  as  Truth.  Denial  of  God  we  have 
known.  Denial  of  Truth  we  have  not  known.  The  most  ignorant  among  mankind  have  some  Truth  in 
them.  We  are  all  sparks  ofTruth.  The  sum-total  of  these  sparks  is  indescribable,  as  yet  unknown  Truth, 
which  is  God.  I  am  being  daily  led  nearer  to  It  by  constant  prayer.”  (as  quoted  in  Mahatma  Gandhi: 
His  Message  for  Mankind  by  Prof  S.  Radhakrishnan). 


The  most  succinct  statement  on  Satyagraha  by  Gandhi  himself  is  contained  in  the  preface  to  Satyagraha 
in  South  Africa.  Gandhi  describes  Satyagraha  as  Hharma-yuddha’,  in  which  there  are  no  secrets  to  be  guarded, 
no  scope  for  cunning  and  no  place  for  untruth,  and  it  “comes  unsought”  and  “a  man  of  religion  is  ever  ready 
for  it.”  As  if  to  add  further  to  the  metaphysics  of  the  concept,  he  continues  :  “A  struggle  which  has  to  be 
previously  planned  is  not  a  righteous  struggle...  A  dharma-yuddha  can  be  waged  only  in  the  name  of  God, 
and  it  is  only  when  the  Satyagrahi  feels  quite  helpless,  is  apparently  on  his  last  legs  and  finds  utter  darkness 
all  around  him,  that  God  comes  ro  his  rescue....  Only  to  the  weak  and  helpless  is  divine  succour  vouchsafed.” 


In  M.K.  Gandhi:  A?i  Indian  Patriot  in  South  Africa  by  Joseph  J.  Doke,  Gandhi  himself  artributes  the  birth 
and  evolution  of  principle  of  passive  resistance,  so  fir  aS:  he  is  concerned,  to  many  other  influences.  “I 


Birth-place  at  Kathiawad,  Gujarat 
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remember”  he  said,  “how  one  verse  of  a  Gujarati  poem  by  Shyamal  Bhatt, 
which  as  a  child  I  learnt  at  school,  clung  to  me.  In  substance  it  was  this:  ‘If  a 
man  gives  you  a  drink  of  water  and  you  give  him  a  drink  in  return,  that  is 
nothing;  Real  beauty  consists  in  doing  good  against  evil.’  As  a  child  this  verse 
had  a  powerful  influence  over  me,  and  I  tried  to  carry  it  into  practice.  Then 
came  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

“But  surely,”  said  I,  “the  Bhagavadgita  came  first?” 

“No”,  he  replied,  “Of  course,  I  knew  the  Bhagavadgita  in  Sanskrit  tolerably 
well,  but  I  had  not  made  its  teaching  in  that  particular  a  study.  It  was  the  New 
Testament,  which  really  awakened  me  to  the  rightness  and  value  of  “passive 
resistance.”  When  I  read  in  the  ‘Sermon  on  the  Mount’  such  passages  as  ‘Resist 
not  him  that  is  evil  but  whoever  smiteth  thee  on  the  cheek  turn  to  him  the 
other  also’,  and  ‘Love  your  enemies  and  pray  for  them  that  persecute  you,  that 
ye  may  be  sons  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven’,  I  was  simply  overjoyed  and 
I  found  my  own  opinion  confirmed  where  I  least  expected  it.  The  Bhagavadgita 
deepened  the  impression,  and  Tolstoy’s  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  Within  You  gave 
it  a  permanent  form.” 

Gandhi  has  himself  testified  to  the  influence  of  India’s  tradition  and  culture 
on  his  thought.  He  has  recorded  in  his  Autobiography,  that,  as  a  child  he  was 
greatly  inspired  by  the  stories  of  Prahlada  and  Harishchandra,  two  famous 
figures  of  Indian  mythology. 

According  to  Pyarelal,  Gandhi’s  longtime  secretary,  the  hometown  of  Gandhi 
played  a  vital  role  in  moulding  his  views  on  religion.  He  says  : 

“ . Kathiawad  has  a  strong  eclectic  tradition.  Besides,  Zoroastrianism 

and  Ghristianity,  the  Sufi  mysticism  of  the  Muslims  also  has  mingled  with 
the  diverse  currents  of  broad  toleration.  In  Porbandar,  there  even  used  to  be 
a  /Tzy(?/z  where  the  name  of  Allah  was  chanted  along  with  that  of  Ishvar...” 


Father  Karamchand  Gandhi  and  mother  Putlibai:  traits  inherited  from 
the  parents  defined  the  journey  from  Mohan  to  Mahatma 
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The  parents  of  Gandhi’s  mother  belonged  to  an  eclectic  sect,  Pranami  or  Satpranami,  that  had 
combined  the  best  elements  of  Islam  and  Hinduism.  After  Gandhi’s  marriage  his  mother  took  him  to 
a  Pranami  temple  near  Porbandar.  The  temple  had  no  idols,  no  frescoes,  except  some  writings  akin  to 
Arabic.  The  form  of  worship  had  a  close  resemblance  to  Muslim  prayers.  Thus  Gandhi’s  thought  and 
action  could  acquire  the  virtue  of  tolerance  and  even  made  him  a  ‘crypto-Muslim’. 

Porbandar  in  Kathiawad,  an  erstwhile  princely  state  in  Western  India,  where  Gandhi  was  born  was  an 
important  port  city  since  ancient  times.  Being  a  trade  centre,  it  attracted  traders  from  all  parts  of  India  and 
beyond  her  shores.  These  liberal  strains  introduced  early  in  his  life  made  him  a  man  of  vast  vision  and 
understanding. 

There  is  an  interesting  passage  in  Rev.  Doke’s  book  on  Gandhi’s  religious  learning.  “Gandhi’s  religious 
views”,  wrote  Rev.  Doke,  “and  his  place  in  the  theological  world,  have  naturally  been  a  subject  of  much 
discussion  here  (South  Africa).  A  few  days  ago  I  was  told  that  “he  is  a  Buddhist.”  Not  long  since,  a  newspaper 
described  him  as  “a  Ghristian  Mohammedan,”  an  extraordinary  mixture  indeed.  Others  imagine  that  he 
worships  idols,  and  would  be  quite  prepared  to  find  a  shrine  in  his  office,  or  discover  the  trunk  of  “Gunputty” 
projecting  from  among  his  books.  Not  a  few  believed  him  to  be  a  Theosophist.  I  question  whether  any 
system  ol  religion  can  absolutely  hold  him.  His  views  are  too  closely  allied  to  Ghristianity  to  be  entirely 
Hindu;  and  too  deeply  saturated  with  Hinduism  to  be  called  Ghristian,  while  his  sympathies  are  so  wide  and 
catholic  that  one  would  imagine  “he  has  reached  a  point  where  the  formulae  of  sects  are  meaningless.” 

To  him,  religion  was  an  intensely  practical  thing.  It  underlies  all  action.  The  argument  so  frequently  used 
against  the  Passive  Resistance  Gampaign,  that  it  was  simply  a  political  affair,  with  moral  elements  in  it,  but 
having  no  relation  to  religion,  was  to  him  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Politics,  morals,  commerce,  all  that  has 
to  do  with  conscience  must  be  religion. 

Gandhi  regarded  the  crucifixion  of  Ghrist  a  supreme  instance  of  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  truth. 
Naturally,  his  imagination  was  profoundly  stirred  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  New  Testament 
influenced  Gandhi’s  mind.  This  somewhat  explains  the  mystical,  philosophical  and  ethical  basis  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi’s  doctrine  of  Satyagraha. 

It  is  a  widely  appteciated  view  that  the  greatness  of  Gandhi  was  his  spirituality,  his  simple  living,  and  the 
epochal  movements  he  initiated  to  guide  mankind  out  of  the  trap  of  wants  and  greed.  Gandhi  insisted  on 
the  creative  power  of  the  soul  and  its  life-giving  quality  at  a  time  when  destructive  forces  seem  to  be  on  a 
triumphal  march. 


Small  wonder  then,  for  Gandhi,  the  source  and 
nature  of  non-violence  was  always  spiritual.  It  was 
rooted  in  God.  ‘Where  there  is  ahimsa,  there  is 
truth.  Truth  is  God.’  God  is  spirit.  God  is  an 
indweller  in  every  person.  It  is  the  dictate  of  God, 
the  indweller  that  makes  one  truly  non-violent.  It 
is  not  merely  the  duty  dictated  by  the  intellect  but 
springs  from  the  true  nature  of  man,  namely,  his 
divine  or  Godly  nature.  Faith  in  God  and  practice 
of  His  presence  are  fundamental  for  a  person  to  be 
non-violent.  In  Harijan,  he  reiterates;  “The  only 
weapon  of  Satyagrahi  is  God.  Without  Him  the 
Satyagrahi  is  devoid  of  strength  before  an  opponent 
armed  with  monstrous  weapons.” 

However,  Gandhi  says  that  to  begin  with,  the 
best  field  for  Satyagraha  is  the  domestic  one;  and 
that  can  be  extended,  because  to  one  who  wishes  to 
use  Satyagraha  as  a  weapon,  the  whole  world  is  one 
family.  He  says  that  the  alphabet  of  ahimsa  is  best 
learnt  in  the  domestic  school  and  that  if  one  succeeds 
there,  he  is  sure  to  succeed  everywhere  else.  It  can 
be  used  against  even  dacoits  and  robbers.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  fields  in  which  it  cannot  be 
effectively  used. 

And  so  he  went  on  gradually  preparing  himself 
lor  the  mass  struggle  in  South  Africa  in  1906.  The 
South  African  Satyagraha  was  quite  in  consonance 
with  Gandhi’s  personal  ideal  of  the  pursuit  of  truth 


As  a  Satyagrahi  in  South  Africa,  1913  : 
test  of  courage,  discipline  and  fortitude 
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In  South  Africa  with  close  associates  Kallenbach  and  Sonja  Schlesin  during  a  Satyagraha  campaign,  1913 


through  love.  In  fact,  it  was  an  extension  of  that  ideal  to  the  social  and  political  fields.  It  was  the  application 
of  the  law  of  domestic  life — the  law  ol  love  lor  all — to  the  whole  of  humanity  which  Gandhi  had  come  to 
regard  as  his  own  family — vasudhaiva  kutumbakam. 

It  was  in  his  family  life  that  he  first  learnt  the  lesson  of  Satyagraha.  He  said  that  perhaps  his  most  direct 
teacher  in  Satyagraha,  apart  from  the  saints  and  prophets  of  antiquity,  and  men  like  Tolstoy  and  Thoreau, 
was  his  wife  Kasturba  who  entered  his  life  much  before.  In  his  Autobiography  he  admits: 

“I  learnt  the  lesson  of  non-violence  (Satyagraha)  from  my  wife.  I  tried  to  bend  her  to  my  will.  Her 
determined  resistance  to  my  will  on  the  one  hand,  and  her  quiet  submission  to  the  suffering  my 
stupidity  involved  on  the  other,  ultimately  made  me  ashamed  of  myself  and  cured  me  of  my  stupidity 
in  thinking  that  I  was  born  to  rule  over  her;  and  in  the  end  she  became  my  teacher  in  non-violence. 
And  what  I  did  in  South  Africa  was  but  an  extension  of  the  rule  of  Satyagraha  she  unwittingly  practised 
in  her  own  person.” 

The  technique  of ‘civil  resistance’  as  it  was  developed  in  South  Africa  (between  1893  and  1914  when 
Gandhi  was  mostly  in  residence  there)  was  (a)  an  Indian  movement  of  self-respect  and  communal  cohesion 
(b)  against  strongly  entrenched  forces  of  racial,  economic  and  professional  discrimination  (c)  undertaken  by 
and  for  disparate  groups  of  people  originally  hailing  from  India  who  lacked  a  rallying-point  and  leadership. 
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During  his  rwenty-one  year’s  stay  in  South  Africa,  Gandhi’s  thought  and  way  of  life  underwent  significant 
changes.  Indeed  the  two  became  inseparable  for  him.  Thought  became  meaningless  for  him  unless  it  was 
lived  out,  and  life  was  shallow  unless  it  incarnated  a  carefully  thought-out  vision  ol  life.  Every  time  Gandhi 
came  across  a  new  idea,  he  asked  if  it  was  worth  living  up  to.  If  not,  he  took  no  furthet  interest  in  it.  But 
if  the  answer  was  in  the  affirmative,  he  integrated  it  into  his  way  ol  life,  ‘experimented’  with  its  ‘ttuth’,  and 
explored  its  moral  logic. 


This  approach  deeply  influenced  his  attitude  to  books.  When  a  book  gripped  his 
imagination,  he  meditated  on  it,  brooded  over  its  message,  made  it  his 
Bible,  put  its  central  ideas  into  action,  and  ‘grew  from  truth 
to  truth’.  He  read  religious  and  moral  literature 
including  Plato’s  Apology  and  William  Salter’s 
Ethical  Religion  (1889),  which  he  respectively 
translated  and  summarized.  During  his 
stay  in  the  prison  in  South  Africa, 
one  of  the  books  which  deeply 
stirred  him  was  Henry  David 
Thoreau’s  masterly  treatise.  On  the 
Duty  of  Civil  Disobedience  ( 1 847) . 

Gandhi  was  immensely  swayed  by 
his  writings.  Thoreau  had  refused 
to  pay  what  appeared  to  him  an 
iniquitous  tax  and  went  to  jail  on 
that  issue.  Gandhi  found  in 
Thoreau’s  action  a  powerful 
strategy  for  non-violent  resistance. 


Count  Leo  Tolstoy’s  The 
Kingdom  of  God  is  within  You 
( 1 893)  and  /  cannot  Remain  Silent 


Kasturba  was  in  the  forefront 
of  those  Gandhi  saw  as  his 
teachers  in  Satyagraha 
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Tolstoy’s  writings  exercised  a  marked  influence 
on  Gandhi  and  inspired  him  to  seek  his  guidance 
in  the  South  African  Struggle  (in  1910) 


and  Resurrection,  ‘overwhelmed’ 
Gandhi.  Besides,  ‘magical 
influence’  of  John  Ruskin’s  Unto 
This  Last  (1862),’  was  a  ‘turning 
point’  in  his  life.  Inspired  by 
Ruskin,  Gandhi  decided  to  live 
an  austere  life  in  a  commune, 
first  at  the  Phoenix  Farm  in  Natal 
in  1904  and  then  at  the  Tolstoy 
Farm  just  outside  Johannesburg 
in  1910. 

Gandhi,  the  humble  ‘seeker 
after  truth’,  was  ever  so  ready  to 
learn  from  all  sources,  for  he 
would  often  say,  “for  my  material 
needs,  the  village  is  my  world  but 
for  my  spiritual  needs  the  whole 
world  is  my  village.” 


The  antecedents  of  some  form  of  Satyagraha,  no  doubt,  can  be  traced  to  antiquity.  It  has  been  described 
by  some  as  a  weapon  of  moral  power  which  had  been  used  uncounted  times  even  before  Mohandas 
Karamchand  Gandhi  emerged  on  the  scene. 


But  its  adoption  by  Gandhi  in  modern  rimes  definitely  accorded  the  ‘weapon  of  moral  power’  a  new 
expression,  a  new  orientation.  He  infused  new  meaning  by  holding  it  out  as  “a  way  of  living”  for  anyone  who 
had  inner  strength,  a  firm  resolve  and  faith  in  the  concept,  irrespective  of  class,  caste,  creed  or  gender.  With 
this  one  act,  Gandhi  pulled  out  Truth  and  Non-violence  from  the  dreary  pages  of  philosophical  treatises  and 
transformed  them  into  a  dynamic  concept. 


According  to  Gene  Sharp  in  his  book  Gandhi  Wields  the  Weapon  of  Moral  Power,  “this  resulted  from  his 
efforts  at  spiritual  development  and  his  experiments  in  new  ways  of  combating  social  evils  and  building  a  just 
world.  In  his  hands,  moral  influence  was  combined  with  active,  dynamic  and  militant  action  against  social 
evils.  This  involved  the  use  of  new  techniques,  the  refinement  of  old  ones,  and  the  use  of  social  strategy  and 
tactics.  With  these  additions,  the  effect  of  the  weapon  of  moral  power  was  multiplied.” 
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Gandhi’s  Satyagraha  was  not  a  mere  abstract  philosophy  but  a  philosophy  in  action;  his  Truth  was  not  a 
cloistered  virtue,  but  something  that  had  to  be  lived  and  realized  in  society.  In  Satyagraha,  as  conceived  by 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  a  Satyagrahi  exhausts  all  other  means  before  he  resorts  to  Satyagraha.  Thus  Gandhi’s 
concept  of  Satyagraha  was  a  unique  combination  of  mass  perspective,  traditional  ethical  norms  and  humanist 
values.  While  the  mass  perspective  made  him  comparable  to  socialists  and  communists,  traditional  ethical 
norms  made  him  appear  to  be  a  non-political  and  religious  personality,  or  only  partially  political,  both  in  its 
classical  and  modern  forms. 

Satyagraha,  for  Gandhi,  is  always  for  the  just  cause.  However,  it  goes  in  vain  if  the  person  adopting  it  is 
incapable  of  fighting  and  suffering  to  the  end.  It  is  for  a  Satyagrahi  to  attain  a  state  of  mind  where  there  is 
a  determination  to  fight  for  a  just  cause  without  the  slightest  use  of  violence  in  any  shape  or  form  and  capacity 
for  endless  suffering.  For  such  a  Satyagrahi,  victory  is  a  certainty. 

Satyagraha  is  a  process  of  reform  and  conversion.  The  adversary’s  heart  is  converted.  It  is  a  psychological 
and  purificatory  process.  A  rapport  is  established  between  the  Satyagrahi  and  the  adversary.  A  Satyagrahi  is 
a  sort  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  hypnotist.  Therefore,  he  requires  rigorous  training  in  moral  and  spiritual 
disciplines. 

Moreover,  Satyagraha  in  its  dynamic  condition  means  conscious  suffering.  It  is  a  force  of  love.  This  love 
suffers  even  unto  death.  It  requires  more  courage 
to  suffer  injury  than  to  cause  injury.  Violence  is 
the  law  of  the  brute,  and  non-violence  is  the  law 
of  humanity.  Gandhi  writes  in  Young  India-.  “The 
dignity  of  man  requires  obedience  to  a  higher  law, 
to  the  strength  of  the  spirit.  A  fundamental 
difference  between  man  and  the  animal  is  that 
whereas  the  animal  is  capable  of  only  causing 
injury,  man  is  capable  of  receiving  the  injury  as 
well  without  meaning  the  least  offence  to  the  one 
inflicting  the  injury.” 


John  Ruskin’s  Unto  This  Last  inspired  Gandhi 
to  live  an  austere  life  in  a  commune 
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Thus,  according  to  Gandhi,  there  are  three  indispensable  conditions  for  the  success  of  Satyagraha  ;  ( 1 )  The 
Satyagrahi  should  not  have  any  hatred  in  his  heart  against  the  opponent.  (2)  The  issue  must  be  true  and 
substantial.  (3)  The  Satyagrahi  must  be  prepared  to  suffer  till  the  end  for  his  cause. 

Bharatan  Kumarappa  in  Editor’s  Note  of  Satyagraha:  Non-violent  Resistance  :  “...primarily  (Satyagraha) 

is  a  case  of  appealing  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the  opponent  by  inviting  suffering  on  oneself  The 
motive  is  to  convert  the  opponent  and  make  him  one’s  willing  ally  and  friend.”  Gandhi  has  “described 
Satyagraha  to  be  a  method  of  truthful  and  peaceful  resistance  to  evil  for  solution  of  all  difficulties  and  remedy 
of  all  ills,  mundane  and  extra-mundane...” 
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The  Satyagrahi  is  a  believer  in  Satyagraha,  who  constantly  seeks  to  live  a  life  of  truth  and  love.  He  always 
seeks  to  ‘tutn  the  searchlight  inward’  and  to  so  live  that  he  does  no  wrong  to  his  fellow  nren  through 
exploitation,  oppression,  violence  or  other  means. 


Gandhi  always  described  himself  as  an  humble  seeker  after  truth.  He  was  ever  conscious  that  man  was 
liable  to  err  and  therefore,  would  not  impose  by  force  ‘his  truth’  on  others.  He  would,  however,  try  to 
establish  his  truth  even  by  aggressive  non-violent  action,  and  suffer  the  consequences  joyfully  even  unto 
death,  in  the  confident  hope  of  converting  the  opponent  to  his  view. 

The  battle  of  truth  has  to  be  fought  on  different  fronts,  and  hence  the  various  forms  of  Satyagraha  struggle. 
The  tactics  employed  in  each  case  differ,  but  the  technique  and  sttategy  is  more  or  less  the  same.  Satyagraha 
is  the  greatest  spiritual  experiment  known  to  history.  It  is  a  movement  towards  simplicity  and  increasing 
emphasis  on  spiritual  against  material  values.  It  is  a  method  of  non-violent  ‘direct  action’,  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  programme  and  an  attitude  towards  life.  It  is  not  a  single  act  or  a  string  of  actions.  It  is  an 
inner  portrayal  of  one’s  being.  It  lifts  and  raises  the  man  to  the  highest  ethical  plane.  Above  the  ethical  plane 
lie  the  religious  and  philosophical  planes.  Satyagraha  is  a  crusade  to  spiritualise  life  :  it  has  no  material 
medium,  it  is  ‘self-acting’.  It  is  a  moral  war  against  things  ‘repugnant  to  the  soul’  and  ‘human  conscience.’ 
The  energy  of  Satyagraha,  is  the  energy  of  the  soul.  Like  electricity  or  steam  it  can  produce  ‘tangible  results 
in  society’,  and  is  essentially  ‘subtler,  more  potent  and  all-pervasive.’  Satyagraha  is  the  most  effective,  potent 
and  efficacious  weapon  discoveted  by  man  to  fight  evil,  and  to  check  oppression  and  exploitation  in  any 
shape  or  form.  Its  spirit  requites  that  it  should  be  used  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  cause  inconvenience 
or  create  difficulties  against  those  it  is  employed. 


Gandhi  always  believed  that  women  are  much  stronger  than  men  in  terms  of  moral  strength.  Women, 
in  Gandhi’s  firm  opinion,  are  the  very  personification  of  non-violence,  and  therefore,  are  better  suited  for  the 
practice  of  Satyagraha.  It  is  not  a  campaign  of  harassment  or  persecution.  It  is  based  upon  human  tespect 


Books  that  crystallized  principles  of  Satyagraha 
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and  dignity  of  both  the  Satyagrahi  and  his  adversary.  It  is  a  process  of  persuasion  and  conversion.  There  is 
no  defeat  or  victory  for  any  party.  Both  emerge  victorious.  There  is  no  humiliation,  no  sense  of  frustration. 
The  technique  of  Satyagraha  has  a  charm  and  dignity  of  its  own.  The  very  object  of  the  method  is  defeated 
if  the  adversary  ‘smarted  under  the  humiliation  or  defeat.’  Pyarelal  observes :  “This  was  also  the  secret  of  his 
(Gandhi’s)  universal  love.  ...to  regard  the  opponent  as  an  extension  of  humanity..”  The  ascetic  touch  in 
Satyagraha  is  conspicuously  strong. 

For  Gandhi,  it  was  a  sin  to  suffer  unjust  behaviour  at  the  hands  of  another  person,  organization  or  society. 
That  is  why  Gandhi  did  not  hesitate  to  launch  a  tireless  crusade  against  injustice,  both  in  South  Africa  and 


Instructing  Women  Volunteers,  Segaon,  1939: 
Gandhi  firmly  believed  that  women,  being  the  very  personification  of 
Non-violence,  were  better  suited  for  the  practice  of  Satyagraha 
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in  India.  In  these  circumstances,  he  has  shown  how  one  may  accept  and  use  Satyagraha  as  a  tool  or  a 
technique  for  resolving  conflicts  and  a  method  lor  fighting  evil. 

Gandhi  is  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and  attractive  personalities  of  the  twentieth  century. 
He  combined  in  his  persona  the  requirements  of  the  age  with  the  traditional  system  of  values  of  Indian 
society  and  mankind.  Gandhi  cautioned  humanity  that  “it  is  bad  tactics,  worse  strategy,  confused  planning 
to  try  to  remove  dirt  by  dirt,  to  eliminate  violence  by  violence,  to  try  to  banish  lear  by  infliction  of  greater 
fear.”  History  has  proved  the  truth  of  this  time  and  again.  You  cannot  wage  war  to  end  war.  Humanity 
has  to  get  our  of  the  vicious  circle  of  violence  and  counter-violence,  and  Satyagraha  shows  the  way  out 
ol  this  chaos. 


A  critical  point  underlying  Gandhi’s 
message  of ‘Be  not  afraid’  also  includes 


Instructing  Vinoba  Bhave  on  the 
eve  of  launching  Individual  Satyagraha 
Movement,  Sevagram,  1940: 
Gandhi’s  true  concern  was  with 
the  quality  of  people  involved  in 
Satyagraha  and  not  with  the  quantity 


For  Gandhi,  cowardice  and  Satyagraha,  fear  and  love  were  contradictory  terms.  He  declared  that  cowardice 
and  love  “do  not  go  together  any  more  than  water  and  fire.”  The  Satyagrahi  must  have  the  courage  and  love 
to  be  able  to  face  all  violence  and  still  love  his  opponent  and  seek  to  change  him.  The  satyagrahi’s  lack  of  fear 
and  his  faith  in  truth  enables  him  to  do  so.  He  appeals  to  the  common  sense  and  motality  of  his  adversary 
through  words,  purity,  humility,  honesty  and  self-suffering.  The  Satyagrahi  holds  to  the  truth  and  refuses  to 
compromise  on  basic  moral  issues  in 
the  face  of  punishment,  persecution. 


and  infliction  of  suffering  on  him.  Thus, 
he  hopes  to  produce  in  the  opponent’s 
mind  and  heart  an  emotional  upsurge 
or  pricking  of  his  conscience.  This  will 
cause  him  to  have  a  change  of  heart. 
The  Satyagrahi  may  compromise  on 
matters  which  are  secondary  and  do 
not  involve  a  basic  principle. 
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‘Do  not  frighten  others’.  Let  no  one  be  afraid  of  you  either.  This  quality  of  being  concerned  and  kind  must 
be  cultivated  by  a  Satyagrahi.  Gandhi  had  so  evolved  in  his  own  life  that  everyone  felt  a  close  bond  with  him. 

Acharya  J.B.  Kripalani  as  quoted  in  Wilfred  Wellock’s  Gandhi  as  a  Social  Revolutionary,  declares  that:  “Gandhi 
held  fear  to  be  greater  evil  than  violence,  and  that  to  resist  evil  by  non-violent  means,  which  involves  loving 
the  enemy,  is  a  sure  means  of  uprooring  fear  from  the  minds  of  those  who  practice  it.  It  was  thus  that  Gandhi 
freed  the  minds  of  the  oppressed  masses  first  in  South  Africa  and  then  India  from  the  enslavements  of  fear 
during  his  Saryagraha  in  South  Africa  and  in  India.” 

In  Discovery  of  India,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  eloquently  pur  forward  the  thesis  of  Gandhi’s  essential  contribution 
to  the  lifting  of  fear  by  equating  his  intervention  with  a  psychoanalytical  cure.  He  writes: 

“So  suddenly,  as  it  were,  that  black  pall  of  fear  was  lifted  from  rhe  people’s  shoulders  ...  It  was  a 
psychological  change,  almost  as  if  some  expert  in  psychoanalytical  method  had  probed  deep  into  the  patient’s 
past,  found  out  the  origins  of  his  complexes,  exposed  them  to  his  view,  and  thus  rid  him  of  that  burden.” 

For  the  Mahatma,  people  in  general  were  not  expected  to  remain  passive  and  be  content  to  applaud  the 
feats  of  the  Satyagrahi  either.  They  were  meant  to  be  sufficiently  inspired  to  launch  their  own  non-violent 
actions,  fearlessly  and  court  mass  arrest.  Gandhi  used  the  state’s  weapon,  imprisonment;  very  effectively  as 
a  political  weapon  against  the  state.  He  forced  the  British  to  arrest  tens  of  thousands  of  people,  including 
women,  and  thus  paralysing  the  prison  system.  The  experience  of  prison  helped  forge  the  character  of  the 
Satyagrahi  and  sympathizers,  as  they  shed  all  fears  of  the  state,  allowing  Gandhi  to  motivate  them  better. 

Gandhi’s  specific  contribution  was  to  offer  a  technique  which  allowed  even  those  not  trained  in  physical 
combat  to  master  fear  and  act  effectively.  This  was  the  technique  of  self-mastery,  which  belonged  to  the 
Indian  tradition  of  yoga,  but  to  which  was  added  a  collective  twist.  The  Satyagrahi’s  training  aimed  at  helping 
him  overcome  his  fear  through  control  over  his  body.  There  were  strong  similarities  with  ascetic  techniques, 
but  for  Gandhi,  asceticism  was  not  the  end;  it  was  the  means  to  an  end. 

However,  Gandhi  was  never  tired  of  saying  that  if  violence  had  its  need  for  training  and  methods  of 
training,  its  norms  of  responsibility  for  the  General  and  the  soldiers,  so  did  non-violence.  In  fact,  the  need 
for  rigorous  training  and  discipline  is  all  the  more  greater  in  Satyagraha.  The  ordinary  masses  may  not  be 
expected  to  be  aware  of  all  the  niceties  and  implications  and  consequences  of  every  action  or  desistance  from 
action  or  withdrawal  of  an  action  that  had  been  launched.  But  the  General’s  case  was  different.  Even  as  the 
foot  soldier  may  not  know  all  the  rules  of  war  which  the  General  had  the  responsibility  to  master,  the  leader 
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of  the  Satyagraha  movement  should  know  what  weapons  can  find  place  in  the  Satyagrahi’s  armoury  and  when 
and  how  he  should  use  these  weapons.  Those  who  aspire  to  make  use  of  Satyagraha  as  a  means  of  struggle 
should,  therefore,  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  weapon  and  what  makes  it  the  infallible  remedy  that  it  is.  The 
fact  that  innumerable  people  resort  to  direct  action, which  they  describe  as  Satyagraha,  makes  it  all  the  more 
necessary  to  promote  a  clear  understanding  of  the  basic  ptinciples  of  Satyagtaha. 

Through  his  own  example,  Gandhi  proved  beyond  any  doubts  that  “Satyagtaha  was  a  mass  incentive  for 
moulding  history.  Satyagraha  is  also  an  individual’s  incentive  for  changing  history  as  much  as  it  was  an 
individual’s  incentive  for  moral  change  for  the  better.” 

In  the  last  hundred  years  the  concept  of  Satyagraha  has  been  analytically  examined  by  several  scholars 
across  the  globe.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  Gandhi’s  notion  of  truth  restates  the  traditional  definition  that 
perception  and  knowledge  of  ttuth  are  only  preliminary  phases,  and  knowledge  must  have  its  fulfilment  in 
action.  Thus  ‘right  action’,  or  rita  as  in  Vedic  language,  must  go  together  with  truth  or  satya.  It  is  in  this 
existential  truth  of  everyday  life  that  Gandhi  sought  a  correspondence  between  thought  and  action. 
Satyagraha  means  holding  on  to  this  truth  or  soul-force.  According  to  Gandhi  :  “It  is  the  inner  sell  in  which 
every  person  possesses  a  power  or  strength  of  mind  which  makes  him  capable  of  pursuing  his  end  in  a 
regulated  and  restrained  manner  and  the  principle  of  non-violence  is  derived  from  this  basic  notion  about 
truth.  Moral  strength  in  the  majot  resource  of  the  non-violent  mode  of  action.  Moral  purpose  gives  it  an 
element  of  invincibility.” 

Gandhi’s  concept  of  Satyagraha  is  comprehensive  and  universal.  It  can  be  employed  by  any  man  or  woman 
who  possesses  the  following  qualifications  or  follows  the  leader  who  possesses  them,  (a)  he  must  be  an  actual 
sufferer  or  a  bona  fide  invitee  of  the  actual  sufferer;  (b)  he  must  be  a  man  of  truth  and  non-violence;  (c)  he 
must  be  a  sthitaprajna-  a  man  of  steady  wisdom;  (d)  he  must  be  a  law-abiding  citizen;  (e)  he  must  be  vigilant, 
disciplined  and  trained  for  the  job;  (f)  he  must  be  a  habitual  khadi-wtdiKr:  and  spinner;  (g)  he  must  possess 
virtues  like  compassion  and  civility  (internal  and  external)  and  abjure  lust,  anger,  greed,  infatuation,  pride, 
and  falsehood;  (h)  he  must  strive  through  reason,  discussion  and  self-suffering  to  arrive  at  a  solution  which 
is  agreeable  to  all;  (i)  he  must  allow  his  cards  to  be  examined  and  re-examined  at  all  times  and  make  reparation 
if  any  error  is  discovered;  and  (j)  he  must  refrain  from  taking  illegitimate  advantage  of  the  opponent’s  weak 
point,  or  any  step  not  warranted  by  the  principles  and  circumstances  of  Satyagraha. 

Gandhi  called  his  entire  Satyagraha  movement  as  one  aimed  at  ‘national  self-purification.’  Thus  to  Gandhi 
Swaraj  meant  social,  economic,  political  as  well  as  moral  progress  for  all  men,  women  and  children.  They 
were,  for  him,  inter-related  aspects  of  his  total  perspective. 
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Satyagraha,  as  envisaged  by  Gandhi,  stands  on  the  firm  foundation  of  a  positive  programme  for  social 
reconstruction,  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  service.  Gandhi  believed  that  the  Satyagrahi  should  work  on 
this  constructive  programme  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  direct  action  of  Satyagraha.  Gandhi  demonstrated 
three  different  categories  of  Satyagraha.  They  may  be  classified  as  constructive,  purificatory  and  aggressive. 
All  constructive  activities,  including  the  manifold  constructive  programme  of  Gandhi,  are  forms  of 
constructive  Satyagraha.  The  aim  of  the  constructive  programme  is  to  build  a  new  social  order  by 
voluntary  constructive  work.  Constructive  work  can  be  purer  than  a  non-violent  struggle  because  it  leaves 
no  room  tor  hypocrisy,  compulsion  or  violence.  The  programme  gradually  builds  up  the  structure  of  a  new 
non-violent  society,  while  direct  action  is  used  to  remove  parts  of  the  old  structure,  which  block  the 
building  of  the  new. 

This  moral  force  has  to  be  built  up  by  selfless  service  of  the  people  amongst  whom  we  live  and  move.  The 
Satyagrahi  must  be  able  to  make  a  petmanent  impact  on  those  amidst  whom  he  lives  or  works.  When  he  takes 
action  as  a  Satyagrahi,  he  should  be  able  to  have  full  moral  support  and  the  unquestioned  following  of  those 
to  whom  he  has  endeared  himself 

The  ethics  of  Satyagraha  has  still  to  unfold  itself  and  evolve  Itilly.  It  has  to  be  accepted  and  practiced  like 
‘the  law  of  being’.  Satyagraha  being  active,  and  not  passive  resistance,  destroys  ‘hatred  with  non-hatted, 
violence  with  non-violence’,  by  inviting  the  opponent  to  inflict  injury  and  suffering  upon  you.  Thus  the 
science  of  Satyagraha  evolves  a  new  ethics,  founded  on  a  ‘clinical  attitude’  to  life.  If  acted  upon,  it  can 
make  a  radical  transformation  of  all  the  present  values  and  institutions.  Gandhi’s  “Satyagraha  becomes  the 
Achilles’  spear.  The  first  contact  with  it  hurts.  But  its  poison  secretes  a  healing  balm.  A  change  of  phase 
occurs  in  our  morals  and  politics.”  Satyagraha  ‘essentially  a  weapon  of  the  truthful,’  is  nothing  but  a 
‘process  of  self-purification’,  and  demands  the  spirit  of  ‘civility  and  compromise.’ 

Describing  the  end  of  the  Kheda  Satyagraha,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  awakening  among  the 
peasants  of  Gujarat,  Gandhi  writes  in  his  Autobiography:  “The  end  of  a  Satyagraha  campaign  can  be 
described  as  worthy,  only  when,  it  leaves  the  Satyagrahis  stronger  and  more  spirited  than  they  were  in  the 
beginning.”  Mere  non-violence  does  not  make  any  campaign  a  Satyagraha.  It  should  be  nourished  by  truth 
and  love. 

As  to  the  potency  of  Satyagraha,  as  early  as  in  February  1908,  Gandhi  had  said:  “It  is  only  because  we  do 
not  appreciate  the  marvel  of  Satyagraha  that  we  live  in  India  as  a  poor  and  cowardly  race,  not  only  in  our 
relations  with  the  Government  but  in  our  personal  relation  as  well.  Gertain  customs  which  are  palpably  evil 
are  kept  alive  in  our  country  mainly  because  we  lack  in  (the  spirit  of)  Satyagraha.” 
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Gandhi  was  therefore  much  less  concerned  with  the  quantity  of  people  involved  in 
Satyagraha  than  with  their  true  quality.  About  this  conviction  he  writes 
in  Young  India:  “if  a  single  individual  could  become  an 
exemplary  Satyagrahi,  subtle  changes  would  ultimately 
result  and  be  more  far-reaching  than 
massive  demonstrations  based 
on  impetuous  enthusiasm  and 
latent  violence.  Unlike  the 
enduring  alchemy  of  satya  and 
ahimsa,  the  outcome  ot 
hypocrisy  and  violence  is 
demoralizing  and  short  lived.” 


Gandhi  believed  that  the  use 
of  violence  involves  one  in  a 
vicious  circle.  Its  initial  use 
necessitates  further  use  to  hold 
what  one  has  secured  by  it. 
Violence  is  infectious,  Gandhi 
declared  that:  “history  teaches 
us  that  those  who  have,  no 
doubt  with  honest  motives, 
ousted  the  greedy  by  using 
brute  force  against  them,  in 
their  turn  become  a  prey  to  the 
disease  of  the  conquered.” 


Collecting  funds  for  Harijans  at 
a  railway  station  in  Bengal,  1 946: 
striving  to  transform  Indian 
society  and  to  make  her 
worthy  of  freedom 


It  is  evident  from  this  statement  that  the  political  and  social  fetters  that  impeded  India’s  progress  were 
already  weighing  on  Gandhi’s  mind,  and  he  had  come  to  see  in  Satyagraha  the  right  answer  to  those 
problems.  The  process  of  Gandhi’s  ordainment,  for  the  larger  task  he  was  to  undertake  in  India  after  a  few 
years,  had  already  begun. 
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Many  scholars  have  analysed  the  Gandhian  concept  of  Satyagraha  and  found  a  good  deal  of 
similarities  and  the  differences  between  war  and  Satyagraha.  They  find  in  Satyagraha  a  ‘moral  equivalent 
to  war.’ 

It  is  said  that  war  brings  into  bold  rebel  virtues  like  sacrifice,  courage  and  unselfishness;  but  if  virtue  is  to 
exhibit  itself  only  when  there  is  an  orgy  of  vice,  sin  and  brutality  all  round,  one  would  rather  like  to  forgo 
such  an  excruciating  and  agonizing  exhibition.  It  can  be  claimed  that  Satyagraha  helps  to  arrive  at  greater 
decisions  in  a  way  far  superior  to  that  of  violent  war. 

First  the  similarities;  both  are  resorted  to  as  a  last  recourse.  Both  are  forms  of  direct  action.  (Gandhi  wrote 
as  early  as  on  12  May  1920  in  Young  India,  that  ‘never  has  anything  been  done  on  this  earth  without  direct 
action... It  was  direct  action  in  South  Africa  which  told  and  told  so  effectively  that  it  converted  General 
Smuts  to  sanity. ..In  Champaran  it  was  direct  action  which  removed  an  age-long  grievance.’)  Both  have  to 
stake  all  in  conducting  the  respective  campaigns.  Both  call  for  bravery,  heroism,  the  spirit  of  adventure  and 
romance,  capacity  to  endure  suffering,  self-control,  sell-sacrifice,  chivalry  and  dynamic  action.  Both  are 
methods  ol  settling  great  disputes  and,  therefore,  have  a  compelling  element  in  them.  War  aims  at  coercion 
and  compulsion  through  physical  force.  Satyagraha  aims  at  conversion  by  a  change  of  heart.  Both  require 
great  discipline  and  much  preparation.  Both  invoke  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  a  great  cause,  and  thus  pave  the 
way  to  glory. 

But  whereas  war  uses  physical  force,  Satyagraha  uses  moral  force.  War  stands  for  violence,  for  destruction 
of  person  and  properry,  and  for  annihilation  of  the  opponent  or  his  humiliating  submission;  Satyagraha 
stands  for  non-violence  and  non-injury  to  person  and  property,  supports  the  principle  of  live  and  let  live,  and 
does  not  wish  to  humiliate  the  opponent,  but  would  treat  him  as  an  equal. 

But,  even  assuming  that  war  brings  to  the  fore  cerrain  great  qualities  in  man,  and  puts  his  energies  to  the 
test,  it  cannot  be  recommended  as  a  permanent  or  satisfactory  solution.  Other  ways  and  means  have  to  be 
lound.  That  is  why,  William  James  came  out  with  a  plea  as  early  as  1910  for  finding  a  moral  equivalent  of 
war.  He  wanted  that  equivalent  to  be  more  satisfactory  as  a  solution  of  conflicts  and  at  the  same  time  as 
stimulating,  as  invigorating,  and  as  conducive  to  great  virtues  as  war  itself  Pure  Satyagraha  as  envisaged  by 
Mahatma  Gandhi  has  all  the  qualities  of  being  that  alternative. 

Bharatan  Kumarappa  in  his  Introduction  to  Gene  Sharp’s  book  Gandhi  Wields  the  Weapon  of  Moral  Power 
has  forcefully  broughr  out  the  immense  power  of  Satyagraha  when  he  says:  “Gandhi’s  life,  message  and  work 
derive  vital  significance  for  he  points  to  an  alternative  to  war.  He  turned  his  back  to  violence,  but  he  did  not 
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on  that  account  meekly  submit  to  evil.  He  discovered  a  way  of  fighting  evil,  a  dynamic  way,  which  he  felt 
could  never  know  defeat.” 

Saryagraha  does  not  despair  at  any  temporary  triumph  of  might.  It  never  concedes  the  view  that 
might  is  right.  It  is  confident  that  human  evolution  is  based  on  the  law  of  love  and  non-violence, 
that  right  must  succeed  not  by  superior  might  but  by  its  own  strength  and  by  its  weapon  of  love  and  suffering. 

Gandhi  was  criticized  by  pacifists  lor  helping  the  injured  during  the  Boer  war  or  the  Zulu  rebellion  or 
as  an  ambulance  man  in  London  during  the  First  World  War  in  1914.  Whether  one  is  satisfied  or  not  with 
Gandhi’s  explanations  is  not  the  issue  here.  Gandhi  had  conscientious  reasons  for  acting  as  he  did  on  those 
occasions. 

Gandhi’s  thought-provoking  answer  calls  for  serious  introspection: 

‘I  accept  the  benefits  and  protection  ol  the  British  Empire;  I  have  not  tried  to  destroy  it;  why  should  I 
allow  it  to  be  destroyed?’  He  further  explains:  ‘A  modern  nation  is  only  quantitatively  less  violent  in  peace¬ 
time  than  in  war-time  and  unless  one  non-collaborates  in  peace-time  one  is  merely  salving  one’s  conscience 
by  non-collaboration  in  wat-time.  Why  pay  taxes  to  make  the  arms  which  kill?  Why  obey  the  kind  of  officials 
who  will  make  a  war?  Unless  you  surrender  citizenship  or  go  to  jail  before  the  war,  you  belong  in  the  army 
during  the  war.’ 

In  planning  Satyagraha  in  South  Africa,  Gandhi  asserts  that  even  the  slightest  thought  about  the  use  of 
physical  force  did  not  touch  him  at  any  time  ot  at  any  stage. 

In  Lanza  del  Vasto,  Return  to  the  Source,  Gandhi  expresses  his  belief  in  the  honesty  of  enemy:  “I  myself  have 
always  believed  in  the  honesty  of  my  enemies,  and  if  one  believes  in  it  hard  enough,  one  finds  it.  My  enemies 
took  advantage  of  my  trust  in  them  and  deceived  me.  They  deceived  me  eleven  times  running;  and  with 
stupid  obstinacy,  I  went  on  believing  in  their  honesty.  With  the  result  that,  the  twelfth  time,  they  couldn’t 
help  keeping  their  word.  Discovering  their  own  honesty  was  a  happy  surprise  for  them  and  for  me  too.  That 
is  why  my  enemies  and  I  have  always  parted  very  pleased  with  each  other.” 

Describing  Satyagraha  as  ‘non-violent  resistance’,  Gandhi  is  quoted  in  Building  Gandhian  Bridges  between 
Heaven  and  Earth  by  Raghvan  Iyer:  “Since  the  doctrine  of  Saryagraha  is  a  comprehensive  social  and  political 
application  oisatya  and  ahimsa,  it  inevitably  reflects  the  deontic  logic  of  those  metaphysical  conceptions.  On 
the  one  hand,  Saryagraha  is  an  ethical  imperative.  At  the  same  time,  however,  because  it  confronts  injustice 
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and  its  attendant  hostility  through  an  effective  appeal  to  conscience,  Satyagraha  is  a  policy  for  action  and  a 
stimulus  for  social  reform.  In  this  sense,  it  is  ‘non-violent  resistance.” 

When  young  Gandhi  went  to  South  Africa  in  1893,  he  had  occasion  to  suffer  in  his  own  person  the 
insults,  injuries  and  indignities,  which  a  sell-styled  superior  race  armed  with  political  power,  could  inflict  on 
a  so-called  inferior  people.  Now  here  was  a  truthful  personal  experience  against  the  natural  law  of  the  equality 
and  equal  dignity  of  man  as  man.  His  whole  soul  rose  against  that  experience,  but  through  Satyagraha,  the 
remedy  he  sought  was  a  highly  civilized  and  superior  one,  superior  to  the  common  remedy  of  tit  for  tat  or 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  which  if  followed  logically  and  ruthlessly  leaves  everyone  toothless. 

In  the  final  analysis,  Satyagraha  took  for  granted  the  intrinsic  goodness  of  man.  Gandhi  writes  in  Young 
India:  “Non-violence  is  the  law  of  our  species  as  violence  is  the  law  of  the  brute.  The  spirit  lies  dormant  in 
the  brute  and  he  knows  no  law  but  that  of  physical  might.  The  dignity  of  man  requires  obedience  to  a  higher 
law — to  the  strength  of  the  spirit.” 

The  Satyagraha  technique  reached  a  successful  conclusion  in  India,  but  what  would  have  been  its  fate  in 
a  totalitarian  regime? 

The  conclusion  in  Joan  Bondurant’s  book  Conquest  op/iolence  \s  deeply  perceptive.:  “Man  grows  increasingly 
concerned  over  the  dangers  which  freight  his  ventures  into  violence.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  he  should  take 
unreasoned  flight  from  violence.  The  Gandhian  experiments  suggest  that  if  man  is  to  free  himself  from  fear 
and  threat  alike,  he  must  pause  in  his  flight  from  violence  to  set  himself  the  task  of  its  conquest.” 

Gene  Sharp,  who  calls  Satyagraha  as  the  weapon  of  moral  power,  says,  “It  is  important  to  see  this  method 
of  fighting  evil  in  the  perspective  of  Gandhi’s  whole  philosophy,  for  this  weapon  is  an  expression  of  a  way 
of  looking  at  life  and  a  way  of  living,  Gandhi’s  Philosophy  of  life  and  his  method  of  opposing  evil  are  both 
called  Satyagraha.” 

Again,  how  this  could  best  be  done  was  Gandhi’s  life-long  quest.  He  started  on  this  quest  in  South  Africa 
to  overcome  racial  prejudice  against  Indians,  and  continued  it  in  India  till  his  last  breath  against  various  social 
evils  prevalent  in  the  country.  There  are  three  instances  of  how  Gandhi  used  spiritual  laws  to  overcome  hatred 
and  strife  and  to  bring  about  justice  and  peace.  One  was  in  the  economic  sphere,  to  free  the  peasants  of 
Champaran  from  exploitation  by  British  planters;  another  in  the  political  sphere,  to  wage  war  against  alien 
tule;  and  still  another  in  the  social  sphere  to  overcome  hatred  between  religious  groups,  that  is  the  Hindus 
and  the  Muslims. 
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The  truth,  as  he  saw  it,  was  the  unity  of  Being  and  the  oneness  of  all  selves.  “I  believe  in  Advaita. 
I  believe  in  the  essential  unity  ol  man  and  for  that  matter  of  all  that  lives.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  if  one 
man  gains  spiritually,  the  whole  world  gains  with  him,  and  if  one  man  falls,  the  whole  world  falls  to  that 
extent.” 

‘Fear  God  and  love  thy  neighbour.’  Jesus  had  said,  ‘Love  God  and  thy  neighbour.’  The  Vaishnava  says, 
‘Love  God  in  and  as  thy  neighbour.’  Gandhi  spoke  this  language.  But  he  also  admired  Bradlaugh  and  the 
atheists  and  their  love  of  truth  as  they  saw  it.  Gandhi’s  leadership  was  elevating  and  luture-oriented,  liberal- 
minded  and  essentially  educative. 


Addressing  a  gathering  at  a  Mosque  in  Delhi,  1948: 
communal  harmony  was  his  lile-long  quest 
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An  ideal  leadership  is  even  more  necessary  today  than  yesterday.  But  leadership  may  not  be  enough. 
Gandhi  realized  that  to  be  effective,  leadership  and  technique  must  combine.  For,  technique  without  ideals 
is  a  menace;  and  ideals  without  technique  are  a  mess. 

All  through  his  life,  Gandhi  was  engaged  in  one  struggle  or  another.  Flistorically,  he  was  a  man  made  for 
leadership  in  a  conflict.  Every  time  he  had  to  do  with  voluntary  followers,  most  of  them  incapable  of  bearing 
arms,  many  of  them  women  or  old  men,  almost  all  of  them  unequipped  and  untrained.  Despite  this,  he  had 
to  show  results,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  a  leader  without  any  follower. 

“A  variety  of  incidents  in  my  life,”  Gandhi  writes  in  his  Autobiography,  “have  conspired  to  bring  me  in 
close  contact  with  people  of  many  creeds  and  many  communities,  and  my  experience  with  all  of  them 
warrants  the  statement  that  I  have  known  no  distinction  between  relatives  and  strangers,  countrymen  and 
foreigners,  white  and  colored,  Hindus  and  Indians  of  other  faiths,  whether  Muslims,  Parsis,  Christians  or 
Jews.  I  may  say  that  my  heart  has  been  incapable  of  making  any  such  distinctions.” 

This  is  the  vision  that  other  inclusivists  like  Albert  Einstein  would  recognize  as  Gandhi’s  gift  to  posterity 
because,  as  he  would  remark  shortly  after  Gandhi’s  assassination,  ‘in  our  age  of  moral  decay  he  was  the  only 
statesman  who  represented  that  higher  conception  of  human  relations  in  the  political  sphere.’  The  vision  held 
power  because  it  grew  out  of  a  personal  and  political  experience  in  which  ideas  were  tested  in  action. 

The  assessment  endures  today,  decades  after  Einstein’s  judgments.  It  comes  not  only  from  Gandhi’s 
imaginative  use  ol  Saryagraha  but  even  more  because  of  his  identification  of  non-violence  with  truth,  and 
with  the  practice  of  truthfulness. 

A  question  has  been  asked  again  and  again  since  Gandhi’s  appearance  on  the  Indian  political  scene  and 
more  particularly  since  his  martyrdom.  Gan  humanity  rise  to  the  dizzy  heights  of  moral  perfection,  which 
a  full  acceptance  of  the  Gandhian  philosophy  presupposes?  A  categorical  answer  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
All  we  dare  say  is  that  this  world  of  ours  may  not  be  a  natural  home  for  perfection,  which  Gandhi  felt  in  his 
best  moments,  was  not  a  mere  moralist’s  fad.  It  may  be  something  of  an  illusion,  but  it  is  by  such  illusions 
that  humanity  rises  to  greatness. 

To  speak  about  the  future  of  Saryagraha  may  be  a  journey  into  the  regions  of  speculation.  Those  who 
think  about  the  future  of  humanity  have  also  to  think  about  the  way  humanity  will  decide  its  disputes.  A 
human  community  without  wars  is  the  only  hope  of  survival  for  mankind,  but  it  may  take  centuries  before 
such  an  order  comes  into  being. 
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Some  who  spoke  with  doubt  and  hesitation  seemed  to  think  that,  once  Gandhi  was  removed  from  the 
scene,  Satyagraha  had  no  future.  It  was  his  immense  faith,  his  remarkable  personality  that  had  been 
responsible  for  the  success  of  Satyagraha,  they  would  say.  For  them,  Gandhi’s  answer  as  quoted  in  Mahatma: 
Life  of  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  by  D.G.  Tendulkar  was: 

“I  am  not  vain  enough  to  think  that  the  divine  purpose  can  only  be  lulfilled  through  me.  It  is  as  likely 
as  not  that  a  fitter  instrument  will  be  used  to  carry  it  out  and  that  I  was  good  enough  to  represent  a  weak 
nation,  not  a  strong  one.  May  it  not  be  that  a  man  purer,  more  courageous,  more  far-seeing  is  wanted  for 
the  hnal  purpose?  Mine  must  be  a  state  of  complete  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will  ...  If  I  had  the 
impertinence  openly  to  shed  that  wish....  In  that  state,  I  invoke  the  aid  of  the  all-embracing  Power  to  take 
me  away  from  this  Vale  of  tears’,  rather  than  make  me  a  helpless  witness  of  the  butchery  by  man  become 
savage,  whether  he  dares  to  call  himself  a  Mussalman  or  Hindu  or  what  not.  Yet  I  cry,  ‘Not  my  will  but  Thine 
alone  shall  prevail.’ 

Gandhi  admits  candidly  that,  “  there  is  some  vital  defect  in  my  technique  of  the  working  of  non-violence. 
There  was  no  real  appreciation  of  non-violence.  There  was  no  real  appreciation  of  non-violence  in  the  thirty 
years’  struggle  against  the  British  Role.”  He  accused  himself  of  the  failing  ;  “I  must  confess  my  bankruptcy, 
not  that  of  non-violence.”  (Gandhi  at  a  prayer  meeting  in  1947) 

Gandhi  never  begged  to  be  called  a  Mahatma  or  the  Father  of  the  Nation.  We  decorated  him  with  these 
appellations  to  show  our  reverence  for  him.  He  was  the  voice  of  the  poor  and  the  dumb  masses,  the  lowliest 
of  the  lowly.  Moreover,  the  world  does  not  remember  him  because  he  freed  India  from  her  bondage  but 
because  he  freed  India  from  many  bondages  of  her  own  making.  His  life  message  is  no  more  confined  to 
academic  debates  in  intellectual  circles  alone.  It  is  the  answer  to  the  cry  of  exasperated  humanity  which  finds 
itself  at  the  cross-roads  wondering  which  shall  prevail  -  the  law  of  the  jungle  or  the  law  of  love?  The  dilemma 
before  us  is  explained  succinctly  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  in  his  centennial  tributes  to 
Mahatma  Gandhi,  had  described  his  philosophy  of  Satyagraha  as  ‘a  gift  and  a  challenge’.  But  he  regretted 
that  while  we  have  ‘pocketed  the  gift,  we  have  run  away  from  facing  the  challenge.’ 

The  most  that  Mahatma  Gandhi  would  say  of  his  life  was  that  he  was  ‘of  the  earth,  earthly’,  and  was 
completely  committed  to  understanding  truth  and  help  make  it  manifest  in  the  world.  In  so  doing,  he  never 
claimed  to  have  had  more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  ‘truthful-force’,  yet  he  was  certain  that  he  was  right  in 
devoting  his  life  to  pursuing  it.  Moral  living,  for  Gandhi  was  not  about  being  right  -  it  was  about  being 
awake,  awake  to  the  suffering  in  the  world,  awake  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  awake  to  realise  the  Swa-raj  of 
the  last  man,  the  last  woman,  the  last  child,  the  maimed  and  the  ‘Dumb  Millions’  of  the  Earth. 
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The  twenty-first  century  expects  humanity  to  pause  and  ponder  over  a  new  way  of  life  that  must  become 
the  foundation  of  a  New  World  Order.  It  should  be  a  way  of  life  which  will  conserve  and  foster  the  true  interests 
of  all  classes,  races  and  nations.  It  is  only  those  men  and  women,  who  have  liberated  themselves  from  submission 
to  the  blind,  selfish  will  of  Avidya  (ignorance),  who  can  work  for  and  establish  global  peace. 

The  test  of  a  theory  is  in  its  practice.  It  is  useless  if  it  does  not  work.  Volumes  written  on  it  would  be  so 
much  chaff  if  in  the  hour  of  trial  it  fails  to  give  results.  Aldous  Huxley  remarks  that  non-violence  must  be 
proved  to  be  practical.  In  his  Ends  and  Means,  while  giving  examples  of  various  types  of  non-violent  action 
by  large  groups,  he  says:  ‘Non-violence  is  so  often  regarded  as  impractical,  or  at  best  a  method  which  only 
exceptional  men  and  women  can  use,  that  it  is  essential  to  show  that  even  when  used  sporadically  and 
unsystematically  (as  has  been  the  case  up  till  now)  the  method  actually  works.’  Gandhi’s  experiments  and  also 
those  of  others  are  standing  examples  to  show  that  the  method  is  not  so  impracticable  as  it  was  thought  to 
be  in  the  beginning,  that  it  ‘actually  works.’  Not  only  is  Satyagraha  a  practical  proposition,  but  it  is  possibly 
the  only  way  out  of  the  encircling  gloom  of  violence  and  hatred.  C.E.M.  Joad  says:  ‘Gandhi  is  a  moral  genius 
and  his  method  belongs  to  the  coming  generation.  He  has  announced  a  method  for  the  settlement  of  disputes 
which  may  not  only  substitute  the  method  of  force  but  as  men  grow  more  powerful  in  the  art  of  destruction, 
must  supersede  it,  if  civilization  is  to  survive.’  Aldous  Huxley  was  in  full  agreement  with  Gandhi  when  he 
said  that  “modern  governments  are  armed  with  the  most  efficiently  organized  police,  the  common  populace 
has  no  remedy  except  that  of  non-violent  non-cooperation  if  they  are  to  retain  their  freedom.” 

It  is  a  good  sign  and  holds  hope  for  the  future  that  great  thinkers  like  Romain  Rolland,  Albert  Einstein, 
C.E.M.  Joad,  Aldous  Huxley  and  Gerald  Heard  have  been  thinking  along  the  lines  of  non-violent  resistance. 
There  are  many  chapters  in  Aldous  Huxley’s  book.  Ends  and  Means,  which  are  an  excellent  commentary  on 
the  Gandhian  method  of  Satyagraha.  It  well  repays  reading  at  any  time.  Richard  Gregg’s  Power  of  Non-violence 
is  a  regular  treatise  on  Satyagraha,  its  implications,  its  technique,  and  its  discipline.  Mulford  Q.  Sibley’s  The 
Quiet  Battle  is  illustrative  of  the  non-violent  battles  waged  since  the  dawn  of  history.  These  books  show  that 
the  western  mind  was  already  applying  itself  to  the  study  of  this  important  subject. 

Satyagraha  became  Gandhi’s  life-breath  and  he  turned  into  a  champion  fighter  against  all  anti-evolutionary 
forces  including  war.  Romain  Rolland  has  characterized  him  as  follows:  “No  one  has  a  greater  horror  of 
passivity  than  this  tireless  fighter  who  is  one  of  the  most  heroic  incarnations  of  a  man  who  resists.  The  soul 
of  his  movement  is  active  force  of  love,  faith  and  sacrifice.” 

Here,  we  may  think,  is  the  core  of  Gandhi’s  image-  of  a  man  endlessly,  tirelessly  in  search  of  truth.  This 
is  symbolised  by  the  forlorn  figure  of  Gandhi  in  Noakliali,  the  walking  Gandhi,  the  eternal  pilgrim:  with 
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In  Noakhali,  1947  ;  the  eternal  pilgrim  in  search  of  peace 


the  staff  in  hand  and  the  forward  gait,  moving  endlessly  on,  never  looking  back.  But  Gandhi  was  more  than 
a  pilgrim,  he  was  an  indefatigable  seeker  of  truth.  Though  movement  was  necessary  for  him,  it  was  not 
enough  merely  to  move  onwards  in  one  set  direction.  The  pilgtim  Gandhi  knew  the  path  and  perhaps  where 
it  will  lead  him  to. . . 

“I  know  the  path.  It  is  straight  and  narrow.  It  is  like  the  edge  of  a  sword.  I  rejoice  to  walk  on  it.  I  weep 
when  I  slip.  God’s  word  is:  'He  who  strives  never  perishes’.  ” 
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How  did  you  begin  the  Satyagraha  movement 
among  your  people  here  in  South  Africa?” 
Rev.  Joseph  Doke  asked  Gandhi  while  writing 
his  biography  in  1907: 

“Well,”  he  replied,  “some  years  ago,  when  I  began  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  public  life  of  Natal,  the  adoption  of  this 
method  occurred  to  me  as  the  best  course  to  pursue,  should 
petitions  fail,  but,  in  the  then  unorganised  condition  of  our 
Indian  community,  the  attempt  seemed  useless.  Here,  however, 
in  Johannesburg,  when  the  Asiatic  Registration  Act  was 
introduced  the  Indian  Community  was  so  deeply  stirred,  and 
so  knit  together  in  a  common  determination  to  resist  it,  that 
the  moment  seemed  opportune.  Some  action  they  would 
take;  it  seemed  to  be  the  best  for  the  colony,  and  altogether 
right,  that  their  action  should  not  take  a  riotous  form,  but  that 
of  passive  resistance.  They  had  no  vote  in  Parliament,  no  hope 
of  obtaining  redress,  no  one  would  listen  to  their  complaints. 
The  Christian  Churches  were  indifferent,  so  I  proposed  this 
pathway  of  suffering  and  after  much  discussion  it  was  adopted. 
On  1 1  September  1 906,  there  was  a  large  gathering  ol  Indians 
in  the  old  Jewish  Empire  Theatre,  when  the  position  was 
thoroughly  faced,  and,  under  the  inspiration  of  deep  feeling, 
and  on  the  proposal  of  one  of  our  leading  men,  they  swore  a 
solemn  oath  committing  themselves  to  passive  resistance.” 

Rev.  Doke  shared  his  hopes:  “his  fervent  prayer  and 
passion,  that  even  though  this  course  has  been  bitterly  attacked 
by  many  politicians  chiefly  because  they  imagine  that  it  places 
a  new  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  Mr.  Gandhi  has 
frequently  replied  that  Passive  Resistance,  has  come  to  stay; 
well,  thank  god  for  that  -  it  is  the  herald  of  peace.”  Like  Rev. 
Doke,  many  before  and  after  him  have  wondered  why  “those 
who  ponder  over  these  things  think  that  they  can  see,  with 
the  Indian  Dreamer,  a  brighter  day  dawning  across  the  world. 


During  his  early  years  of  legal  practice,  Johannesburg,  1900 

Why  should  not  the  sword  be  turned  into  the  ploughshare, 
and  the  spear  into  the  pruning-hook?  Why  should  not  men 
learn  to  say  war  no  more?  And  who  can  tell  but  that  this  long- 
dtawn  Indian  agony  may  be  the  beginning  of  that  experience 
of  profound  peace”,  why  not,  indeed. 

By  the  time  he  had  this  conversation  with  Rev.  Doke, 
Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  had,  indeed,  come  a  long 
way  from  the  unsure  struggling  lawyer  who  acknowledged  in 
his  Autobiography  that  he  “had  gone  to  South  Africa  for 
travel,  for  finding  an  escape  from  Kathiawad  intrigues  and  for 
gaining  my  own  livelihood  but  found  myself  in  search  of  God 
and  striving  for  self-realisation  in  the  Dark  continenr.” 
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In  1893,  a  young  London  educated  Lawyer,  Mohandas 
Karamchand  Gandhi,  “wanted  somehow  to  leave  India,  to 
escape  the  petty  politics  of  the  country”,  particularly  his 
native  Kathiawad,  which,  as  he  observed  in  his  Autobiography 
“had  its  rich  crop  of  political,  and  petty  intrigues  between 
states  and  where  intrigues  of  officers  for  power  were  the  order 
of  the  day.” 

In  retrospect  it  would  seem  that  destiny  had  much  bigger 
plans  for  ‘this  chosen  one.’ 


some  legal  work,  Gandhi  conceived  a  technique  which  remains 
unparalleled  in  the  world. 

The  account  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  young  Gandhi 
in  search  of  some  means  of  livelihood  far  away  from  his  home 
in  a  distant  land  makes  for  an  amazing  story.  From  the  very 
moment  of  his  arrival  in  1893,  beginning  with  the  humiliating 
incident  at  Pietermaritzberg  railway  platform,  it  was  as  if 
destiny  had  laid  before  him  the  course  he  had  to  follow  in  the 
next  twenty  one  years  of  his  stay  in  South  Africa. 


In  his  celebrated  book  Mahatma  Gandhi  -  A  Great  Life  in 
Brief,  Vincent  Sheean  gives  a  detailed  background  of  South 
Africa  of  1893,  when  Gandhi  went  there.  According  to  him. 
South  Africa  ol  those  days  “conformed  only  in  outline  to  the 
Union  of  today,  with  significant  differences.  That  is,  it 
consisted  of  four  units:  Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  the 
Transvaal,  and  the  Gape  Colony,  of  which  only  the  last  bore 
a  distinctly  English  imprint.  At  that  time  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  the  Transvaal  were  Boer  Republics,  with  Dutch  (in 
the  African  version)  as  their  official  language.  Natal,  with  a 
very  mixed  population,  had  been  annexed  to  the  British 
crown  in  1845  after  some  lively  vicissitudes,  but  except  lor 
Durban,  its  chief  city,  it  had  no  great  number  of  English 
settlers  ol  businessmen.  The  restless  spirits  of  many  adventurers 
were  abroad,  and  it  was  a  brawling  time,  as  we  learn  from 
many  other  sources  (not  Gandhi).” 

South  Africa  proved  to  be  an  important  turning  point  in 
Gandhi’s  life.  It  confronted  him  with  many  unusual 
experiences  and  challenges,  and  profoundly  transformed  him. 
Within  a  week  of  his  arrival  he  had  an  experience  that  changed 
the  course  of  his  life.  Though  he  went  to  South  Africa  for 

Advocate  Gandhi  with  his  office  colleagues,  Johannesbtitg,  1905 


It  was  sheer  providence,  which  took  Mohandas 
Karamchand  Gandhi  to  that  great  theatre  of  action.  The 
epoch  making  opportunity  was  provided  to  him  by  Dada 
Abdullah  Sheth  and  Go.  who  sought  to  engage  him  as  a  legal 
advisor  in  their  trading  firm. 
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Abdulhih  Sheth,  a  rich  but  illiterate  Mohammedan  merchant 
from  his  native  Gujarat  was  at  first  uncertain  how  to  deal 
with  Gandhi.  Nobody  like  Gandhi-  that  is,  no  educated 
Indian  who  was  a  London  barrister  wearing  English  clothes- 
had  ever  appeared  in  Natal  before.  The  Indian  merchants  in 
South  Africa  were  prosperous,  but  had  made  their  own  way 
in  a  new  country  by  acumen,  without  other  advantages;  they 
cared  little  for  ‘hygiene  and  sanitation’,  those  lifelong 
preoccupations  of  Gandhi’s,  they  hardly  knew  any  English; 
they  meekly  accepted  many  disabilities  and  indignities  from 
the  European  overlords.  The  majority  of  the  Indian  merchants 
were  Moslems,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Parsis  and  Ghristians.  But 
most  of  the  clerks  and  book-keepers  were  Hindus.  Indians 
were  known  among  the  Europeans  as  ‘coolies’,  whatever 
their  occupation  or  race  or  religion,  and  Gandhi-  the  only 
Indian  barrister  in  South  Africa-  soon  became  known  as  ‘the 
coolie  barrister’. 

Of  this  plight  Gandhi  knew  nothing  at  all  when  he  sailed 
from  Bombay  in  late  April  1893.  It  took  six  weeks  for  the 
ship  to  get  to  Durban,  with  stops  at  various  ports  on  the  way. 
The  ship  was  crowded,  and  Gandhi  could  get  a  berth  only  in 
the  Gaptain’s  cabin,  by  that  officer’s  kindness.  The  Gaptain 
taught  him  chess,  and  the  fellow  passengers  were  friendly.  It 
was  not  until  he  got  off  the  ship  at  Durban,  to  be  met  by 
Abdullah  Sheth,  his  new  employer,  that  he  noticed  a  difference 
in  the  manner  of  Europeans  toward  Indians.  He  was  to  learn 
a  great  deal  in  a  short  time — in  a  very  few  days,  in  fact. 

All  this  the  young  Gandhi  learnt  quickly.  Abdullah  Sheth 
was  his  tutor  and  seems  to  have  warmed  to  the  stranger  after 
a  few  days.  Gandhi  learned,  for  example,  that  these  well-to- 
do  Indian  merchants  and  their  staff  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  much  larger  population  of  Indian  workers  who 
had  been  brought  to  South  Africa  under  ‘indenture’-that  is. 


as  contract  labourers  for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  workers 
were  mostly  from  southern  India,  speaking  Tamil  or  Telugu, 
and  the  merchants  were  from  the  north,  speaking  one  or 
another  of  the  northern  languages.  The  workers,  moreover, 
were  all  illiterate,  a  depressed  community  with,  practically 
speaking,  no  rights.  As  soon  as  Gandhi  became  aware  of  their 
existence,  they  were  much  in  his  thoughts,  but  by  the  nature 
of  things  he  had  no  contact  with  them  for  some  time;  his  task 
was  to  work  on  a  lawsuit  for  the  firm  of  Abdullah  Sheth. 

The  lawsuit  was  for  a  large  sum  ($  40,000),  and  was 
complicated  to  a  high  degree  by  disputes  over  book-keeping 
detail.  Gandhi  had  to  go  through  some  severe  study,  involving 
a  self-given  course  in  book-keeping,  before  he  could 
understand  it.  Quite  early  in  this  operation  he  made  up  his 
mind,  and  told  his  employer,  that  he  would  try  to  settle  it  out 
of  court  -  if  he  could.  This  remained  a  fixed  principle  in  all 
his  professional  career,  and  most  of  his  cases  were  so  settled. 
This  was  advisable  because  of  the  great  saving  in  fees,  he 
thought,  but  also  and  perhaps  chiefly,  because  the  suit  was 
between  relatives  who  had  been  and  ought  to  be  friends. 

Some  three  days  after  he  had  landed  in  Durban,  Dada 
Abdullah  took  him  to  a  magistrate’s  court  to  see  how  it 
worked.  Gandhi  in  those  days  wore  his  English  clothes  but 
with  an  Indian  turban  on  his  head  and  decorum  required  that 
it  be  kept  on.  The  English  custom  of  removing  the  hat  on 
entering  a  house  or  courtroom  is  thus  directly  at  variance 
with  Indian  proprieties.  Gandhi  entered  the  court  with  his 
turban  on  and  kept  it  on,  though  he  noticed  the  magistrate 
staring  at  him.  Eventually  the  magistrate  asked  him  to  remove 
the  turban;  he  refused  and  left  the  courtroom. 

There  was  quite  a  little  row  about  this  incident;  Gandhi 
wrote  to  the  papers  defending  his  right  to  wear  an  Indian 
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turban  at  all  times,  and  a  controversy  arose  which  made  him 
known  in  Natal  sooner  than  he  might  have  been  otherwise. 
Even  in  this  dilemma  he  was  willing  to  compromise  by 
wearing  an  English  hat.  Gandhi  took  his  employer’s  advice, 
wearing  his  turban  thereafter  as  a  sort  of  badge  of 
independence.  (“If  you  wear  a  hat  you  will  look  like  a  waiter,” 
Dada  Abdullah  told  him). 


from  the  first-class  compartment.  Because  he  refused  on 
principle  to  travel  in  any  other  manner,  he  had  to  sit  in  the 
railway  station  at  Maritzburg  all  night  long  in  the  bitter  cold 
and  introspect.  In  \\h  Autobiography,  Gandhi  gives  a  poignant 
account  of  his  mental  turbulence  during  those  defining 
moments: 


When  he  felt  that  he  understood  the  lawsuit  well  enough, 
Gandhi  notified  Abdullah  Sheth  that  he  was  ready  to  go  to 
Pretoria,  the  capital  of  Transvaal,  where  the  case  was  to  be 
tried.  Abdullah  was  anxious;  the  Transvaal  was  even  more 
difficult  than  Natal  for  Indians;  the  journey  was  long;  there 
was  the  question  of  where  Gandhi  could  stay  in  Pretoria.  The 
young  barrister  made  light  of  the  difficulties  and  set  forth  in 
the  train  with  a  first-class  ticket. 


“I  began  to  think  of  my  duty.  Should  I  fight  for  my  rights 
or  go  back  to  India,  or  should  I  go  on  to  Pretoria  without 
minding  the  insults,  and  return  to  India  alter  finishing  the 
case?  It  would  be  cowardice  to  run  back  to  India  without 

Pietermaritzburg  Railway  Station: 
the  seeds  ot  Satyagraha  were  sown  here 


When  the  train  reached  Maritzburg  (also  known  as 
Pietermaritzburg)  the  capital  of  Natal,  he  was  forcibly  removed 


where  he  had  to  take  a  stagecoach  to  Johannesburg.  There 
were  more  difficulties  awaiting  him.  At  first  the  coach  agent 
wanted  to  refuse  him  a  passage,  but  on  Gandhi’s  insistence 
allowed  him  to  come  along-  not  inside  the  coach  with  the 
other  passengers,  but  on  the  box  outside,  along  with  the 
coachman.  The  young  barrister  ‘pocketed  the  insult’,  as  he 
said,  but  later  on  in  the  day  when  the  coach  agent  wanted  to 
come  out  for  air  and  told  Gandhi  to  sit  on  the  footboard  so 
that  he  (the  agent)  could  sit  by  the  coachman  and  smoke, 
Gandhi  refused.  The  man  thereupon  proceeded  to  beat  him 
up-  a  thorough  assault,  witnessed  by  the  passengers,  who 
protested  in  vain.  At  the  night  stop  (Standerton),  Gandhi  was 
met  by  Indian  merchants  who  kept  him  overnight,  and  in  the 
morning  he  was  given  a  seat,  without  incident,  on  a  new 
coach  with  a  new  conductor. 


Grand  National  Hotel,  Johannesburg, 
where  Gandhi  was  refused  accommodation  in  1893 


fulfilling  my  obligation.  The  hardship  to  which  I  was  subjected 
was  superficial  -  only  a  symptom  of  the  deep  disease  of  colour 
prejudice.  I  should  try,  if  possible,  to  root  out  the  disease  and 
suffer  hardships  in  the  process.  Redress  lor  wrongs  I  should 
seek  only  to  the  extent  that  would  be  necessary  for  the 
removal  of  the  colour  prejudice.” 


In  the  morning,  he  sent  telegtams  to  the  railway 
management  and  to  Abdullah  Sheth  in  Durban,  who  took 
appropriate  steps;  the  Indian  merchants  of  Maritzburg, 
informed  by  telegram,  came  to  see  him  to  tell  him  their  own 
troubles  of  the  same  order;  when  the  next  evening’s  train 
arrived,  a  berth  had  been  reserved  for  him,  and  he  accepted  it. 


Gandhi  arrived  the  next  morning  at  Gharlestown  from 


At  Johannesburg,  there  was  a  fresh  incident:  he  could  not 
be  admitted  to  the  Gtand  National  Hotel.  His  Indian  merchant 
friends  explained  to  him  that  no  Indian  could  stay  in  any 
hotel  in  this  country.  They  warned  him  that  the  Dutch 
Transvaal  was  much  worse  than  English  Natal,  and  that  on 
his  journey  to  Pretotia  on  the  following  day  he  would  be 
obliged  to  travel  third  class:  it  was  an  iron  rule. 

Gandhi  was  as  firm  then,  in  his  gentle  way,  as  he  was  ever 
afterwards.  It  was  a  matter  of  principle,  and  he  would  not 
give  in.  He  wrote  to  the  station  master  of  Johannesburg  and 
stated  his  intention,  then  proceeded  to  buy  a  first-class  ticket. 
The  station  master,  a  Dutchman  from  Holland,  sold  the 
ticket,  but  asked  Gandhi  not  to  involve  him  in  any  trouble 
that  might  result. 

However,  these  insults  did  not  shake  his  determination. 
Instead,  he  became  more  resolute  as  he  narrates  in  Satyagraha 
in  South  Africa:  “Trade  and  sensitiveness  could  ill  go  together. 
The  Indian  merchants  had,  therefore,  made  it  a  principle  to 
pocket  insults  as  they  might  pocket  cash.  They  told  me  how 
Indians  could  not  enter  the  railway  station  by  the  main  gate 
and  how  difficult  it  was  for  them  to  purchase  tickets.  I  left  for 
Pretoria  the  same  night.  The  Almighty  Searcher  of  all  hearts 
put  my  determination  to  a  full  test.  I  suffered  further  insults 
and  received  more  beatings  on  my  way  to  Pretoria.  But  all 
this  only  confirmed  me  in  my  determination.” 

His  experiences  on  the  way  to  Pretoria  had  given  him  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  the  status  of  Indians  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
he  wished  to  do  what  he  could  about  it. 

On  reaching  Pretoria,  he  called  a  meeting  of  the  Indians 
living  there  through  a  Muslim  merchant,  Tyeb  Sheth,  his 
opponent  in  the  law  suit,  in  order  to  make  them  aware  of 


their  deplorable  condition  in  a  foreign  country  and  explore 
methods  for  raising  their  position.  The  burden  of  his  speech 
was  that  in  order  to  raise  their  status  in  South  Africa,  Indians 
must  observe  truthfulness  in  business  dealings,  cultivate 
cleanliness  and  sanitary  habits  as  they  were  the  repository  of 
India’s  honour  in  a  foreign  country,  for  “the  conduct  of  a  few 
Indians  was  the  measure  of  that  of  the  millions  of  their  fellow 
country  men.”  He  urged  them  to  form  an  association  to 
bring  their  hardship  and  disabilities  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities. 

In  Gandhi’s  views,  the  first  step  for  the  Indians  for  raising 
their  status  in  a  foreign  country  was  to  clear  the  prejudices  of 
the  whites  ‘that  the  Indians  were  as  a  matter  of  habit  untruthful, 
dirty,  untrustworthy  and  so  could  not  become  a  part  of  the 
mainstream  of  the  cultural  life  of  South  Africa.’ 

It  was  a  sort  of  model  Gandhi  speech-  he  was  to  make 
countless  others  of  the  same  kind  before  the  end  of  his 
sojourn  in  South  Africa.  It  concluded,  of  course,  with  his 
offer  to  do  anything  he  could. 

That,  too,  was  characteristic:  he  wanted  to  help  the  Indians, 
but  he  began  by  telling  them  what  they  themselves  should  do. 
His  most  earnest  plea  was  made  for  truthfulness  in  business. 
He  deliberated,  of  course,  upon  hygiene  and  sanitation,  urging 
them  to  reform  in  these  respects.  He  then  asked  them  to 
obliterate  all  the  distinctions  of  religion  and  region  brought 
over  from  India. 

Thus  began,  on  the  smallest  scale,  and  unnoticed  by 
any  but  a  handful  of  Indians  in  Pretoria,  the  mission  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi.  It  was  what  he  was  soon  to  call  ‘public 
work’,  a  kind  of  service  for  which  he  would  never  accept  any 
emolument. 
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while  in  Pretoria,  he  made  friends  with  A.W  Baker,  Dada 
Abdullah’s  attorney  in  Pretoria,  two  elderly  sisters  Miss  Cabb 
and  Miss  Harris.  With  them,  he  attended  afternoon  prayers  in 
the  church  and  occasionally  met  them  on  Sundays  over  tea. 

This  helped  broaden  his  spiritual  horizon,  as  these  religious 
encounters  strengthened  his  beliel  that  the  underlying  message 
ol  all  religions  is  one.  Gandhi’s  professional  work  in  Pretoria 
did  not  require  much  hard  labour.  His  employer  had  already 
engaged  a  very  competent  attorney.  Since  he  had  plenty  of 
time  on  hand,  these  meetings  kept  him  preoccupied  and 
provided  him  with  an  opportunity  to  understand  the  psyche 
of  the  white  population.  In  times  of  need  later,  these 
friendships  stood  him  in  good  stead,  as  his  white  friends 
offered  to  help  him  and  his  cause. 

Soon,  Gandhi’s  year  was  up,  and  he  prepared  to  go  home 
after  the  case  was  settled.  It  had  been  a  momentous  year  not 
only  in  his  discoveries,  but  also  in  the  arousing  of  his  religious 
consciousness. 

Gandhi  went  back  to  Durban  and  made  his  arrangements 
to  go  home.  Abdullah  Sheth  arranged  an  all-day  farewell  for 
him,  with  a  good  many  of  the  Indians  ol  Durban  present. 
In  the  course  ol  the  farewell  party,  Gandhi  saw  a  newspaper 
item  about  ‘Indian  Franchise  Bill’  of  the  Natal  legislature.  It 
was  a  bill  withdrawing  the  right  to  vote  from  Indians,  and 
had  apparently  almost  been  passed.  Gandhi,  in  amazement, 
asked  if  his  Indian  friends  of  Durban  had  done  anything 
about  it.  They  had  not.  They  were  more  or  less  reconciled 
to  their  status  as  they  lelt  that  it  was  no  use  to  struggle. 
Gandhi  tried  to  tell  them  the  importance  of  the  franchise 
and  the  seriousness  of  their  situation  if  they  lost  it.  Their 
response  was  a  touching  clamour  for  him  to  stay  with  them 
and  tell  them  what  to  do. 


Gandhi  accepted  to  stay  for  one  month,  on  condition  that 
they  find  the  funds  for  a  struggle  against  the  Franchise  Bill. 
He  himsell  would  accept  no  payment  for  public  work,  but 
the  costs  of  printing,  research,  law  consultations,  and  travel 
must  be  paid;  moreover,  one  man  could  not  do  all  the  work; 
there  must  be  volunteers. 

The  first  step  was  to  send  a  telegraphed  request  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Legislature  to  delay  further  debate  on  the 
Franchise  Bill  until  the  Indians  could  be  heard.  Then  there 
was  the  drafting  and  copying  out  ol  the  petition  itself,  with 
three  handwritten  copies  for  the  legislature  and  an  extra 
copy  for  the  press.  The  Speaker  had  given  them  only  two 
days,  and  Gandhi  with  his  volunteers  worked  night  as  well 
as  day. 

A  meeting  of  the  Indians  was  held  the  next  day  and  it  was 
decided  to  oppose  the  bill  by  submitting  a  petition  to  the 
Assembly.  The  bill  was,  then,  in  its  final  stage.  The  drafting 
of  the  petition  put  Gandhi’s  legal  skill  to  test.  The  submission 
ol  the  petition  was  followed  by  letters  to  the  editors,  a  letter 
to  the  Natal  Premier  and  a  petition  to  the  Governor.  All  these 
showed  a  high  degree  of  erudition.  Gandhi  made  full  use  of 
the  researches  of  European  ideologists  and  western  admirers 
of  democracy  and  liberty  to  support  the  claim  of  Indians  for 
franchise.  He  appeared  to  be  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
James  Stuart  Mill,  Edmund  Burke,  John  Bright,  Henry  Maine, 
Hunter,  Maxmuller,  Schopenhaur  as  well  as  the  contemporary 
bureaucrats  and  heads  of  government  who  had  come  in 
contact  with  the  Indians. 

His  main  arguments  were: 

I.  That  the  treatment  meted  out  to  the  Indians  in  South 
Africa  was  contrary  to  teachings  of  Christianity. 

II.  That  the  Indians  were  British  subjects  and  the  treat- 
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ment  meted  out  to  them  was  against  the  British  sense 
of  Justice. 

III.  That  the  Indians  made  substantial  contribution  to  the 
economy  and  welfare  of  the  colony  (Natal). 

IV.  That  the  Indians  were  cultured  and  so  can  exercise  the 
right  to  vote  judiciously. 

To  prepare  a  mass  petition  was  no  small  task  and  could  not 
be  done  in  a  day.  Volunteers  were  enlisted,  and  all  did  their 
due  share  of  the  work. 

Gandhi  personally  took  considerable  pains  over  the 
drawing  up  of  this  petition.  He  read  all  the  literature  available 
on  the  subject.  His  argument  centered  round  a  principle  and 
on  expedience.  He  argued  that  the  Indians  had  a  right  of  the 
franchise  in  Natal,  as  they  had  a  kind  of  franchise  in  India. 
He  urged  that  it  was  expedient  to  retain  it,  as  the  Indian 
population  capable  of  using  the  franchise  was  very  small. 

Ten  thousand  signatures  were  obtained  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight.  To  secure  this  number  of  signatures  from  the  whole 
of  the  province  was  no  easy  task,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  the  volunteers  were  perfect  strangers  to  the  work.  Specially 
competent  volunteers  had  to  be  selected  for  the  work,  as  it  had 
been  decided  not  to  take  a  single  signature  without  the 
signatory  fully  understanding  the  petition.  The  villages  were 
scattered  at  long  distances.  The  work  could  be  done  promptly 
only  if  a  number  of  workers  put  their  whole  heart  into  it.  And 
this  they  did.  Gandhi  gives  vivid  details  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
volunteers  in  his  Autobiography:  “All  carried  out  their  allotted 
task  with  enthusiasm.  But  as  I  am  writing  these  lines,  the 
figures  of  Sheth  Dawud  Muhammad,  Rustomji,  Adamji 
Miyakhan,  and  Amod  Jiva  rise  clearly  before  my  mind.  They 
brought  in  the  largest  number  of  signatures.  Sheth  Dawud 
kept  going  about  in  his  carriage  the  whole  day.  And  it  was  all 


a  labour  of  love,  not  one  of  them  asking  for  even  his  out-of- 
pocket  expenses.  Dada  Abdulla’s  house  became  at  once  a 
caravanserai  and  a  public  office.  A  number  of  educated  friends 
who  helped  me  and  many  others  had  their  food  there.” 

After  two  days,  the  Indian  petition  was  presented  in  the 
legislature,  read,  and  discussed;  it  appeared  in  the  press;  it 
created  a  stir;  but  the  Franchise  Bill  was  passed. 

“We  all  knew”,  writes  Gandhi  in  Satyagraha  in  South 
Africa,  “that  this  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  the  agitation 
had  infused  new  life  into  the  community  and  had  brought 
home  to  them  the  conviction  that  the  community  was  one 
and  indivisible,  and  that  it  was  as  much  their  duty  to  fight  for 
its  political  rights  as  for  its  trading  rights.” 

Though  Gandhi  could  not  prevent  the  bill  from  getting 
into  the  statute  book,  his  efforts  did  create  awakening  among 
the  Indians  in  South  Africa  and  a  stir  among  the  whites  in 
Natal.  The  young  lawyer  was  conscious  that  the  mission 
undertaken  by  him  was  far  beyond  his  ability  and  position. 
But  there  was  hardly  any  choice.  For,  according  to  him,  he 
was  the  only  available  person  to  undertake  it.  A  regular 
organization  was  needed  to  carry  on  the  struggle  against 
continuous  hostile  moves  of  the  whites  against  the  Indians  in 
South  Africa.  As  a  result,  on  22  May  1894,  the  Natal  Indian 
Congress  was  founded.  Abdulla  Haji  Adam  was  elected  its 
chairman  and  Gandhi  its  honorary  secretary. 

It  was  mostly  a  middle  class  association,  as  a  vast  majority 
of  Indians  in  South  Africa  were  labourers  who  could  not 
afford  to  pay  its  £3  annual  membership  fee.  However,  when 
the  struggle  of  the  Indians  against  discrimination  in  South 
Africa  became  fierce  and  intensive,  it  started  enrolling  even 
those  persons  as  members  who  could  not  pay  subscription 
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Founders  of  the  Natal  Indian  Congress,  1894 


fees  but  could  work  for  the  programmes  of  the  association. 
Initially  a  member  was  required  to  have  a  working  knowledge 
of  English  but  this  was  not  strictly  enforced. 

A  small  committee  was  formed  to  carry  on  its  day-to-day 
work.  It  was  not  a  political  party  as  it  had  no  aim  to  capture 
political  power  in  South  Africa.  Its  main  objective  was  to  raise 
the  social,  political  and  economic  status  of  the  Indians  in  South 
Africa.  The  name  ‘Congress’  that  Gandhi  gave  to  this  body  was 
symbolic  of  his  regard  for  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  especially  Dadabhai  Naoroji,  who  presided  over  its 
session  in  1893.  It  was  an  intelligent  decision  as  by  allying  his 
association,  even  symbolically,  with  that  of  the  home  country, 
he  hoped  to  win  the  support  and  sympathies  of  the  Indians  for 
their  brethren  fighting  against  injustice  in  a  foreign  country. 


The  choice  of  a  name  was  delicate  business;  the  Indian 
National  Congress,  at  home  in  India,  had  already  begun  to 
irk  conservative  and  imperialist  opinion,  though  its  activities 
were  innocuous  enough.  Yet  Gandhi  felt  that  no  other  name 
could  give  the  flavour  of  an  all-embracing  organization  from 
which  no  Indian  should  be  barred.  Such  nationalism  as  existed 
in  India  was  already  firmly  associated  with  the  word  ‘Congress.’ 
‘The  name  Congress’,  writes  Gandhi,  “I  knew  was  in  bad 
odour  with  the  conservatives  in  England  and  yet  the  Congress 
was  the  very  life  ol  India.  I  wanted  to  popularise  it  in  Natal. 
It  savoured  of  cowardice  to  hesitate  to  adopt  the  name.” 

The  overwhelming  responsibility  that  had  fallen  on  young 
Gandhi  comes  out  forcefully  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Dadabhai 
Naoroji  apprising  him  with  the  developments  in  South  Africa. 
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“I  am  yet  inexperienced  and  young  and,  therefore,  quite 
liable  to  make  mistakes.  The  responsibility  undertaken  is 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  my  ability.  You  will,  therefore, 
oblige  me  very  greatly  if  you  will  kindly  direct  and  guide  me 
and  make  necessary  suggestions  which  shall  be  received  as 
from  a  father  to  his  child.” 

Gandhi’s  short  experience  of  the  constitutional  fight  with 
the  Natal  Government  brought  home  to  him  that  he  would 
be  needed  in  South  Africa  for  a  longer  period  to  guide  the 
Indians’  struggle  against  racial  discrimination  in  South  Africa. 
The  Indians  of  Durban  too  would  not  let  him  go  now.  Since 
he  would  not  accept  payment  for  public  work’,  the  merchants 
bonded  together  and  guaranteed  him  enough  professional 
work  as  a  lawyer  to  stay  another  year.  It  was  his  desire,  for 
quite  impersonal  reasons,  to  live  in  a  manner  befitting  a 
London  barrister,  to  travel  first-class,  and  to  compel  respect; 
to  do  this  he  needed  about  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  and 
the  sum  was  provided. 

The  work  proceeded  with  great  vigour  throughout  the 
first  year.  The  well-to-do  traders  went  about  far  off  villages  in 
their  own  conveyances,  enrolling  new  members  and  collecting 
subscriptions.  Everybody  did  not  pay  after  a  mere  asking. 
Some  required  to  be  persuaded.  This  persuasion  was  a  sort  of 
political  training,  and  made  people  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  the  situation. 

Right  from  those  formative  years,  Gandhi  had  a  penchant 
for  total  transparency  and  accuracy  in  financial  management 
of  public  organisations.  He  emphasised,  “But  collecting  funds 
was  not  the  only  thing  to  do.  In  fact  I  had  long  learnt  the 
principle  of  never  having  more  money  at  one’s  disposal  than 
necessary.  People  never  cared  to  have  receipts  for  the  amounts 
they  paid,  but  we  always  insisted  on  the  receipts  being  given. 
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Letter  to  friends  in  India  intimating 
the  plight  ol  Indians  in  South  Africa,  1897 


Every  pie  was  thus  clearly  accounted  for,  and  I  dare  say  the 
account  books  for  the  year  1894  can  be  found  intact  even 
today  in  the  records  of  Natal  Indian  Congress.  Carefully  kept 
accounts  are  a  sine  qua  non  for  any  organization.  Without 
them  it  falls  into  disrepute.  Without  properly  kept  accounts 
it  is  impossible  to  maintain  truth  in  its  pristine  purity.” 

Meetings  of  the  Congress  were  held  regularly,  sometimes 
once  a  week  and  never  less  than  once  a  month.  Gandhi 
taught  the  members  the  rules  of  procedure  -  all  new  to  them, 
of  course;  he  was  the  only  one  who  knew  these  things-  and 
they  learned  eagerly.  A  library,  a  debating  society,  a  special 
subsidiary  body  to  bring  together  the  educated  young  men 
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born  in  South  Africa — all  these  were  quickly  brought  into 
being.  The  effort  to  state  the  case  for  the  Indians  naturally  fell 
principally  upon  Gandhi,  and  he  produced  at  this  time  two 
pamphlets  for  the  Congress:  An  Appeal  to  Every  Briton  in 
South  Africa  3.nd  The  Indian  Franchise- An  Appeal.  Both  went  our 
far  and  wide,  not  only  in  South  Africa,  but  to  England  and 
India,  and  evoked  many  expressions  of  sympathy.  The 
question  was  ceasing  to  be  local  and  becoming  what  it  really 
was  :  both  general  and  fundamental. 

At  this  stage  of  development  the  inevitable  happened: 
Gandhi  came  into  contact  with  the  larger  mass  of  Indians  in 
South  Africa,  the  indentured  labourers.  He  had  been  aware  of 
them  all  the  time,  but  the  nature  of  his  occupations  had,  so 
far,  kept  him  from  any  acquaintance  with  them.  His  work 
had  thrown  him  entirely  with  the  prosperous  merchants  and 
their  staff  However,  what  he  had  already  done  was  known 
throughout  the  Indian  population. 

OnedayaTamil  workman,  trembling  and  weeping,  appeared 
in  his  office.  His  mouth  was  bleeding  and  two  front  teeth  had 
been  knocked  out.  He  held  his  turban  in  his  hand  deferentially 
(Mr.  Gandhi  was  a  barrister!)  and  poured  forth  his  story. 
Gandhi,  of  course,  did  not  understandTamil,  but  his  clerk  was 
from  southern  India  and  translated  for  him.  The  man  had  been 
severely  beaten  by  his  master,  a  well-known  European.  Gandhi 
sent  him  to  a  doctor  for  a  certificate  of  injuries,  and  then  took 
him  to  a  magistrate,  who  issued  a  summon  to  the  offending 
master.  Gandhi,  who  knew  the  law,  did  not  wish  to  see  the 
brutal  European  master  punished;  he  only  wanted  the  victim 
released  from  that  particular  indenture  and  transferred,  if 
possible,  to  another.  He  secured  the  agreement  of  the  European 
master  (who  by  that  time  was  probably  rather  frightened)  and 
then  went  to  the  Protector  of  Indentured  Labourers,  a  public 
official,  who  released  the  man  to  another  indenture.  Gandhi, 


out  of  his  slender  acquaintance  among  Europeans,  found  a 
new  master  willing  to  take  the  man.  The  victim  in  the  case  was 
called  Balastindaram,  a  name  Gandhi  never  forgot. 

The  episode  was  repeated  and  magnified;  it  became  a 
legend  overnight;  ‘there  was  a  man,  actually  an  Indian  sahib, 
a  barrister,  who  did  not  disdain  to  care  for  and  to  defend  a 
poor  beaten  coolie.’  The  story  went  rapidly  to  southern 
India,  and  succeeding  waves  of  Indian  immigration  were 
told,  even  before  they  left  India,  that  Gandhi  was  their  friend. 
As  for  Natal  itself,  the  indentured  labourers  adopted  him  at 
once,  and  streamed  through  his  office  from  then  onward. 
Gandhi’s  immense  popularity  in  southern  India,  which  actually 
preceded  his  full  recognition  in  the  north,  came  originally 
from  the  great  legend  (or  great  truth)  exemplified  in  the  story 
of  Balasundaram. 

In  South  Africa,  amongst  all  his  countrymen,  it  were  the 
Tamils  who  were  very  close  to  Gandhi.  Gandhi  was  himself 
very  deeply  moved.  Not  only  by  the  suffering  of  the  labourer, 
but  the  humility  of  the  man-  the  fact  that  he  held  his  headgear 
in  his  hand-  struck  deep  inro  Gandhi’s  heart.  He  felt,  as  he 
had  felt  before,  that  those  who  had  no  help  elsewhere  were 
the  people  he  most  desired  to  help. 

Such  small  things  were  Gandhi’s  secret  power,  more  than 
his  external  skills  in  law  or  action.  There  was  no  indentured 
labourer  in  Natal  who  did  not  know  all  about  this  within  a 
few  days. 

In  the  year  1 894,  the  Natal  Government  sought  to  impose 
an  annual  tax  of  £  25  on  the  indentured  Indians.  The  matter 
was  put  before  the  Natal  Indian  Congress  and  it  was  resolved 
to  organize  the  necessary  opposition.  The  Congress  organized 
a  fierce  campaign  against  this  tax.  The  Viceroy  disapproved  of 
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the  25  pounds  tax  but  agreed  to  a  poll  tax  of  3  pounds, 
although  the  Congress  could  not  regard  it  as  any  great 
achievement. 

Gandhi  had  now  completed  three  years  in  South  Africa, 
and  it  was  quite  apparent  that  he  would  have  to  stay  a  long 
time  if  he  hoped  to  bring  to  any  good  result  the  work  that  he 
had  initiated.  He  made  a  contract  with  his  Moslem  friends  in 
Durban:  they  would  permit  him  to  go  home  to  India  to 
collect  his  family  and  his  possessions,  such  as  they  were,  and 
to  come  back  on  the  same  terms  as  before.  He  picked  rwo 
devoted  volunteers  to  run  the  Natal  Indian  Congress  during 
his  absence  and  set  sail  lor  Bombay. 

While  in  India,  he  published  a  pamphlet,  which  came  to 
be  known  as  the  ‘Green  Pamphlet’  for  its  green  cover,  that  he 
wrote  during  his  voyage  from  Natal  to  Bombay  wherein  he 
described  the  wretched  condition  of  Indians  in  South  Africa. 
The  burden  of  the  essay  was  that  “sufferance  is  really  and 
sincerely  the  badge  of  the  Indians  in  South  Africa,”  on  account 
of  deep  hatred  against  the  Indians  in  South  Africa  especially 
in  Natal  “which  has  been  crystallized  in  legislation”  putting 
innumerable  legal  disabilities  on  them. 

It  was  taken  note  of  by  almost  all  the  leading  newspapers. 
Besides  distributing  the  pamphlet,  which  ran  into  a  second 
edition  because  of  great  demand,  Gandhi  delivered  lectures  at 
several  politically  prominent  places,  met  eminent  Congress 
leaders  such  as  Pherozeshah  Mehta,  Tilak,  Gokhale,  etc. 
Pherozeshah  Mehta  seemed  to  the  young  lawyer  ‘great  like 
the  Himalaya,  unscaleble  because  of  his  great  stature’  and 
Tilak  ‘vast  and  immeasurable  like  the  ocean’.  But  Gokhale 
appeared  to  him  ‘an  adorable  and  amiable  leader  who  like  the 
holy  Ganga  invited  every  devotee  to  consecrate  himself  or 
herself  by  taking  a  dip  into  it.’  This  was  young  lawyer’s  way 


of  showing  his  preference  for  a  leader  without  indicating  any 
disrespect  for  others. 

This  visit  to  India  also  provided  an  insight  to  Gandhi  how 
divided  Indian  society  and  politics  was,  a  thought  that  had 
not  crossed  his  mind  earlier.  But  now  his  South  African 
experience  helped  him  in  understanding  and  analysing  the 
political  situation  and  made  him  sensitive  to  the  causes  of 
Indian  decline  and  sorrow.  This  visit,  indeed,  was  an  eye 
opener  for  Gandhi.  In  India,  the  last  decade  of  the  19* 
century  and  the  first  decade  of  the  20*  century  was  dominated 
by  two  eminent  personalities  :  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak  and 
Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale,  and  they  both  belonged  to  Poona. 
Though  their  goals  were  the  same,  they  differed  in  their 
approach.  While  one  had  faith  in  direct  action  and  was  an 
extremist,  the  other  was  a  moderate.  But  they  both 
complemented  each  other.  Gandhi  learnt  his  lessons  in  politics 
from  both,  but  carved  his  own  path. 

Gandhi  stayed  in  India  for  five  months,  and  his  efforts 
had  the  desired  result  as  he  received  the  support  of  most  of 
the  Indian  leaders,  for  his  struggle  in  a  foreign  country. 

On  receipt  of  a  cable  to  rush  back  to  South  Africa  from 
Dada  Abdullah,  he  set  sail  for  Naral  in  December  wirh  his 
wife,  two  children  and  the  only  son  of  his  recently  widowed 
sister.  Dada  Abdulla’s  agents  made  arrangements  for  his 
second  voyage  to  South  Africa.  But  this  time,  he  was  mentally 
prepared  about  the  kind  of  role  he  was  going  to  play  in  South 
Africa.  He  had  worked  it  out  to  the  last  details,  even  how  his 
family  was  going  to  live  and  dress  up.  At  that  time,  the 
European  style  of  living  was  the  badge  of  civilization  for  the 
young  lawyer.  So  he  opted  for  Parsi  clothes  for  his  wife  and 
children  as  it  was  nearest  to  the  European  style,  though  it 
took  them  some  time  to  get  used  to  those  clothes. 
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In  1896,  he  again  returned  to  South  Africa.  Distorted 
reports  of  his  campaigning  in  India  had  already  generated  a 
lot  of  animosity  against  him  in  the  English  community  in 
South  Africa.  Therefore,  on  his  arrival  there  was  a  threatening 
mob  ot  Europeans  on  the  wharf  waiting  to  lynch  him.  Gandhi 
narrates  in  his  Autobiography:  “...the  captain  (of  the  Ship)  so 
far  as  1  recollect  -  said  to  me,  “  supposing  the  whites  carry  out 
their  threats,  how  will  you  stand  by  your  principle  ol  non¬ 
violence?”  To  which  I  replied,  “I  hope  God  will  give  me  the 
courage  and  the  sense  to  forgive  them  and  to  refrain  from 
bringing  them  to  the  law.  I  have  no  anger  against  them.  I  am 
only  sorry  for  their  ignorance  and  their  narrowness...” 

His  wife  and  children  were  sent  to  Parsee  Rustomjee’s 
house  and  then  Gandhi  came  out.  Once  Gandhi  disembarked 
from  the  ship  he  was  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  crowd  waiting 
for  him  outside. 

He  would  have  been  lynched  had  not  the  wife  of  the 
police  superintendent,  Mrs.  Alexander  intervened  and  saved 
him  by  standing  between  Gandhi  and  the  crowd.  That  act 
checked  the  fury  of  the  mob  as  it  was  difficult  for  them  to 
‘deliver  blows  on  him  without  harming’  the  European  lady. 
But  later,  Rustomjee’s  house  was  besieged  by  the 
demonstrators.  The  superintendent  of  police,  fearing  serious 
disturbance  and  forcible  entry  of  the  house  by  the  crowd 
which  could  cause  damage  to  the  life  and  property  of  his 
host  had  to  get  Gandhi  removed  to  the  police  station 
disguised  as  a  police  man. 

“All  this  appeared  in  the  newspapers  the  next  day,”  Gandhi 
described  later,  in  Satyagraha  in  South  Africa,  “sensible  people 
among  the  Europeans  admitted  their  mistake.  The  newspapers 
expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  standpoint  of  the  Europeans 
in  Natal,  but  at  the  same  time  fully  defended  my  action.  This 


enhanced  my  reputation  as  well  as  the  prestige  of  the  Indian 
community.”  News  of  the  assault  on  Gandhi  disturbed 
London.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Colonies,  cabled  the  Natal  authorities  to  prosecute  the 
attackers. 

The  crowd  had  been  shouting:  ‘And  we’ll  hang  old  Gandhi 
on  the  sour  apple  tree,  and  ‘Gandhi  ought  to  have  hated  every 
white  face  to  the  end  of  his  life,’  wrote  Professor  Edward 
Thompson  of  Oxford  in  1938.  But  Gandhi  forgave  the 
whites  in  Durban  who  assembled  to  lynch  him  and  he  forgave 
those  who  mauled  and  beat  him.  His  soul  kept  no  record  of 
past  sins  against  his  body.  Instead  of  prosecuting  the  guilty,  he 
pursued  the  more  creative  task  of  lightening  his  countrymen’s 
lot.  For  Gandhi,  this  experience  was  divinely  destined  and  he 
recollects  in  Satyagraha  in  South  Africa  With,  usual  equanimity: 
“I  had  a  most  valuable  experience,  and  whenever  I  think  of 
that  day,  I  feel  that  God  was  preparing  me  for  the  practice  of 
Satyagraha.” 

D.G.  Tendulkar,  in  his  hooh  Mahatma  -  Life  of  Mohandas 
Karamchand  Gandhi,  gives  intimate  details  of  how  Gandhi 
was  settling  his  household  in  Durban  and  how  a  subtle 
change  was  coming  to  his  personality,  guiding  him  to  the 
ethical  path:  “In  Durban,  Gandhi  had  a  little  house  in  a 
pleasant  suburb  and  it  was  suitably  furnished.  The  food  was 
simple,  but  as  he  used  to  invite  English  friends  and  Indian  co¬ 
workers,  the  house  expense  was  fairly  high.  He  had  a  servant 
and  a  cook.  Having  set  up  his  household  and  directed  that  his 
children  should  dress  and  behave  according  to  English  custom, 
his  next  problem  was  their  education.  European  schools  were 
unsatisfactory,  as  the  children  could  be  admitted  only  as  a 
favour,  and  he  was  disinclined  to  send  them  to  missionary 
schools.  He  engaged  an  English  governess  and  himself  gave 
the  children  lessons  in  their  mother  tongue,  Gujarati. 
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A  change  was  coming  fast  over  Gandhi.  He  had  started  on 
a  life  of  ease  and  comfort  but  it  was  shortlived.  A  period  of 
introspection  dawned  and  his  life  gradually  became  simpler. 
To  bring  down  the  house  expense,  he  started  washing  his  own 
clothes.  He  bought  a  book  on  washing,  studied  the  art  and 
taught  it  to  Kasturbai.  He  threw  off  his  dependence  on  the 
barber  also;  he  purchased  a  pair  of  clippers  and  cut  his  hair 
before  the  mirror.” 

As  head  of  the  family,  he  demanded  full  obedience  to  his 
wishes  though  his  plans  and  life-style  appeared  irksome  to  the 
rest  of  the  members  of  his  family.  Once  his  wife  refused  to 
clean  the  chamber  pot  of  an  untouchable  clerk  who  had 
converred  to  Christianity  and  had  started  living  with  him. 
Being  a  newcomer  he  did  not  know  that  the  chamber  pot  had 
to  be  cleaned  by  the  person  himself  or  herself  Gandhi 
wanted  her  to  do  this  work  cheerfully.  He  chided  her  while 
tears  were  dropping  from  her  eyes.  In  a  fit  of  anger,  he 
caught  her  by  the  hand  and  dragged  her  to  the  gate  threatening 
to  turn  her  out  of  the  house.  By  her  matchless  power  of 
endurance,  she  made  him  see  reason.  “Have  you  no  shame?” 
She  asked,  “where  am  I  to  go?”  This  melted  Gandhi’s  anger 
and  he  realised  his  mistake. 

A  repentant  Mahatma  went  over  the  entire  gamut  of 
man-woman  relationship.  He  saw  his  conduct  as  wrong, 
which  led  him  to  think  of  the  general  condition  of  women, 
the  subordinate  position  to  which  women  are  forced  in 
Indian  society.  After  the  incident  of  1893  at  Maritzburg 
railway  station,  this  was  Gandhi’s  second  awakening.  Both  the 
events  had  taken  place  in  South  Africa  and  both  had  a 
profound  impact  on  the  Mahatma.  His  recollection  of  these 
in  his  Autobiography  is  not  hyperbolic:  it  is  factual,  almost 
devoid  of  emotions  though  these  two  shaped  his  thinking 
radically. 


The  question  of  doing  some  concrete  act  of  service  had 
been  constantly  agitating  Gandhi's  mind.  When  once  a 
leprosy  patient  came  to  his  door,  he  offered  him  shelter, 
dressed  his  wounds,  and  began  to  look  after  him.  Barer  he 
sent  him  to  a  hospital.  Gandhi  longed  for  more  humanitarian 
work  of  a  permanent  nature  and  so  he  daily  worked  a  few 
hours  in  a  small  hospital  in  ascertaining  the  patients' 
complaints,  laying  the  facts  before  the  doctor  and  dispensing 
the  prescriptions.  It  brought  him  in  closer  touch  with  the 
suffering  Indians,  most  of  them,  indentured  labourers. 

Gandhi  had  two  sons  born  in  South  Africa,  and  his 
experience  in  the  hospital  was  useful  in  raising  them.  He 
looked  after  his  babies  and  served  as  a  midwife  at  the  birth 
of  his  last  son.  He  did  not  desire  any  more  children  and 
began  to  strive  after  self-control. 

Along  with  external  agitation,  the  question  of  internal 
improvemenr  was  also  taken  up.  The  Europeans  throughout 
South  Africa  had  been  agitating  against  Indians  on  the  grounds 
of  their  ways  of  life  besides  their  colour. 

After  coming  in  contact  with  Indians  of  various  walks  of 
life  in  South  Africa,  the  young  lawyer  drew  the  following 
conclusions  from  his  analysis  of  their  problems: 

I.  That  the  Indians  were  demoralized  and  were  devoid  of 
self-respect,  human  dignity,  awareness  of  their  cultural 
heritage,  self-reliance  and  courage. 

II.  They  lacked  unity  as  they  hailed  from  different  parts  of 
India  and  followed  different  religions.  Difference  in 
status  and  professions  also  prevented  them  from  coming 
to  a  common  platform  for  a  joint  action.  The 
Mohammedan  traders  mostly  hailing  from  Gujarat, 
distinguished  themselves  from  the  rest  of  Indians  by 
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designating  themselves  as  Arabs.  Similarly,  children  of 
the  erstwhile  indentured  labourers  who  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  did  not  like  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  Indians  as  they  were  anxious  to 
move  closer  to  the  whites  who  were  Christians. 

III.  The  European  traders  were  afraid  of  the  competition 
with  Indian  traders  because  of  their  frugal  habits  and 
enterprising  spirit. 

IV.  A  large  number  ol  Indians  lacked  a  sense  of  hygiene 
and  personal  cleanliness  that  gave  credence  to  the  charge 
ol  the  White  community  that  Indians  being  uncivilized 
were  unworthy  ol  equal  rights  with  the  Europeans  in 
South  Africa. 


V.  The  interest  of  the  Indians  in  South  Africa  was  con¬ 
fined  only  to  making  money.  They  had  no  attachment 
to  the  country  of  their  adoption  and  so  would  not 
come  to  her  aid  in  difficulty. 

This  was  the  objective  and  rational  analysis  of  the  problem 
facing  the  Indians  in  South  Africa  for  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  seek  a  solution. 

One  can  see  what  an  amount  of  practical  and  political 
education  the  Indians  thus  received  under  Gandhi’s  leadership. 
It  was  in  South  Africa,  that  Gandhi  received  an  apt  lesson 
that  constructive  work  and  political  awakening  must  work 


During  the  Boer  War  with  the  Indian  Ambulance  Corps,  1899 
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hand  in  hand.  They  not  only  complemented  each  other,  but, 
in  fact,  strengthened  the  bond  between  the  leader  and  the  led. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Congress,  the  Natal  Indian 
Educational  Association  was  lormed  lor  the  benefit  of  the 
young  Indians,  who,  being  the  children  of  ex-indentured 
labourers,  were  born  in  Natal  and  spoke  English.  Its  members 
paid  a  nominal  fee.  “The  chief  objects  of  the  Association 
were  to  provide  a  meeting  place  for  those  youths,  to  create  in 
them  a  love  for  the  mother  country  and  to  give  them  general 
information  about  it.”  Gandhi  writes:  “I  have  deliberately 
entered  into  all  these  details,  for  without  them  the  reader 
cannot  realize  how  Satyagraha  spontaneously  sprang  into 
existence  and  how  the  Indians  went  through  a  natural  course 
ol  preparation  for  it.”  It  also  shows  that  what  happened  on 
1 1  September  1906,  was  not  on  an  impulse  but  a  well  thought 
out  strategy,  for  which  a  lot  of  hard  work  had  gone  into  for 
nearly  a  decade. 

Under  pressure  exerted  from  Eondon  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  from  the  British 
government  in  India,  the  Natal  legislature  was  debating  a  law 
to  annul  racial  discrimination  and  replace  it  by  an  educational 
test.  This  had  been  Gandhi’s  goal.  The  Natal  Act,  passed  in 
1897,  met  his  demand  of  equal  electoral  rights  for  British 
subjects,  Indians  included;  the  attempt  to  disfranchise  the 
few  hundred  Indians  was  abandoned.  Gandhi  felt  some 
satisfaction.  Tempers  cooled  and  tensions  relaxed  and  this 
redoubled  the  zeal  of  the  Indian  settlers  and  their  self 
confidence. 

In  the  Boer  War,  which  was  waged  in  South  Africa  from 
1 899  to  1902  between  Dutch  settlers  and  the  British,  Gandhi 
acknowledged  that  ‘it  must  largely  be  conceded  that  justice  is 
on  the  side  of  the  Boers.’  Yet  he  volunteered  to  serve  with  the 
British.  He  put  forward  his  considered  views  on  this  issue,  in 


Boer  War  Medal  awarded  to  Gandhi 


Satyagraha  in  South  Africa,  justifying  his  action:  “  Every  single 
subject  of  a  state,”  he  explained,  “  must  not  hope  to  enforce 
his  opinion  in  all  cases.  The  authorities  may  not  always  be 
right,  but  as  long  as  the  subjects  owe  allegiance  to  a  state,  it 
is  their  clear  duty  generally  to  accommodate  themselves,  and 
to  accord  their  support,  to  the  acts  of  the  state.” 

The  Indians’  claim  for  equal  rights  and  lair  treatment  in 
South  Africa,  lawyer  Gandhi  submitted,  was  based  on  their 
status  as  British  subjects,  and  since  they  sought  the  advantages 
ol  British  citizenship  they  should  also  accept  its  obligations. 
Although  Gandhi  knew  the  Indians,  were  ‘helots  in  the 
Empire’,  they  were  still  hoping  to  improve  their  condition 
within  that  empire  and  here  was  ‘a  golden  opportunity’  to  do 
so  by  supporting  the  British  in  the  Boer  War. 

Then  Gandhi  made  a  fine  point:  it  could  be  said  that  this 
war  and  any  war  was  immoral  or  anti-religious.  Unless, 
however,  a  person  had  taken  that  position  and  actively 
defended  it  before  the  war,  he  could  not  use  it  as  a  justification 
for  abstention  after  hostilities  had  commenced. 

Gandhi  would  have  been  more  popular  with  his 
countrymen  had  he  advocated  a  do-nothing  neutral  policy. 
But  it  was  unlike  Gandhi  to  be  evasive. 
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After  much  procrastination  caused  by  prejudice,  Natal 
sanctioned  the  formation  of  an  Indians  Ambulance  Corps. 
Three  hundred  free  Indians  volunteered  together  with  eight 
hundred  indentured  labourers  furloughed  by  their  masters. 
England  and  South  Africa  were  impressed. 

After  the  Boer  war,  Gandhi  felt  that  his  work  in  South 
Africa  was  over,  as  the  local  leadership  which  he  had  created 
in  Natal  was  competent  enough  to  carry  on  the  struggle  if  any 
hostile  white  Government  denied  them  their  rights.  Friends 
and  relatives  at  home  were  pressing  him  to  return  to  his 
country.  So  he  decided  to  leave  Natal  but  not  without  a 
promise  to  the  local  leadership  that  he  would  return  within  a 
year  if  he  was  needed  by  them. 

Farewell  meetings  were  held  at  several  places  in  Natal 
where  costly  presents  were  given  to  him  and  his  wife.  One  of 
the  gifts  was  a  gold  necklace  worth  fifty  guineas  meant  for  his 
wife.  There  was  a  fierce  struggle  in  his  mind,  that  gave  him 
a  sleepless  night,  over  the  question  of  acceptance  of  the  gifts. 

He  remembered  his  state  of  mind  even  decades  after  the 
event.  He  wrote  in  his  Autobiography:  “The  evening  I  was 
presented  with  the  bulk  of  these  things.  I  had  a  sleepless 
night.  I  walked  up  and  down  my  room  deeply  agitated,  but 
I  could  find  no  solution.  It  was  difficult  for  me  to  forgo  the 
gifts  worth  hundreds,  it  was  more  difficult  to  keep  them.  And 
even  if  I  could  keep  them,  what  about  my  children?  What 
about  my  wife?  They  were  being  trained  to  a  life  of  service, 
and  to  an  understanding  that  service  was  its  own  reward.  I 
had  no  costly  ornaments  in  the  house,  we  had  been  fast 
simplifying  our  life.  How  then  could  we  afford  to  have  gold 
watches?  How  could  we  afford  to  wear  gold  chains  and 
diamond  rings?  Even  then  I  was  exhorting  people  to  conquer 
the  infatuation  for  jewellery.  What  was  I  now  to  do  with  the 


jewellery  that  had  come  upon  me?  I  decided  that  I  could  not 
keep  these  things.  I  drafted  a  letter,  creating  a  trust  of  them 
in  favour  of  the  community  and  appointing  Parsee  Rustomji 
and  others  trustees.  In  the  morning  I  held  a  consultation  with 
my  wife  and  children  and  finally  got  rid  of  the  heavy  incubus.” 

So  he  decided  to  create  a  trust  of  the  gifts  he  had  received 
with  Parsee  Rustomji  and  others  as  its  trustees  to  be  utilized 
by  the  Natal  Indian  Gongress  in  dire  need.  Mohandas  was 
making  efforts  to  shed  attachment  to  worldly  possessions 
which,  in  his  view,  was  a  condition  for  becoming  an  instrument 
of  the  Great  Soul  dwelling  in  all  human  beings. 

This  decision  generated  great  tension  in  the  family.  But 
since  Gandhi  was  determined  to  return  the  ornaments,  his 
wife  yielded  but  remained  unconvinced  of  the  propriety  of 
the  action  of  her  husband. 

Gandhi  left  for  India  with  his  family  towards  the  close  of 
1901  and  reached  Bombay  on  December  19,  1901  just  in 
time  to  attend  the  annual  session  of  the  Indian  National 
Gongress  held  at  Galcutta.  He  left  his  family  at  Rajkot  and 
returned  to  Bombay  where  he  tried  to  contact  Pherozeshah 
Mehta,  D.E.  Wacha  and  others  to  seek  their  help  for  getting 
a  resolution  passed  at  the  forthcoming  session  in  support  of 
the  struggle  of  Indians  in  South  Africa.  It  was  a  good 
occasion  for  him  to  meet  several  Gonmess  leaders. 

D 

The  working  of  the  session  disappointed  Gandhi  as  most 
of  the  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  delegates  without  even 
reading  them.  He  observed  that  the  volunteers  lacked  training. 

D.G.  Tendulkar  gives  an  account  of  Gandhi’s  legal  practice 
in  South  Africa:  “Gandhi  prospered  in  his  profession  better 
than  he  expected,  though  he  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  securing 
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any  work  in  the  High  Court.  Like  other  fresh  barristers,  he 
regularly  attended  the  hearing  of  the  cases  in  the  High  Court, 
and  used  the  law  library.  He  made  fresh  acquaintances.  During 
these  days  Gokhale  dropped  in  at  his  chambers  twice  or 
thrice  every  week,  often  in  company  with  friends  whom  he 
wanted  Gandhi  to  meet.” 

But  telegraphic  summons  from  South  Africa  asked  him  to 
return.  He  had  promised  to  return  if  called.  Kasturba  and  the 
boys  remained  in  Bombay.  Gandhi  estimated  that  he 
might  be  away  four  months  to  a  year. 

Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  was 
making  a  trip  to  South  Africa,  which  the  Indian 
community  regarded  as  fateful,  and  they  wanted  their 
grievances  presented  to  him  by  Gandhi.  Hence  the 
summons. 

Gandhi  arrived  in  Durban  near  the  end  of  1902. 

Chamberlain,  Gandhi  assumed,  had  come  to  get  a 
gift  of  thirty-five  million  pounds  from  South  Africa 
and  to  cement  the  post-war  bonds  between  Boers  and 
British.  The  Colonial  Secretary  certainly  did  not  propose 
to  antagonize  the  Boers.  On  the  contrary,  every  possible 
concession  would  be  made  to  them.  Very  soon  General 
Louis  Botha,  the  Boer  leader,  became  Prime  Minister  of 
the  British-dominated  Union  of  South  Africa  and  Jan 
Christian  Smuts,  another  Boer  general  and  lawyer,  its 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Defence.  Britain  was  tending 


Gandhi’s  letter  to  his  political  mentor,  Gokhale,  narrating 
developments  in  South  Africa  around  1903 


Boer  wounds  and  did  nor  intend,  therefore,  to  wound  Boer 
susceptibilities  by  redressing  Indian  grievances.  In  British 
Natal,  accordingly,  Chamberlain  received  an  Indian  delegation, 
listened  to  Gandhi’s  plea  and  answered  with  chilling 
evasiveness.  In  the  former  Boer  republic  ofTransvaal,  Gandhi 
was  not  even  admitted  into  Chamberlain’s  presence,  and 
those  Indian  representatives  who  were  admitted  got  no  greater 
satisfaction  than  seeing  him. 
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Gandhi’s  noted  biographer,  D.G.  Tendulkar,  traces  his 
spiritual  quest,  simultaneously  with  his  professional  work: 
“Gandhi's  outlook  towards  life  went  through  quick  changes. 
During  his  first  sojourn  in  South  Africa,  Gandhi  had  been 
under  Christian  influence  and  now  he  made  friends  with  the 
Theosophists  of  Johannesburg.  He  had  religious  discussions 
with  them  every  day.  He  started  reading  Vivekananda's  Raja 
Yoga,  Patanjali's  Yoga  Sutras,  and  the  Gita.  He  committed  to 
memory  two  or  three  Gita  verses  during  his  morning  ablutions 
by  referring  to  the  Gita  verses  stuck  on  the  wall  opposite.  Thus 
he  committed  to  memory  eighteen  chapters  of  the  Gita,  which 
became  his  ‘dictionary  of  daily  reference’.  Words  \i\it  aparigraha 
(non-possession)  and  samabhava  (equability)  gripped  him. 
Gandhi  understood  the  Gita’s  teaching  of  non-possession  to 
mean  that  those  who  desired  salvation  should  act  like  the  trustee 
who  though  having  control  over  great  possessions,  regard  not 
an  iota  of  it  as  his  own.  Non-possession  and  equability  to  him 
presupposed  "a  change  of  heart,  a  change  of  attitude.” 


“In  spite  of  Gandhi's  varied  preoccupations,  much  of  his 
time  was  still  devoted  to  legal  practice.  In  Johannesburg  he 
employed  four  clerks,  and  yet  they  could  not  cope  with  his 
work.  He  had  to  do  his  own  typewriting  because  the  clerks 
were  poor  at  English.  At  last  with  great  difficulty,  he  secured 
the  services  of  Miss  Dick,  a  girl  typist,  on  £7  per  month.  She 
managed  public  funds  amounting  to  thousands  of  pounds. 
After  her  marriage,  her  place  was  taken  by  Miss  Schlesin,  a 
seventeen-year  girl,  who  helped  Gandhi  a  good  deal  for  many 
years.  She  refused  to  draw  more  than  £10  a  month  and  took 
the  keenest  interest  in  his  activities.” 

“Then  the  plague  appeared....  On  March  18,  1904,  Gandhi 
received  information  that  the  Indians  were  being  brought  in 
the  Indian  location,  from  the  mines,  in  numbers,  dying  or 
dead,  stricken  with  this  terrible  disease.  At  once  Gandhi 
cycled  to  the  location  and  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
hands.” 
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With  Ms.  Schlesin  and  Mr.  Kallenbach,  Johannesburg,  1913 

Tendulkar  describes  the  start  of  the  journal  Indian 
Opinion  which  became  the  mouthpiece  of  Gandhi’s  views 
on  Satyagraha  against  tyranny  and  was  also  a  mirror  of  the 
evolution  of  his  moral  and  ethical  principles:  “A  little  before 
the  appearance  of  the  plague,  a  proposal  came  to  Gandhi  to 
take  over  a  weekly.  A  printing-press  was  already  at  work  in 
Durban  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Madanjit,  a  Bombay 
schoolmaster.  Gandhi  had  contributed  a  large  portion  of  its 
cost.  This  printing-press  was  now  available.  Mansukhlal 
Nazar,  an  undergraduate  but  a  trained  journalist  who  offered 
his  services  free,  became  the  first  editor  of  Indian  Opinion. 
It  was  understood  that  Gandhi  should  contribute  certain 
funds  and  write  regularly  for  the  English  columns.The  weekly 


was  published  in  English,  Tamil,  Gujarati  and  Hindi.  The 
enterprise  was  necessary  but  it  proved  to  be  costly.  During 
the  first  year,  Gandhi  had  to  put  in  £2,000  from  his  own 
income,  and  it  became  necessary  for  him  either  to  close  the 
press  or  to  assume  the  entire  charge  himself  He  decided 
upon  the  latter  course. 

“He  put  his  friend,  Mr.  Albert  West,  in  charge  of  Indian 
Opinion.  Mr.  West  found  the  financial  side  of  the  press 
hopeless  and  reported  it  to  Gandhi,  who  immediately  left  for 
Durban.” 


Golden  number  of  the  Indian  Opinion 
on  Passive  Resistance  Movement 
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Role  of  the  Indian  Opinion  in  Satyagraha 


\JJandhi  called  himself  ‘a  seeker  of  truth,  and  a  seeker  of  mokshd.  On  his  pilgrimage  to  self-realization 
through  service  to  humanity  Gandhiji  had  to  assume  many  roles,  and  the  journalist  Gandhi  was  one  of 
them.  Writing  in  Indian  Opinion,  he  says: 

“I  have  taken  up  journalism,  not  for  its  own  sake  but  mainly  as  an  aid  to  what  I  have  conceived  to 
be  my  mission  in  life.  My  mission  is  to  teach  by  example  and  precept  under  severe  restraint  the  use  of  the 
matchless  weapon  of  satyagraha.  ” 

Through  his  own  example  Gandhi  defined  the  “objective  of  journalism  as  service.  ”  Week  after  week 
in  the  columns  of  the  Indian  Opinion  he  laid  bare  every  phase  of  his  inner  growth  and  the  mainsprings 
of  motivation  behind  every  significant  deed. 

Indian  Opinion,  a  foolscap-sized  three-column  weekly  journal,  was  launched  at  Durban  on  June  4, 
1903,  by  two  of  Gandhi’s  close  associates,  Madanjit  Vyavaharik  and  Manshukhlal  Hiralal  Nazar.  One 
looked  afier  the  press,  set  up  five  years  earlier;  the  other,  a  journalist  from  Bombay,  held  editorial  charge 
until  his  death  in  January  1906.  Completely  uncommercial  in  its  outlook,  Indian  Opinion  was  meant  to 
voice  the  feelings  of  the  Indians  in  South  Africa  and  to  improve  their  lot.  At  first  the  paper  was  issued 
ambitiously  in  four  languages — Hindi,  Gujarati,  Tamil  and  English — so  that  it  could  be  read  by  almost 
every  Indian  residing  in  South  Africa.  But  under  the  pressure  of  practical  difficulties,  the  Hindi  and  Tamil  sections 
had  to  be  dropped. 

Gandhi  was  neither  the  proprietor  nor  the  editor,  but  a  great  part  of  his  earnings  as  a  barrister  went 
into  the  support  of  the  paper,  and  it  was  known  throughout  South  Africa  that  he  wrote  the  editorials.  In 
the  very  first  issue  he  set  forth  the  vexatious  laws  and  disabilities  under  which  the  Indians  suffer  in  different 
colonies  of  South  Africa.  Five  hundred  complimentary  copies  of  the  issue  were  sent  to  important  persons  in 
South  Africa,  India  and  England.  The  subsequent  issues  further  highlighted  the  difficulties  of  the  Indians 
and  the  unsympathetic  attitude  of  the  authorities  in  South  Africa. 

He  was  himself  convinced  that  his  success  in  South  Africa  —  and  Satyagraha  itself  —  became  possible 
only  through  the  existence  of  this  newspaper.  He  received  an  enormous  mail  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
as  a  result  of  what  he  wrote,  and  that  his  words  were  so  widely  read  was  to  prove  vital  in  subsequent  developments. 
Indian  Opinion  was  his  primary  instrument  in  the  struggle for  the  next  ten  years. 

Indian  Opinion  at  this  time  played  an  important  role  in  arousing  among  the  Indians  in  South  Africa 
a  new  consciousness  of  self  respect  and  national  honor.  They  were  feverishly  anxious  to  know  what  was 
happening  in  various  parts  of  the  Transvaal  and  all  that  Gandhi  had  to  say.  As  the  weekly  reached  the 
contributors  it  was  avidly  read  and  passed  on  to  others.  The  Government  too  looked  at  it  as  an  organ  of 
the  Indian  struggle.  The  Colonial  Office  was  also  watchfid  about  what  Gandhi  was  writing  week  after 
week. 

Gandhi’s  peculiar  mixture  of idealism  and  practicality  guided  him  to  what  he  most  needed,  what  most 
suited  his  nature,  specifically,  the  idea  of  co-operative  labour.  As  soon  as  he  got  off  the  train  in  Durban  he 
told  his  loyal  friend  Mr.  West  that  he  wanted  to  move  Indian  Opinion  to  a  farm-staff,  presses,  and  all  — 
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where  everybody  would  have  a  fixed  work  contribution  and  a  fixed  monetary  allowance,  equal  for  all.  He 
hit  upon  three  pounds  per  month  as  the  sum  that  every  person  would  receive,  regardless  of race  or  nationality. 
As  there  were  about  a  dozen  men  involved  in  Indian  Opinion,  there  was  no  unanimity  in  the  matter;  some 
wanted  to  stay  in  Durban;  to  some  the  idea  of  co-operative  labour  made  no  immediate  appeal.  To  these, 
Gandhi  ojfered  the  chance  to  come  in  later  if  they  liked  the  settlement. 

In  his  conception  of  journalism,  there  was  no  room  for  sensational  scoops.  He  respected  and  kept 
embargoes,  never  published  any  item  before  the  time  fixed  for  it.  Premature  disclosure  could  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  delicate  negotiations.  “There  are  occasions  when  a  journalist  serves  his  profession  best  by  his 
silence.  ” 

He  disliked  ambiguities  and  beating  about  the  bush.  Not  only  did  he  have  a  firm  command  over  the 
language,  he  also  subjected  himself  to  severe  discipline.  “I  may  not  write  in  anger  or  malice.  I  may  not  write 
idly.  I  may  not  write  merely  to  excite  passion.  The  reader  can  have  no  idea  of  the  restraint  I  have  to  exercise 
from  week  to  week  in  the  choice  of  topics  and  in  my  vocabulary.  It  is  training  for  me  . . .  Often  my  vanity 
dictates  a  smart  expression  or  my  anger  a  harsh  adjective.  It  is  a  terrible  ordeal  but  a  fine  exercise  to  remove 
these  weeds.  ” 

Since  his  journal  was  for  Gandhi  a  medium  of public  service,  he  wished  to  keep  it  pure  and  undefiled 
by  commercialism.  In  the  beginning\ndl\2,w  Opinion  took  advertisements,  but  gave  them  up  later.  “We  now 
feel  that  we  shoidd  discontinue  the  practice  of  publishing  advertisements...  Advertisements  are  inserted  by 
people  who  are  impatient  to  get  rich.  This  is  one  of  the  sorriest  features  of  modern  civilization,  and  for  our 
part,  we  wish  to  be  rid  of  it. . .  We  believe  that  the  system  of  advertisement  is  bad  in  itself,  in  that  it  sets 
up  insidious  competition,  to  which  we  are  opposed,  and  often  lends  itself  to  misrepresentatiori  on  a  large 
scale.  We  have  always  used  our  discrimination  and  rejected  many  advertisements,  which  we  could  not 
conscientiously  take.  We  now  discontinue  the  practice  of  inserting  advertisements.  The  object  of  issuing  this 
paper  is  two-fold — to  voice  and  work  to  remove  the  grievances  of  the  British  Indians  of  South  Africa,  and 
to  do  educative  work  by  publishing  matter  of  an  elevating  character.  We  hope  that  our  readers  ivill 
appreciate  our  position,  and  continue  to  give  us  their  support  by  subscribing  to  the  paper.  ” 

I  believe  that  a  struggle  which  chiefly  relies  upon  internal  strength  cannot  be  wholly  carried  on  ivithout 
a  newspaper  —  it  is  also  my  experience  that  we  could  not  perhaps  have  educated  the  local  Indian  community, 
nor  kept  Indians  all  over  the  world  in  touch  with  the  course  of  events  in  South  Africa  in  any  other  way, 
with  the  same  ease  and  success  as  through  the  Indian  Opinion,  ivhich  therefore  was  certainly  a  most  useful 
and  potent  weapon  in  our  struggle. 

Indian  Opinion  lived  on  for  several  years  afier  Gandhi’s  departure from  South  Africa.  Manilal  Gandhi,  who 
ran  the  paper,  could  count  on  frequent  advice  from  his father  during  his  lifetime.  Here  is  a  characteristic  instance:  “You 
should  write  what  is  truth. . .  Do  not  give  way  to  anger.  Be  moderate  in  your  language.  If  you  err,  do  not  hesitate  to 
confess  it.  ” 
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Gandhi  and  Kasturba  with  fellow-settlers  at  the  Phoenix  Settlement,  Natal,  1 906 


Ruskin’s  Unto  This Last\\2id.  a  lasting  impression  on  Gandhi. 
Tendulkar  writes: 

“Mr.  Polak,  who  had  come  to  see  Gandhi  off  at  the 
Johannesburg  station,  gave  him  Ruskin's  Unto  This  Last  to 
read  during  the  twenty-four-hour  journey.  This  was  the  first 
book  by  Ruskin,  Gandhi  had  ever  read.  The  train  reached 
Durban  in  the  evening.  His  mind  was  gripped  by  the  book 
and  he  could  not  get  sleep  that  night.  He  discovered  some 
of  his  deepest  convictions  reflected  in  this  book,  published 
in  1862.” 

“The  teachings  of  the  book  as  grasped  by  Gandhi  were :  that 
the  good  of  the  individual  is  contained  in  the  good  of  all;  that 
a  lawyer's  work  has  the  same  value  as  the  barber's,  inasmuch 
as  all  have  the  same  right  of  earning  their  livelihood  from  their 


work  ;  that  a  life  of  labour,  that  is,  the  life  of  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  and  the  handicraftsman,  is  the  life  worth  living. 

“Gandhi  arose  with  the  dawn,  ready  to  translate  these 
newly-imbibed  ideas  into  practice. 

“Gandhi  did  not  take  long  to  put  the  ideas  of  Unto  This 
Last  mto  practice.  Within  ten  days,  he  purchased  for  £1,000 
a  hundred  acres  of  land,  containing  a  fine  little  spring,  a 
dilapidated  cottage  and  plenty  of  fruit  trees,  some  of  which 
bore  mangoes  and  oranges.  The  plot  was  fourteen  miles 
from  Durban,  and  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Phoenix  station. 
The  Phoenix  Settlement  thus  came  into  being  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  1904.  And  in  the  short  span  of  the  eighteen 
months  of  its  existence,  Indian  Opinion  was  transferred  from 
Durban  to  Phoenix.” 
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From  repeated  rumblings  in  the  Transvaal,  it  seemed  that 
a  political  volcano  might  erupt  any  day  and  wipe  out  the 
entire  Indian  settlement.  Gandhi,  therefore,  pitched  his  tent 
close  to  the  crater;  he  became  a  resident  of  Johannesburg,  the 
largest  city  of  theTtansvaal,  opened  a  law  office  there,  without 
objection  from  the  bar  association.  Fie  won  the  right  to 
practice  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Gandhi  could  not  cope  with  his  legal  work  single-handed 
and  he  invited  Mr.  Polak  and  Mr.  Ritch,  a  Scotch  theosophist, 
to  join  him.  Fie  had  the  reputation,  among  both  professional 
colleagues  and  his  clients,  of  being  a  very  sound  lawyer,  and 
was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  courts.  An  expert  cross¬ 
examiner,  Gandhi  seldom  failed  to  break  down  a  dishonest 
witness.  Fie  was,  however,  equally  strict  with  his  own  clients 
and  it  was  patt  of  agreement  with  them  if  at  any  stage  of  the 
court  proceedings,  he  discovered  that  they  had  deceived  him, 
he  would  immediately  withdraw  from  his  brief  Gandhi  always 
advised  his  clients  to  settle  with  their  opponents  out  of  court. 
At  Natal,  his  average  monthly  income  from  practice  was 
about  £150;  in  the  Transvaal,  it  was  more  than  £300.  Where 
poor  people  were  concerned,  he  charged  them  low  fees  or  did 
not  charge  at  all.  Fie  made  it  a  practice  never  to  issue  a  letter 
of  demand  against  a  client  who  made  a  default  in  payment  of 
fees  due  to  him  and  tefused  to  invoke  the  powers  of  the  court 
on  his  own  behalf 

Gandhi  could  not  remain  in  Phoenix  for  long  and  had  to 
shift  to  Johannesburg,  as  he  could  not  afford  to  leave  the 
work  there  unattended  any  more. 

Gandhi’s  new  residence  in  Johannesburg  was  situated  in  a 
fairly  good  middle-class  neighbourhood,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  The  tendency  towards  simplicity  begun  at  Phoenix 
now  influenced  the  Johannesburg  home. 


The  Transvaal  Government  had  already  established  an 
Asiatic  Department  to  deal  with  Indians.  This  in  itself  was 
ominous;  it  suggested  a  racial  approach. 

One  of  the  top  Asiatic  Department  ideologues  was  Lionel 
Curtis,  Assistant  Colonial  Secretary  of  rhe  Transvaal,  who 
later  attained  wider  fame  as  a  liberal  apologist  of  imperialism. 
Gandhi  had  gone  to  see  him  in  1903  and  Mr.  Curtis  had 
written  subsequently:  “Mr.  Gandhi  was,  I  believe,  the  first 
Oriental  I  ever  met”;  but  ignorance  has  ever  facilitated  policy¬ 
making.  “Gandhi,”  Curtis  says,  “started  by  trying  to  convince 
me  of  the  good  points  in  the  character  of  his  countrymen, 
their  industry,  frugality,  their  patience.”  But  Curtis  replied, 
“Mr.  Gandhi,  you  are  preaching  to  the  converted.  It  is  not  the 
vices  of  Indians  that  Europeans  in  this  country  fear  but  their 
virtues.” 

If  the  Indians  in  South  Africa  had  consented  to  be  the 
‘hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water’  they  would  have  had 
no  trouble.  But  the  Whites,  unprepared  to  accept  the  Indians 
as  equals,  used  their  monopoly  of  political  power  to  handicap 
the  brown  men  from  another  part  of  the  Empite.  The  purpose 
was  unmistakable,  because  it  was  frankly  avowed.  General 
Botha  put  it  bluntly  in  an  election  speech  at  Standerton  in 
January  1907,  when  he  declared:  “If  my  party  is  returned  to 
office  we  will  undertake  to  drive  the  coolies  out  of  the 
country  within  four  years.”  And  Smuts  asserted  in  Octobet 
1906:  “The  Asiatic  cancer,  which  has  already  eaten  so  deeply 
into  the  vitals  of  South  Africa,  ought  to  be  resolutely 
eradicated.”  These  were  the  Asiatic  Department’s  orders. 

Gandhi  stopped  the  Whites  far  short  of  this  goal. 

Gandhi  was  now  the  recognised  leader  of  South  Africa’s 
Indian  Gommunity.  Fie  earned  five  to  six  thousand  pounds 
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a  year  from  his  legal  work — a  very  big  income  in  those  days 
in  South  Africa.  At  one  time,  in  Durban,  he  rented  an 
English  villa  at  the  beach  a  few  doors  away  from  the  Attorney- 
General  Harry  Enscombe’s.  The  secret  of  his  success  was  his 
honesty.  Gandhi  insisted  that  his  clients  tell  him  the  whole 
truth;  he  dropped  many  cases  when  he  discovered  that  he  had 
been  deceived.  The  lawyer’s  duty,  he  said,  was  not  to  prove 
the  guilty  innocent  but  to  help  the  court  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

II  a  person,  wishing  to  retain  him,  made  a  confession  of 
wrong-doing,  Gandhi  would  say,  ‘Why  don’t  you  plead  guilty 
and  take  the  penalty?’  He  thought  there  was  too  much 
litigation  for  community  health  and  individual  morality.  “A 
true  lawyer,”  he  declared,  “is  one  who  places  truth  and 
service  in  the  first  place  and  the  emoluments  of  the  profession 


in  the  next  place  only.”  But  the  true  lawyer,  he  found,  was  a 
rarity.  Lawyers  often  lied,  money  talked,  and  witnesses 
consciously  perjured  themselves. 

Even  as  a  lawyer,  his  primary  impulse  was  to  change  men. 
He  respected  no  precedent,  tradition,  enactment,  or  habit 
that  obstructed  a  change  he  aspired  to  introduce.  He  changed 
his  own  habits  with  the  greatest  alacrity. 

He  walked  to  and  from  his  law  office.  As  long  as  the  family 
was  in  Johannesburg  the  children  accompanied  him  -  a 
distance  of  five  miles  in  all.  In  office,  he  became  an  expert 
typist. 

Throughout  1904,  1905  and  the  first  part  of  1906,  the 
Transvaal  Asiatic  Department  diligently  carried  out  all  anti- 
Indian  regulations  and  showed  special  aptitude  in  inventing 
new  ones.  It  looked  as  though  the  existence  ol  the  ten  thousand 
Indians  of  the  Transvaal  and  of  the  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  in  South  Africa  was  in  jeopardy;  the  threats  of 
General  Botha  and  General  Jan  C.  Smuts  appeared  to  be  on 
the  eve  of  being  translated  into  actuality. 

In  April,  1906  the  so-called  Zulu  rebellion  broke  out.  At 
Gandhi’s  suggestion,  the  Natal  Gongress  offered  their  services 
to  the  Government.  Gandhi  had  doubts  about  the  ‘rebellion’ 
itself,  but  he  believed  that  the  British  Empire  existed  for  the 
wellare  of  the  world. 

On  reaching  rhe  scene  of ‘rebellion’,  Gandhi  realized  that 
it  was  in  fact  a  no-tax  campaign.  His  sympathies  were  with 


Gandhi  as  a  group  leader  of  the  Stretcher-bearer  Corps,  1906 
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the  Zulus  and  the  main  work  of  Indian  volunteers,  to  his 
delight,  was  to  be  the  nursing  of  the  wounded  rebels,  as 
stretcher-bearer  Corps.  Gandhi  and  his  men  were  attached  to 
a  swift  moving  column  of  mounted  infantry  and  they  had  to 
follow  it  on  foot,  sometimes  forty  miles  a  day,  with  stretchers 
on  their  shoulders.  The  wounded  Zulus  in  charge  of  Gandhi 
were  not  wounded  in  battle  but  by  participation  in  the 
‘rebellion’. 

The  Zulu  ‘rebellion’  was  an  eye-opener  to  Gandhi.  He  saw 
the  naked  atrocities  of  the  Whites  against  the  sons  of  the 
soil.  The  Whites  flogged  the  Zulus,  but  they  were  unwilling 
to  nurse  their  festering  wounds  and  also  did  not  favour  the 
Indian  corps  attending  to  them.  The  Zulus  were  grateful  to 
the  Indians  for  having  come  to  their  help.  Besides  the 
ambulance  work,  Gandhi  had  to  compound  and  dispense 
prescriptions  for  the  White  soldiers,  the  work  he  used  to  do 
in  Dr.  Booth’s  little  hospital. 

These  activities  were  organised  by  him  in  the  hope  that  if 
Indians  were  to  become  full  citizens,  they  must  perform  their 
duties  to  the  legally  constituted  government  of  South  Africa. 
But  no  amount  of  humanitarian  work  could  melt  the  hearts 
of  the  staunch  racist  regime  of  South  Africa.  The  Asiatic 
Department  ofTransvaal  and  General  Jan  Smuts  kept  devising 
ways  and  means  of  inflicting  additional  affronts  and  insults 
on  the  Indian  community. 

This  humanitarian  work  was  also  an  eye  opener.  His 
stretcher  bearers  were  all  unskilled  labourers,  brought  to 
South  Africa  under  the  indenture  system  to  work  under 
conditions  of  exploitation  and  bondage.  And  yet,  under  stress, 
they  had  shown  courage  and  nobility.  Possessing  little  or 
nothing,  they  knew  how  to  share  life  with  and  sacrifice  for 
one  another.  It  was  from  the  patient  capacity  to  endure 


suffering  of  the  Indian  labourers,  that  Gandhi  drew  his  new 
conception  of  politics,  Satyagraha. 

Marching  through  the  hills  and  dales  ofZululand,  Gandhi 
often  fell  into  deep  thought.  Two  ideas,  which  had  been 
floating  in  his  mind  became  fixed:  An  aspirant  after  a  life 
exclusively  devoted  to  service  must  lead  a  life  of  celibacy  and 
he  must  accept  voluntary  poverty. 

The  greater  man  in  him  was  pulling  him  out  of  the  natrow 
circle  of  his  family.  Gradually,  it  dawned  upon  him  that  the 
real  self  of  a  person  was  identical  with  the  spirit  underlying 
the  universe  and  so  identification  with  the  good  of  humanity 
was  the  only  road  to  ‘Moksha’  or  Liberation.  Thus,  service  to 
the  needy  and  the  poor  acquired  spiritual  meaning. 

Once  a  leprosy  patient  had  come  to  his  door.  He  had 
given  him  shelter,  dressed  his  wounds  and  later,  admitted  him 
to  hospital.  This  spirit  had  led  him  to  give  his  time  for  a  few 
hours  every  day  working  as  a  male  nurse  in  a  charitable 
hospital  opened  by  his  Parsi  friend  Rustomji.  It  was  more  a 
spiritual  necessity  for  him  than  a  mere  social  service.  Medical 
service  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  congenial  to  Gandhi  and 
remained  one  of  his  preoccupations.  He  had  started  by  nursing 
his  own  children,  medically  speaking,  and  by  actually 
delivering  one  of  them.  Then  he  had  found  himself  able  to 
give  two  hours  a  day  to  a  free  hospital  in  which  many  poor 
Indians  were  treated.  His  lifelong  interest  in  nursing  thus 
arose  naturally  and  gradually,  so  that  when  the  war  came  he 
was  psychologically  ready  for  what  he  had  to  do.  He  always 
gave  first  importance  to  these  tasks,  and  in  later  days  was 
quite  capable  of  keeping  a  whole  cabinet  or  whole  empire 
waiting  while  he  took  care  of  a  poor  leper.  In  fact,  some  of  his 
‘miracles’  (like  all  legendary  figures,  many  miracles  were 
attributed  to  him)  came  from  his  simple  nursing  techniques. 
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In  the  case  of  a  little  girl  who  had  been  pronounced  dead  and 
whom  he  restored  to  life,  years  later  in  India,  he  said  with 
some  asperity:  “Miracle?  Nonsense!  I  merely  gave  the  child  an 
enema.”  Giving  enemas,  applying  bandages  and  poultices, 
caring  for  the  sick  in  every  way  imaginable,  were  parts  of 
what  he  felt  to  be  his  job.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  gentle 
voice,  his  great  long  tender  hands,  and  his  simple,  natural 
affection  for  all  creation  had  something  to  do  with  the  generally 
fortunate  results  of  his  nursing  and  he  could  give  comfort  and 
peace  even  when  he  most  lacked  it  himself 

In  1906,  Gandhi  was  barely  37  years  old  .  The  symbol  of 
his  changed  life  was  his  adoption  of  a  vow  of  brahmachnrya  or 


celibacy  within  marriage.  This  symbolised  his  renunciation  of 
worldly  ways,  and  atonement  for  the  violence  which  he 
believed  he  had  inflicted  upon  his  child  wife.  He  reduced  his 
sparse  diet  even  further,  and  went  in  fot  exercise  and  physical 
labour.  He  wore  plain  drab  clothes  and  shaved  his  head.  Yet 
he  did  not  take  to  Sanyas  and  retire  to  the  forests  or  caves.  He 
remained  very  much  a  ‘householder’  carrying  forward  his  day 
to  day  responsibilities  of  his  biological  family.  If  any  change 
was  to  be  seen,  it  was  in  the  ambit  of  what  he  now  called  his 
‘family’  which  embraced  the  entire  humanity. 

Thus  the  year  1906  may  rightly  be  described  as  a  turning 
point  in  the  life  of  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi.  It  was  in 


Empire  Theatre,  Johannesburg:  Historic  mass  meeting,  chaired  by  Gandhi, 
was  organized  here,  launching  the  Passive  Resistance  Movement  on  1 1  September  1906. 
The  building  was  destroyed  in  a  fire  next  day 


th  is  year  when  he  experienced  a  deep  spiritual  awakening  within 
and  dedicated  himself  to  the  service  of  humanity.  He  took  the 
vow  of  celibacy  and  stepped  out  of  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
biological  family  to  embrace  the  entire  humankind  as  his  own. 
It  was  also  in  the  year  1906,  on  1  P'"  September  to  be  precise, 
he  opened  the  path  of  emancipation  for  the  suffering  humanity 
with  his  firm  adherence  to  Truth  and  Non-violence.  Mohandas 
Karamchand  Gandhi  described  this  path  as  Satyagraha. 

The  genesis  of  Satyagraha  can  be  traced  to  an  ordinance, 
which  rhe  Apartheid  regime  in  South  Africa  sought  to  impose 
upon  the  Indian  immigrants. 

On  August  22,  1906,  the  Transvaal  Government  Gazette 
Extraordinary  published  a  new  ordinance  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  Indian  settlers.  It  enjoined  that  every  Indian  “coolie”, 
Arab  and  Turk  of  eight  years  or  upwards,  entitled  to  reside  in 
the  Transvaal,  must  register  his  or  her  name  with  the  Registrar 
of  Asiatics  and  take  out  a  certificate  of  registration.  It  meant 
noting  down  important  marks  of  identification  upon  the 
applicant’s  person,  and  also  the  finger  and  thumb  impression. 
Any  Indian  failing  to  comply  with  the  regulation  before  a  certain 
date  forfeited  his  right  of  residence  in  the  Transvaal,  and  was 
liable  to  be  fined  £  100  or  imprisoned  for  three  months  and 
even  deported  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  The  certificate 
of  registration  issued  to  an  applicant  had  to  be  produced 
whenever  and  wherever  he  was  required  to  do  so  by  any  police 
officer.  Police  officers  could  enter  private  houses  to  inspect 
certificates.  Refusal  to  produce  the  certificate  or  to  supply 
such  particulars  or  means  of  identification  as  maybe  prescribed 
by  the  regulation  would  be  also  held  to  be  an  offence,  for 
which  the  person  refusing  could  be  fined  or  sent  to  prison. 

Gandhi’s  stay  at  the  Phoenix  Settlement  was  short.  Letters 
and  cables  requesting  him  to  proceed  to  the  Transvaal  at  once 


had  poured  in,  even  while  he  was  at  the  front.  His  presence 
in  Johannesburg  was  essential,  so  he  shifted  there,  leaving  his 
family  members  behind  at  Phoenix. 

He  rushed  off  to  Johannesburg,  in  answer  to  a  call  from 
the  Indian  community.  II  adopted,  the  ordinance  would  spell 
absolute  ruin  for  the  Indians  of  South  Africa.  Gandhi ji 
decided,  ‘better  die  than  submit  to  such  a  law.’ 

A  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  Indian  community  was  imminent, 
and  now  rarely  was  Gandhi  at  home  before  midnight. 

Gandhi  was  convinced  that  if  the  ordinance  was  passed 
and  the  Indians  meekly  accepted  it,  it  would  spell  absolute 
ruin  for  his  compatriots  in  South  Africa.  For  the  benefit  of  a 
large  number  of  readers  of  the  Indian  Opinion,  he  translated 
the  draft  ordinance  in  Gujarati.  He  also  called  a 
conference  of  the  leading  Indians  to  whom  he  explained  the 
ordinance  word  by  word.  All  present  resolved  to  agitate 
publicly  against  it. 

On  behalf  of  the  British  Indian  Association,  a  deputation 
led  by  Gandhi  waited  upon  the  Colonial  Secretary,  who  in  a 
formal  reply  vouchsafed  that  the  Government  would  consider 
its  suggestions.  On  September  4,  1 906  the  Bill  was  introduced 
in  the  assembly. 

On  11  September  1906,  a  mass  meeting  of  Indians  was 
held  at  the  Jewish  Empire  Theatre  in  Johannesburg.  About 
3,000  delegates  hailing  from  various  parts  of  the  Transvaal 
were  present.  Abdul  Ghani,  chairman  of  the  Transvaal 
Association,  presided. 

The  Indians  were  incensed.  Orchestra,  balcony  and  gallery 
were  crowded  long  before  the  Chairman  opened  the 
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proceedings.  Angry  speeches  in  four  languages  stirred  rhe 
volatile  audience  to  a  high  emotional  pitch  and  then  Sheth 
Haji  Habib  read  a  resolution,  which  Gandhiji  had  helped  to 
prepare,  demanding  non-compliance  with  the  registration 
provisions.  Haji  Habib  called  on  rhe  assembly  to  adopt  it,  but 
not  in  the  usual  manner.  They  must  vote,  he  urged,  ‘with 
God  as  their  witness.’ 

This  Act  was  directed  specifically  against  Indians  and  was, 
therefore,  an  affront  to  them  and  to  India.  If  passed,  it  would 
be  the  beginning  of  similar  laws  in  other  parts  of  South 
Africa;  in  the  end,  no  Indian  could  remain  in  South  Africa. 
Moreover,  the  ordinance  would  permit  a  police  officer  to 
accost  an  Indian  woman  on  the  street  or  enter  her  home  and 
ask  for  her  registration  document.  In  view  of  the  complete  or 
partial  aloofness  in  which  Indian  women 
lived,  this  feature  of  the  measure  was  highly  offensive 
both  to  Moslems  and  Hindus.  “If  anyone  came  forward  to 
demand  a  certificate  from  my  wife,”  exclaimed  an  irate 
Indian  at  a  preliminary  committee  meeting  attended  by 
Gandhiji,  “I  would  shoot  him  on  the  spot  and  face  the 
consequences.” 

That  was  the  mood  of  the  mass  meeting  in  the  Empire 
Theatre  in  Johannesburg  in  South  Africa  on  September  1 1, 
1906. 

Gandhi  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  path-breaking 
meeting  in  Satyagmha  in  South  Africa.  He  counselled  the 
Indian  community  to  consider  coolly  what  they  were  doing. 
He  declared,  “We  all  believe  in  one  and  same  God,  the 
differences  of  nomenclature  in  Hinduism  and  Islam, 
notwithstanding.  To  pledge  ourselves  or  to  take  an  oath  in  the 
name  of  God  or  with  Him  as  a  witness  is  not  something  to 
be  trifled  with.  If  having  taken  such  an  oath  we  violate  our 


pledge,  we  are  guilty  before  God  and  man.  Personally,  I  hold 
that  a  man  who  deliberately  and  knowingly  takes  a  pledge 
and  breaks  it,  forfeits  his  manhood... A  man  who  lightly 
pledges  his  word  and  then  breaks  it  becomes  a  man  of  straw 
and  fits  himself  for  punishment  here  as  well  as  hereafter.” 

Having  warned  them,  he  tried  to  stir  them:  “If  ever  a  crisis 
in  community  affair  warranted  a  vow,  now  was  the  time. 
Caution  had  its  place  but  also  its  limits.  The  government  has 
taken  leave  of  all  sense  of  decency.  We  will  be  revealing  our 
unworthiness  and  cowardice  if  we  cannot  stake  our  all  in  the 
face  of  the  conflagration  that  envelops  us...” 

The  most  important  among  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
assembly  was  the  famous  Fourth  Resolution,  by  which  the 
Indians  resolved  not  to  submit  to  the  ordinance  and  to  suffer 
all  the  penalties  attaching  to  such  non-submission. 

Supporting  the  resolution,  Gandhi  solemnly  observed: 
“By  some  critics,  it  might  be  thought  that  there  is  a  defect  in 
the  chain  of  our  reasoning  because  we  ask  for  redress  of  our 
grievances  and  then  immediately  threaten  to  go  to  jail  if  our 
prayers  are  not  granted.  We  are  not  holding  out  a  threat.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  one  ounce  of  practice,  which  is  worth 
whole  tons  of  speeches  and  writings.  Every  adjective  used  by 
us  is  justified  by  the  occasion  and  if  I  could  find  a  stronger 
adjective  I  would  use  it.  I  have  studied  the  whole  of  the  anti- 
Asiatic  legislative  acts  throughout  South  Africa  but  have 
never  come  across  anything  like  this  present  ordinance.  I  feel 
that  we  have  done  the  right  thing  in  taking  this  step.  In  all  our 
actions  in  this  respect,  we  are  full  of  loyalty.  I  know  my 
countrymen.  I  know  I  can  trust  them  and  I  know  also  that 
when  occasion  requires  a  heroic  step  to  be  taken, 
every  man  amongst  us  would  take  it.  There  is  only  one  course 
open  to  me,  namely,  to  die,  but  not  to  submit  to  the  law,  even 
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if  everyone  else  were  to  hold  back,  leaving  me  alone.  I  am 
confident  that  I  should  never  violate  my  pledge.” 

For  benefit  of  the  motley  crowd,  the  business  of  the 
meeting  was  conducted  in  Gujarati,  Fdindi,  Tamil  andTelugu. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  speeches,  all  present,  standing  with 
upraised  hands,  took  a  solemn  oath  with  God  as  witness  not 
to  submit  to  the  ordinance  if  it  became  law. 

The  purpose  of  the  resolution  was  not  to  impress  the 
outside  world.  A  vote  in  favour  constituted  a  personal  vow 
and  each  one  of  them  had  to  decide  whether  he  possessed  the 
inner  strength  to  keep  it.  In  consequences  of  the  vow,  they 
might  be  jailed;  in  prison  they  might  be  beaten  and  insulted. 
They  might  go  hungry  and  be  exposed  to  heat  and  cold.  They 
might  lose  their  jobs,  their  wealth.  They  might  be  deported. 
The  struggle  might  last  a  long  time,  may  be  years.  “But  I  can 
boldly  declare  and  with  certainty,”  Gandhi  exclaimed,  “that 
so  long  as  there  is  even  a  handful  of  men  true  to  their  pledge, 
there  can  be  only  one  end  to  the  struggle — and  that  is 
victory.” 

A  sensitive  ear  and  a  keen  intuition  quickly  told  Mohandas 
Karamchand  Gandhi  that  this  was  an  extraordinary  event. 
History  was  in  the  making.  An  action  with  God  as  witness.  It 
was  a  religious  vow,  which  could  not  be  broken.  It  was  not  the 
ordinary  motion  passed  by  a  show  of  hands  at  a  public 
function  and  immediately  forgotten. 

More  than  two  decades  later,  recalling  that  historic  moment, 
Gandhi  gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  events  of  the  day  to 
his  biographer  Louis  Fischer  as  if  it  was  only  yesterday:  “On 
September  11th,  1906  nearly  three  thousand  persons  filled 
the  Empire  Theatre  in  Johannesburg.  The  big  hall  throbbed 
with  the  din  of  voices  which  spoke  the  Tamil  and  Telugu, 


Gujarati  and  Hindi,  the  languages  of  India.  The  few  women 
wore  saris.  The  men  wore  European  and  Indian  clothes; 
some  had  turbans  and  caps,  some  Moslem  headgear.  Among 
them  were  rich  merchants,  miners,  lawyers,  indentured 
labourers,  waiters,  rickshaw  pullers,  domestic  servants, 
hucksters  and  poor  shopkeepers.  Many  were  delegates 
representing  the  eighteen  thousand  Indians  of  the  Transvaal, 
now  a  British  colony;  they  were  meeting  to  decide  what  to  do 
about  pending  discriminatory  enactments  against  Indians. 
Abdul  Ghani,  Ghairman  of  the  Transvaal  British-Indian 
Association  and  Manager  of  a  big  business  firm,  presided  over 
the  meeting  and  Sheth  Haji  Habib  delivered  the  main  address.” 

The  next  day,  on  September  12,  the  Empire  Theatre  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire.  Many  Indians  regarded  it  as  an 
omen  that  the  ordinance  would  meet  a  similar  fate.  To 
Gandhiji,  it  was  merely  a  coincidence.  He  did  not  believe  in 
such  omens.  Fate  did  not  beckon  to  Gandhi  with  mute  signs. 

Tendulkar  writes  in  his  biography  of  Gandhi,  “The  workers 
continued  their  activities  unabated.  Meetings  were  held 
everywhere  and  pledges  of  resistance  were  taken.  The  principal 
topic  of  discussion  in  bidian  Opinion  now  was  the  Black 
Ordinance.  No  one  knew  how  to  name  the  new  movement. 
Gandhi  called  it  ‘Passive  Resistance.’ 

Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  had,  indeed,  made  history 
on  September  11,  1906. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Indian  community  conducted 
itself  on  1 1  September,  was  a  tribute  to  Gandhi’s  leadership 
in  South  Africa.  Ever  since  his  public  work  commenced  in 
1893  he  was  training  and  preparing  the  community  to  be 
united,  to  remain  non-violent  and  stand  firm  on  their  rightful 
and  truthful  demands. 
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Satyagraha  v.  Passive  Resistance 


(C . 


But  brute  force  had  absolutely  no  place  in  the  Indian  movement  in  any  circumstance ,  and 
the  reader  will  see,  as  we  proceed,  that  no  matter  how  badly  they  sujfered,  the  satyagrahis  never 
used  physical  force,  and  that  too  although  there  were  occasions  when  they  were  in  a  position  to 
use  it  effectively.  Again,  although  the  Indians  had  no  franchise  and  were  weak,  these  considerations 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  organization  of  satyagraha.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Indians  would 
have  taken  to  satyagraha  even  if  they  had  possessed  arms  or  the  franchise.  Probably  there  would 
not  have  been  any  scope  for  satyagraha  if  they  had  the  franchise.  If  they  had  arms,  the  opposite 
party  would  have  thought  twice  before  antagonizing  them.  One  can  therefore  understand  that 
people  who  possess  arms  would  have  fewer  occasions  for  offering  satyagraha.  My  point  is  that  I 
can  definitely  assert  that  in  planning  the  Indian  movement  there  never  was  the  slightest  thought 
given  to  the  possibility  or  otherwise  of  offering  armed  resistance.  Satyagraha  is  soul-force  pure  and  simple, 
and  whenever  and  to  whatever  extent  there  is  room  for  the  use  of  arms  or  physical force  or  brute force,  there 
and  to  that  extent  is  there  so  much  less  possibility for  soul-force.  These  are  purely  antagonistic forces  in  my 
view,  and  I  had full  realization  of this  antagonism  even  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of  satyagraha. 


“We  will  not  stop  here  to  consider  whether  these  views  are  right  or  wrong.  We  are  only 
concerned  to  note  the  distinction  between  passive  resistance  and  satyagraha,  and  we  have  seen 
that  there  is  a  great  and fundamental  difference  between  the  two.  If  without  understanding  this, 
those  who  call  themselves  either  passive  resisters  or  satyagrahis  believe  both  to  be  one  and  the  same 
thing,  there  would  be  injustice  to  both,  leading  to  untoward  consequences.  The  result  of  our  using 
the  phrase  'passive  resistance '  in  South  Africa  was  not  that  people  admired  us  by  ascribing  to  us 
the  bravery  and  the  self-sacrifice  ofithe  Suffragists,  but  that  we  were  mistaken  to  be  a  danger  to  person  and 
property  which  the  Suffragists  were,  and  even  a  generous fiiend  like  Mr.  Hosken  imagined  us  to  be  weak. 
The  power  of  suggestion  is  such  that  a  man  at  last  becomes  what  he  believes  himself  to  be.  If  we  continue 
to  believe  ourselves  and  let  others  believe  that  we  are  weak  and  therefore  offer  passive  resistance,  our 
resistance  will  never  make  us  strong,  and  at  the  earliest  opportunity  we  will  give  up  passive  resistance  as 
a  weapon  of  the  weak.  On  the  other  hand  if we  are  satyagrahis  and  offer  satyagraha  believing  ourselves 
to  be  strong,  two  clear  consequences  result  from  it.  Fostering  the  idea  of  strength,  we  grow  stronger  and 
stronger  every  day.  With  the  increase  in  our  strength,  our  satyagraha  too  becomes  more  effective  and  we 
would  never  be  casting  about  for  an  opportunity  to  give  it  up.  Again,  there  is  no  scope  for  love  in  passive 
resistance;  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  has  hatred  no  place  in  satyagraha,  but  it  is  a  positive  breach  of  its 
ruling  principle.  While  in  passive  resistance  there  is  a  scope  for  the  use  of  arms  when  a  suitable  occasion 
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arrives,  in  satyagraha  physical force  is  forbidden  even  in  the  most favourable  circumstances.  Passive 
resistance  is  ofien  looked  upon  as  a  preparation  for  the  use  offeree,  while  satyagraha  can  never  be  utilized 
as  such.  Passive  resistance  may  be  offered  side  by  side  with  the  use  of  arms.  Satyagraha  and  brute force, 
being  each  a  negation  of  the  other,  can  never  go  together.  Satyagraha  may  be  offered  to  one 's  nearest  and 
dearest;  passive  resistance  can  never  be  offered  to  them  unless  of  course  they  have  ceased  to  be  dear  and 
become  an  object  of  hatred  to  us.  In  passive  resistance  there  is  always  present  an  idea  of  harassing  the  other 
party  and  there  is  a  simultaneous  readiness  to  undergo  any  hardships  entailed  upon  us  by  such  activity; 
while  in  satyagraha  there  is  not  the  remotest  idea  of  injuring  the  opponent.  Satyagraha  postulates  the 
conquest  of the  adversary  by  suffering  in  one's  own  person. 

“These  are  the  distinctions  between  the  two  forces.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the 
merits  or,  if  you  like,  the  defects  of  passive  resistance  thus  enumerated  are  to  he  seen  in  every 
movement  which  passes  by  that  name.  But  it  can  be  shown  that  these  defects  have  been  noticed 
in  many  cases  of  passive  resistance.  Jesus  Christ  indeed  has  been  acclaimed  as  the  prince  of  passive 
resisters  but  I  submit  in  that  case  passive  resistance  must  mean  satyagraha  and  satyagraha  alone. 
There  are  not  many  cases  in  history  of passive  resistance  in  that  sense.  One  of  these  is  that  of  the 
Doukhobors  of  Russia  cited  by  Tolstoy.  The  phrase  'passive  resistance'  was  not  employed  to  denote 
the  patient  suffering  of  oppression  by  thousands  of  devout  Christians  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity.  I  would  therefore  class  them  as  satyagrahis.  And  if  their  conduct  be  described  as 
passive  resistance,  passive  resistance  becomes  synonymous  with  satyagraha.  It  has  been  my  object 
in  the  present  chapter  to  show  that  satyagraha  is  essentially  different  from  what  people  generally 
mean  in  English  by  the  phrase  'passive  resistance.  ’ 

“While  enumerating  the  characteristics  of  passive  resistance,  I  had  to  sound  a  note  of 
warning  in  order  to  avoid  injustice  being  done  to  those  who  had  recourse  to  it.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  point  out  that  I  do  not  claim  for  people  calling  themselves  satyagrahis  all  the  merits  which  I 
have  described  as  being  characteristic  of  satyagraha.  ” 

— excerpts  from  CWMG,  Vol.  29,  1968 
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As  the  struggle  advanced,  Gandhi  found  the  name  ‘Passive 
Resistance’  inadequate  to  express  its  real  meaning.  This  name 
was  creating  misunderstanding  even  in  the  minds  of  his  earnest 
supporters.  As  it  happened  in  the  course  of  a  meeting  where 
Mr.  Hosken,  one  of  the  magnates  of  Johannesburg,  observed, 
as  quoted  in  Gandhi’s  Satyaginha  in  South  Africa:  “The  Transvaal 
Indians  have  had  recourse  to  passive  resistance  when  all  other 
means  of  securing  redress  proved  to  be  of  no  avail.  They  do 
not  enjoy  the  franchise.  Numerically,  they  are  only  a  few.  They 
are  weak  and  have  no  arms.  Therefore,  they  have  taken  to 
passive  resistance  which  is  a  weapon  ol  the  weak.” 

“These  observations”,  Gandhi  writes,  “took  me  by  surprise, 
and  the  speech  which  I  was  going  to  make  took  an  altogether 
different  complexion  in  consequence.  In  contradicting  Mr. 
Hosken,  I  defined  our  passive  resistance  as  ‘soul  force.’  I  saw 
at  this  meeting  that  use  of  the  phrase  passive  resistance  sn^s  apt 
to  give  rise  to  terrible  misunderstanding.  I  will  try  to 
distinguish  between  passive  resistance  and  soul  force  by 
amplifying  the  argument  which  I  made  before  that  meeting 
so  as  to  make  things  clearer.” 

There  was  nothing  passive  about  the  young  Gandhi.  He 
has  explained  in  his  book  Satyagraha  in  South  Africa,  how  he 
disliked  the  term  ‘Passive  Resistance’.  Immediately  after  the 
collective  vow  at  the  Empire  Theatre  on  September  11,  an 
open  contest  inviting  suggestions  for  a  proper  designation 
for  the  non-violent  mass  protest  was  held.  He  offered  a  prize 
for  a  better  name  for  this  new  kind  of  mass-yet  individual 
opposition  to  government  unfairness. 

Maganlal  Gandhi,  a  second  cousin  of  Gandhi  who  lived  at 
Phoenix  Farm,  suggested  Sadagraha  s^hiich.  meant  ‘firmness  in 
a  good  cause’.  Gandhi  amended  it  to  Satyagraha  -  satya  is 
truth,  which  equals  love,  and  agraha  is  firmness  or  force. 


Satyagraha,  therefore,  means  truth  force  or  love-force.  Truth 
and  love  are  attributes  of  the  soul,  hence  Satyagraha  is 
another  word  for  Soul-force.  Dr.  R.  R.  Diwakar,  eminent 
biographer  of  Gandhi,  explains:  “Satyagraha  is  a  new  way  of 
life.  Moral  strength  was  the  major  resource  of  the  non¬ 
violent  mode  of  action.  Moral  purpose  gave  it  an  element  of 
invincibility.” 

Satyagraha  was  conceived  as  a  weapon  of  the  strong  and 
excluded  the  use  of  violence  and  hatred  in  any  shape  or 
form.  Satyagraha  is  a  relentless  search  for  truth  and  a 
determination  to  teach  truth  through  non-violent  means.  It 
literally  means  holding  on  to  truth.  So  it  is  a  truth-force. 
Gandhi  called  it  the  soul  force.  It  can  be  used  by  individuals 
as  well  as  communities.  It  is  also  a  law  of  universal 
application.  It  is  not  based  on  the  force  of  arms,  but  on  the 
force  of  truth  and  love.  We  are  usually  aware  of  two  kinds  of 
lorces-physical  force  and  spiritual  force.  We  are  generally 
acquainted  with  the  physical  force.  It  consists  of  violence.  It 
is  a  weapon  of  brutes.  Man  is  more  familiar  with  the  physical 
force  which  Gandhi  was  opposed  to.  The  spiritual  force  is 
an  invisible  one.  Therefore,  Satyagraha  pre-supposes  self- 
discipline,  self-control,  and  self-purification. 

Gandhi  was  no  crusader  for  public  causes  when  he  landed 
in  South  Africa  in  1 893.  Already,  at  that  time,  over,  1,50,000 
Indian  emigrants  were  settled  in  various  places  in  South 
Africa.  They  had  gone  to  South  Africa  (as  indentured  labourers 
at  a  time  (1860  onwards),  when  according  to  a  leading  South 
African  newspaper.  Natal  Mercury,  ‘the  fate  of  the  colony 
hung  on  a  thread,  and  the  thread  was  labour’.  Subsisting  on 
a  pittance,  the  immigrant  labourers  helped  generate  in  South 
Africa  a  sugar  and  agricultural  boom.  Yet  they  were  treated 
like  slaves  (or  worse),  and  the  statute  books  and  official 
gazetteers  described  them  as  ‘semi-batbaric  Asiatic  or  persons 
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belonging  to  the  uncivilised  races  of  Asia’.  The  Englishmen 
and  other  Europeans  called  them  ‘coolie’.  Gandhi  himself 
was  called  a  ‘coolie  barrister’.  These  indentured  labourers 
were  insulted  and  openly  discriminated  against  in  fields,  farms, 
on  the  streets,  railway  stations  and  coaches — and  even  in  a 
court  of  law  or  justice  even  though  they  were  the  pillars  of 
the  white  economy  and  prosperity. 

To  the  sensitive  mind  of  Gandhi  during  this  stay,  the 
abjectness  and  degradation  of  the  Asian  people  in  South 
Africa  had  been  vividly  revealed.  Elis  anguished  heart  cried 
out  at  the  beastliness  of  racial  discrimination.  Ele  observed; 

“How  could  they  forget  that  the  greatest  of  the  teachers  of 
mankind  were  all  Asiatic  and  did  not  possess  a  white  face? 
They,  if  they  descended  on  earth  and  went  to  South  Africa,  will 
all  have  to  live  in  the  segregated  areas  and  be  classed  as  Asiatic 
and  coloured  people  unfit  by  law  to  be  the  equal  of  whites.” 

Service  of  the  poor  was  Gandhi’s  cherished  desire,  and  his 
dedication  to  their  cause  enabled  him  to  identify  himself  with 
them.  The  Natal  Indian  Gongress  was  devoted  to  the  service  of 
colonial-born  Indians.  Propaganda  was  an  important  feature 
of  this  service.  This  consisted  in  acquainting  the  English  in 
South  Africa  and  England  and  people  in  India  with  the  real 
state  of  things  in  Natal.  With  that  end  in  view,  Gandhi  wrote 
two  pamphlets.  The  first  was  An  appeal  to  Every  Briton  in  South 
Africa.  It  contained  a  statement,  supported  by  evidence,  of  the 
general  condition  of  Natal  Indians.  The  other  was  entitled  The 
Indian  Franchise — an  Appeal.  It  contained  a  brief  history  of  the 
Indian  Franchise  in  Natal  with  facts  and  figures.  They  were 
widely  circulated.  All  this  activity  resulted  in  winning  the 
Indians  numerous  friends  in  South  Africa  and  in  obtaining  the 
active  sympathy  of  all  parties  in  India.  It  also  opened  out  and 
placed  before  the  South  African  Indian  a  definite  line  of  action. 


Joseph  Doke  sums  up  Gandhi’s  activities  in  South  Africa 
in  his  book  M.K.  Gandhi  -  An  Indian  Patriot  in  South  Africa: 
“Two  enterprises  will  always  be  associated  with  Mr.  Gandhi's 
name  and  work  in  South  Africa.  One  is  the  propaganda, 
commenced  in  1903,  among  his  own  people,  by  means  of  a 
weekly  journal  called  Indian  Opinion-,  the  other,  that  little 
Tolstoyan  Colony  in  Phoenix,  where  Indian  Opinion  is  now 
published.  Both  of  them  have  exerted  a  great  influence  on  the 
Indian  community.” 

When  we  look  into  the  splendid  mosaic  of  Mohandas 
Karamchand  Gandhi’s  thoughts  and  deeds,  there  is  one  thing, 
which  stands  out  as  unique  and  puts  him  in  the  forefront  of 
world  leadership.  This  was  the  unique  discovery  he  made  in 
a  unique  laboratory.  The  laboratory  was  South  Africa  and  the 
discovery  was  Satyagraha.  It  was  destiny,  which  threw  Gandhi 
into  the  South  African  crucible.  The  situation  in  South  Africa 
was  itself  unprecedented  in  history.  Indians,  who  had  begun 
to  migrate  to  South  Africa  from  the  1860s  as  indentured 
labourers  to  work  on  sugar  and  coffee  plantations,  suffered  all 
kinds  of  indignities  and  discrimination,  especially  in  Natal 
and  Transvaal,  where  they  were  heavily  concentrated.  It  was 
not  merely  that  a  White  minority  Government  brutalised 
millions  of  coloured  people,  in  an  attempt  to  permanently 
enslave  them.  Slavery  was  nothing  new  in  the  world  but  this 
one  was  unique  in  that  it  was  grounded  in  a  new  metaphysics 
and  ethics  buttressed  by  perverted  science. 

Words  have  a  life  of  their  own.  Often  enough  they  grow 
in  depth  and  power  with  the  march  of  events,  like  streams 
that  have  but  an  humble  origin.  Gandhi  says  that  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  Satyagraha  in  South  Africa,  he  only 
knew  that  some  new  principle  had  come  into  being  much 
like  an  unassuming  newborn  babe.  But  as  the  struggle 
developed  and  Gandhi  evolved  his  new  method,  the  word 
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Satyagraha  grew  richer  in  content  and  significance.  From  a 
tiny  seed,  it  has  grown  into  a  mighty  tree.  From  a  causal 
remedy  it  has  developed  into  a  panacea.  Today  it  stands  for 
an  integrated  philosophy  of  life  and  action.  The  word  is  the 
same  but  the  meaning  developed  with  the  evolving  life  of 
Gandhi  and  his  numerous,  varied  and  fruitful  ‘experiments 
with  ttuth.’ 

Meanwhile,  in  1905,  veteran  Indian  leader  Gopal  Krishna 
Golchale  founded  the  Servants  of  India  Society.  The  noble 
objectives  and  aims  of  the  Servants  of  India  Society  were  to 
Gandhi  the  very  foundation  of  his  service  to  society  and  were 
the  principles  by  which  he  wished  to  be  guided  in  his  life.  Fie 
looked  forward  to  joining  the  society  as  and  when  he  returned 
to  India.  Meanwhile,  he  made  his  plans  to  train  workers  on 
the  Phoenix  Settlement,  who  would  sacrifice  their  all  to 
uphold  Indians’  honour  in  South  Africa. 

As  the  subsequent  history  of  the  journey  of  Satyagraha 
shows,  it  emerged  a  very  powerful  non-violent  method  of 
direct  action.  For  Gandhi,  it  became  a  philosophy  of  life;  it  is 
the  religion  by  which  he  lived.  A  keen  observer,  he  could  see 
the  gradual  transformation  taking  place  even  amongst  the 
White  populace  in  South  Africa  who  showed  signs  of 
appreciation  for  the  new  technique,  though  they  were  only  in 
a  minority.  Fie  writes  with  certain  degree  of  satisfaction:  “As 
the  movement  advanced,  Englishmen  too  began  to  watch  it 
with  interest.  Although  the  English  newspapers  in  the 
Transvaal  generally  wrote  in  support  of  the  Europeans  and 
the  Black  Act,  they  willingly  published  contributions  from 
well-known  Indians.  They  also  published  Indian 
representations  to  Government  in  full  or  at  least  a  summary 
of  these,  sometimes  sent  their  reporters  to  important  meetings 
of  the  Indians,  and  when  such  was  not  the  case,  made  room 
for  the  brief  reports  we  sent  them.” 


After  the  1 1  September  event,  Gandhi  first  approached 
the  Government  with  memorandum.  The  Legislative  Council 
deleted  the  clause  affecting  the  women  but  the  rest  of  the 
ordinance  was  passed  practically  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
drafted. 

The  Indian  community  still  adhered  to  the  resolution  to 
exhaust  all  appropriate  constitutional  remedies  in  the  fitst 
instance.  The  Ttansvaal  was  yet  a  crown  colony,  so  that  the 
Imperial  Government  was  responsible  for  its  legislation  as 
well  as  its  administration.  Therefore,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Gandhi,  the  Indian  community  decided  to  send  a  deputation 
to  England.  Individual  pledges  on  the  Fourth  Resolution 
from  leading  Indians  were  obtained  as  sanction  behind  the 
deputation.  Necessary  funds  were  soon  raised  and  the 
deputation,  comprising  of  Mr.Fd.O.  Ali  and  Gandhi,  left  for 
England  on  October  3,  1906. 

At  a  farewell  meeting,  Gandhi  said:  “We  shall  of  coutse  try 
our  best,  but  there  is  little  chance  of  our  prayer  being  granted. 
We,  therefore,  must  mainly  rely  upon  the  Fourth  Resolution. 
We  shall  explain  our  case  to  all  our  friends  in  England.  You 
too  will  do  your  duty  by  not  submitting  to  registration. 
Money  must  be  collected  to  carry  on  the  movement  and  what 
is  more  important  still,  the  Fdindus  and  the  Muslims  must  be 
absolutely  united.” 

Gandhi  met  Dadabhai  Naoroji  and  through  him  the  British 
Committee  of  the  Indian  National  Congress.  Fie  acquainted 
them  with  the  South  African  problems.  Next  he  met  Sir 
Mancherji  Bhownaggree  and  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  a  former  British 
administtator  in  India  and  for  many  years  chairman  of  the 
East  India  Association  in  London.  Sir  Lepel  was  opposed  to 
the  political  movements  that  were  current  in  India  but  he  was 
prepared  to  help  Gandhi. 
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On  November  8,  the  deputation  headed  by  Sir  Lepel  and 
comprising,  besides  Gandhi  and  Mr.  H.O.  Ali,  of  Lord  Stanley, 
Sir  George  Birdwood,  Mr.  J.D.  Rees,  Sir  Henry  Gotton,  Mr. 
Harold  Gox,  Dadabhai  Naoroji  and  Sir  Mr.  Bhownaggree, 
waited  upon  Lord  Elgin. 

Gandhi  urged  that  the  British  Indians  ought  to  be  treated 
as  British  subjects.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  the  least  that 
was  due  to  the  British  Indian  community  was  to  appoint  a 
commission  which  would  consider  the  principles  involved, 
the  adequacy  of  the  existing  and  the  necessity  for  further 
legislation.  Lord  Elgin  expressed  his  sympathy,  referred  to  his 
own  difficulties  and  promised  to  do  all  he  could. 

The  same  deputation  met  Mr.  Morley,  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  who  also  sympathised  with  the  cause.  Gandhi  also 
met  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Henry  Gampbell  Bannerman.  Sir 
William  Wedderburn  was  instrumental  in  arranging  a  meeting 
of  about  hundred  members  of  the  Gommittee  of  the  House 
of  Gommons  for  Indian  Affairs  with  Gandhi. 

Gandhi  remained  in  England  for  about  six  weeks  and 
utilized  every  single  minute  of  his  stay.  Punctilious  in 
keeping  the  accounts  of  the  deputation,  he  preserved  even 
such  trifling  receipts  as  for  the  money  spent  on  the  steamer 
upon  soda. 

Indian  students  helped  Gandhi  in  many  ways  -  the  writing 
of  addresses  or  the  fixing  of  stamps  or  the  posting  of  letters. 
An  English  friend  named  Mr.  Symonds  who  worked  for 
him  selflessly  was  at  the  typewriter  till  twelve  or  one  o’clock 
every  night. 


in  favour  of  Indians  after  Gandhi  had  convinced  him  of  the 
righteousness  of  Indian  cause.  Tribune,  Morning  Leader  and 
South  Africa  interviewed  him.  Barring  these,  the  other  journals 
were  either  indifferent  or  hostile. 

Gandhi  sailed  for  South  Africa  in  December,  1906. 

When  the  ship  on  which  they  were  returning  to  South 
Africa  stopped  at  the  Portuguese  island  of  Madeira,  Gandhi 
and  AJi  received  a  cable  from  London  announcing  that  Lord 
Elgin  would  not  sanction  the  Transvaal  anti-Asiatic  bill.  In 
the  next  two  weeks  on  board  ship,  Gandhi  and  Ali  were 
happy;  they  had  won. 

While  he  was  on  the  sea,  declaration  was  made  that  “Lord 
Elgin  is  unable,  without  further  consideration,  to  advise  His 
majesty  the  King  that  the  Transvaal  Asiatic  Ordinance  shall 
be  brought  into  operation.”  It  was  also  declared  that  the 
provisions  of  the  ordinance  would  not  be  proceeded  with. 
To  this  extent,  Gandhi’s  mission  was  a  success.  The  Liberal 
Government  did  not  like  to  soil  their  record  by  sanctioning 
an  odious  measure,  especially  when  they  knew  that  the 
Transvaal  Government  could  get  the  needful  done  after 
attaining  responsible  government  shortly. 

It  transpired,  however,  that  Lord  Elgin  had  employed  a 
‘trick’.  He  told  the  Transvaal  Commissioner  in  London  that 
the  King  would  disallow  the  registration  ordinance.  But  since 
the  Transvaal  would  cease  to  be  a  Crown  Colony  on  January 
1,  1907,  it  could  then  re-enact  the  ordinance  without  royal 
approval.  Gandhi  condemned  this  as  a  ‘crooked  policy’. 


The  Times  was  good  enough  to  publish  Gandhi’s  letter. 
The  editor  of  Daily  News  wrote  a  very  strong  leading  article 
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In  due  course,  Transvaal  set  up  responsible  government 
and  adopted  the  Asiatic  Registration  Act  to  go  into  effect  on 
July  31,1 907.  Indians  stigmatised  it  as  the  ‘Black  Act’,  morally 


black,  aimed  at  black,  brown  and  yellow  men.  Gandhi,  who 
was  light  brown,  often  referred  to  himself  as  ‘black’. 

Gandhi  confidently  told  the  Indian  community  that 
‘even  a  crooked  policy  would  in  time  turn  straight  if  only  we 
are  true  to  ourselves.’  The  Indians  prepared  to  offer  Satyagraha. 
Prime  Minister  General  Botha  sent  them  message  saying  he 
‘was  helpless’;  the  white  population  insisted  on  the  legislation. 
Therefore  the  Government  would  be  firm. 

The  Indian  community  did  not  take  this  insult  meekly. 
One  Moslem,  Ahmad  Mohammed  Kachhalia,  apparently 
speaking  for  many  Satyagrahis,  said,  “I  swear  in  the  name  of 
God  that  I  will  be  hanged  but  I  will  not  submit  to  this  law.” 

Gandhi’s  mission  to  England  had  delayed  the  evil  day  only 
lor  a  while.  On  January  1 ,  1 907  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Colonies  were  granted  self-government.  The  first  session  of 
the  Transvaal  Parliament  passed  an  Act  which  was  an  exact 
copy  of  the  1906  ordinance.  The  act  was  rushed  through  all 
its  stages  at  a  single  sitting  on  March  21,1 907.  It  received  the 
royal  assent  in  May,  1907. 

The  act  was  to  take  effect  from  July  1,  and  Indians  were 
required  to  register  under  it  by  July  3 1 .  Gandhi,  welcoming 
the  challenge,  said;  “We  must  congratulate  the  Transvaal 
Government  for  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  If  we  are 
conscious  of  the  mark  of  slavery  the  act  will  put  on  us,  we  will 
meet  it  and  refuse  to  submit  to  it.  The  brave  rulers,  who  know 
the  value  of  action  rather  than  of  any  speech,  can  only 
respond  to  bravery  and  practical  action.” 

The  Transvaal  Government  was  preparing  to  tie  a  dog’s 
collar  on  the  Indians’  necks,  while  the  Indians  were  getting 
ready  to  resist  it.  Gandhi  wrote  letters  to  friends  in  England 


and  in  India,  keeping  them  informed  of  the  new  situation. 
Dadabhai  regularly  got  a  weekly  letter  from  him. 

The  Transvaal  British  Indian  Association  had  a  large 
membership  but  Gandhi  did  not  want  to  involve  it  directly  in 
the  new  struggle.  He,  therefore,  founded  the  Passive  Resistance 
Association,  which  attracted  many  members.  At  every  meeting 
the  political  situation  was  explained  and  the  oaths  of  resistance 
were  administered  afresh. 

The  Indian  pickets  went  from  house  to  house  and  explained 
to  the  people  the  meaning  of  the  registration,  “Anything  like 
compulsion  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  struggle,”  said 
Gandhi.  “We  want  to  be  free  from  the  yoke  of  the  Registration 
Act  and  do  not  want  to  exchange  it  for  any  other.”  Posters 
were  pasted  in  whole  of  Pretoria:  “Boycott  the  permit  office — 
By  going  to  gaol  we  do  not  resist  but  suffer  for  our  common 
good  and  self-respect — Loyalty  to  the  King  demands  loyalty 
to  the  King  of  Kings — Indians,  be  free!”  The  boycott  was 
complete  and  only  about  100  persons  out  of  a  population  of 
1,500  registered  themselves. 

The  permit  offices  were  opened,  one  after  another,  in  all 
the  Indian  localities — Germiston,  Pietersbtirg,  Krugersdorp, 
Volksrust,  Johannesburg  and  elsewhere.  But  the  results  were 
dismal. 

D.G.  Tendulkar  gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  mass  meeting 
on  the  last  day  for  registration:  “On  July  31,  the  last  day  for 
registration,  a  mass  meeting  of  Indians  was  convened  at 
Pretoria.  In  the  open  grounds  of  a  mosque,  2,000  Indians 
met  to  register  their  protest.  Delegates  from  all  over  the 
Transvaal,  representing  13,000  Indians,  were  present.  There 
was  a  small  platform  with  a  table  and  few  chairs  on  it  to 
accommodate  the  chairman,  the  speaker  and  a  number  of 
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friends,  the  audience  sitting  on  the  ground.  Yusuf  Ismail 
Mian,  acting  chairman  of  the  British  Association,  presided. 
Mr.  William  Hosken  who  was  sent  by  General  Botha  to 
address  the  meeting,  said:  “The  Indians  have  done  all  they 
could  and  have  acquitted  themselves  like  the  community 
must  prove  their  loyalty  and  love  of  peace  by  submitting  to  it. 
General  Smuts  will  carefully  look  in  any  representations  you 
make  suggesting  minor  changes  in  the  regulations  framed  in 
virtue  of  the  Registration  Act.  I  know  that  the  Transvaal 
Government  is  firm  regarding  this  law.  To  resist  it  will  be  to 
dash  your  head  against  a  wall.” 

Gandhi  translated  Hosken’s  speech  to  the  audience  but 
put  them  on  their  guard  on  his  own  behalf:  “If  we  submit  to 
the  law  there  is  no  guarantee  that  this  legislation  will  be  final. 
The  natural  consequences  of  such  legislation  would  be 
segregation  in  locations  and  finally  expulsion  from  the 
country.” 


The  Government  extended  the  time-limit  by  one  month; 
that  too  was  further  extended  by  another  month  and  yet  on 
November  30,  the  last  day  fixed  for  the  purpose,  only  511 
persons  out  of  a  population  of  over  13,000  had  submitted  to 
registration. 

Meanwhile,  the  Immigration  Bill,  which  was  duly  passed, 
received  the  royal  assent  on  December  26.  Believing  that 
most  of  the  opposition  to  registration  was  ‘engineered’  by 
Gandhi,  General  Smuts  decided  to  prosecute  the  leaders  and 
see  what  effect  their  conviction  had  upon  the  Indian 
community. 

On  Friday  evening,  a  packed  meeting  of  the  Indians  was 
held  to  discuss  the  new  phase  of  the  struggle.  There  were 
about  1,000  people  present. 


General  Smuts  said  that 
resistance  of  Indians  leads  to 
unpleasant  results,  they  will 
have  only  themselves  and  their 
leaders  to  blame.”  No  threats, 
however,  could  induce  the 
Indians  and  the  Chinese  to 
register  themselves. 


Gathering  at  the  Hamidia 
Mosque,  Johannesburg,  1908 
to  protest  against 
the  Registration  Act 
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Mr.  Essop  Mian,  chairman  of  the  Transvaal  Brirish  Indian 
Association,  presided,  and  amongst  those  who  participated  in 
the  meeting  were  Gandhi  and  his  fellow  prisoners, 
on  parole. 

Gandhi  said  that  when  he  read  the  announcement  with 
reference  to  Immigration  Restriction  Act  that  morning,  the 
first  thing  that  voluntarily  came  to  his  lips  was  that  Lord 
Elgin  had  put  an  undue  strain  on  Indian  loyalty. 

On  January  10,  1908,  Gandhi  and  others  who  attended 
court  for  the  sentencing,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  of 
disobeying  the  order  to  leave  the  colony  within  the  time-limit. 
“If  these  men  had  committed  an  offence,  I  had  committed  a 
greater  offence,”  pleaded  Gandhi.  He,  therefore,  asked  the 
magistrate  to  impose  upon  him  the  heaviest  penalty.  The 
magistrate  sentenced  Gandhi  to  two  months’  simple 
imprisonment. 

In  prison,  Gandhi  had  Carlyle's  studies  on  Burns,  Johnson 
and  Scott,  Bacon's  Essays,  the  writings  ofTolstoy,  Ruskin  and 


Socrates.  Many  of  these  he  read  and  reread.  In  the  morning 
he  used  to  read  the  Gita,  and  at  noon,  mostly  the  Koran  in 
English  translation.  In  the  evening  he  taught  the  Bible  to  a 
Chinese  Christian,  who  wanted  to  learn  English.  He  had 
started  translating  a  book  by  Carlyle  and  another  by  Ruskin 
in  Gujarati,  but  early  release  left  the  work  unfinished.  Every 
morning,  he  went  through  voluntary  drill. 

There  were  protests  in  India  and  England  against  the 
imprisonment  of  the  passive  resisters.  General  Smuts  held 
constant  cabinet  meetings.  After  a  fortnight,  he  sent  Mr. 
Albert  Cartwright,  editor  of  Transvaal  Leader,  to  interview 
Gandhi  with  terms  of  settlement.  The  draft  proposed  that  the 
Indians  should  register  voluntarily,  and  not  under  any  law, 
and  the  details  to  be  entered  in  the  certificates  should  be 
settled  by  the  Government  with  the  Indian  community.  It 
was  also  proposed  that  if  the  majority  of  the  Indians  underwent 
voluntary  registration,  the  Government  would  repeal  the 
Black  Act  and  take  steps  to  legalize  the  voluntary  registration. 
Gandhi  was  given  a  blank  cheque  by  his  lieutenants.  He 
suggested  certain  alterations  in  the  draft,  but  General  Smuts 
was  not  in  a  mood  to  listen. 

On  January  30,  the  superintendent  of  police  at 
Johannesburg  escorted  Gandhi  to  meet  General  Smuts  in 
Pretoria.  The  train  was  stopped  at  Fountain  Halt  and  Gandhi 
entered  a  closed  carriage  and  drove  to  the  Government 
Buildings.  General  Smuts  told  Gandhi  that  he  was  set  free 
and  his  proposals  were  acceptable  to  the  Government. 


At  the  residence  of  Rev.  Doke  in  Johannesburg, 
recuperating  after  being  assaulted  by  a  Pathan,  1908 
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Gandhi,  who  had  no  money  on  him,  borrowed  some 
from  General  Smuts's  secretary  for  the  railway  fare. 

Smuts  said,  “1  could  never  entertain  a  dislike  for 
your  people.  You  know  1  too  am  a  barrister.  1  had 
some  Indian  fellow  students  in  my  time.  But  I  must  do 
my  duty.  The  Europeans  want  this  law  ...  I  accept  the 
alterations  you  have  suggested  in  the  draft.  1  have  consulted 
General  Botha  and  1  assure  you  that  I  will  repeal  the  Asiatic 
Act  as  soon  as  most  of  you  have  undergone  voluntary 
registration.” 

Straight  from  there,  Gandhi  drove  to  the  Hamidia 
mosque  grounds  in  Johannesburg  where  shortly  after 
midnight,  he  addressed  a  gathering  of  one  thousand 
Indians.  “The  responsibility  of  the  community  is  largely 
enhanced  by  this  settlement,”  he  observed.  “We  must 
register  voluntarily  to  show  that  we  do  not  intend  to  bring 
a  single  Indian  into  the  Transvaal  surreptitiously  or 
by  fraud.” 

As  soon  as  Gandhi  finished  his  speech,  a  Pathan  greeted 
him  with  a  volley  of  questions  and  charged  him  with  betrayal 
of  the  cause.  He  bluntly  told  Gandhi,  “I  swear  with  Allah  as 
my  witness,  that  I  will  kill  the  man  who  takes  the  lead  in 
applying  for  registration.” 

Gandhi  remarked,  “To  die  by  the  hand  of  a  brother,  rather 
than  by  disease  or  in  such  other  way,  cannot  be  for  me  a 
matter  for  sorrow.  And  if  even  in  such  a  case  I  am  free  from 
the  thoughts  of  anger  or  hatred  against  my  assailant,  I  know 
that  that  will  rebound  to  my  eternal  welfare,  and  even  the 
assailant  will  later  on  realize  my  perfect  innocence.”  Shortly 
after  9.45  a.m.  on  Monday,  February  10,  1908,  Gandhi  and 
his  colleagues  left  office,  which  was  also  the  office  of  the 


Satyagraha  Association  to  take  the  certificates  of  registration. 
Eight  Pathans  led  by  powerfully  built  Mir  Alam  followed 
them.  As  soon  as  they  approached  the  Registration  office, 
Mir  Alam  asked  Gandhi  what  he  intended  to  do.  “I  propose 
to  take  out  a  certificate  of  registration  giving  the  ten 
fingerprints, ’’replied  Gandhi.  “If  you  go  with  me,  I  will  first 
get  you  a  certificate,  with  an  impression  only  of  the  two 
thumbs,  then  I  will  take  one  for  myself,  giving  the 
fingerprints.” 

As  soon  as  Gandhi  finished  the  sentence,  the  Pathan  Mir 
Alam  hit  him  with  a  heavy  stick.  An  eyewitness  said  :  “The 
stick  missed  the  spinal  chord.  But  Gandhi  at  once  fainted 
with  the  words  Hey  Ram  on  his  lips. ’’Gandhi  was  picked  up 
and  carried  into  a  European’s  private  office. 

Gandhi  was  taken  to  the  home  of  the  Dokes,  and  the 
wounds  in  his  cheek  and  lip  were  stitched.  He  asked  that  Mr. 
Chamney,  the  Registrar  for  Asiatics,  be  brought  to  him  so 
that  he  could  give  his  fingerprints  without  delay. 

The  process  hurt  Gandhi  physically;  every  movement  was 
painful.  Chamney  began  to  weep.  “I  had  often  to  write 
bitterly  against  him.”  Gandhi  declared,  “but  this  showed  me 
how  man’s  heart  may  be  softened  by  events.” 

From  the  sick-bed,  the  first  thing  Gandhi  did  was  to  wire 
to  the  Attorney  General  that  he  did  not  hold  Mir  Alam  and 
others  guilty  for  the  assault  committed  on  him. 

Gandhi  remained  under  the  tender  care  of  the  'godly 
family’  for  ten  days.  Several  times,  Gandhi,  feeling  the  need 
of  comfort,  asked  Olive,  the  little  Doke  daughter,  to  sing 
‘Eead,  Kindly  Lighf .  It  was  one  of  his  favourite  Christian 
hymns.  Thereafter,  he  moved  to  Mr  Polak’s  residence. 
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\Jatyagraha  is  based  on  self-help,  self-sacrifice  and  faith  in  God.  One  of  my  objects  in  enumerating 
the  names  of  European  helpers  is  to  mark  the  Satyagrahis'  gratefulness  to  them.  This  history  would  be 
justly  considered  incomplete  without  such  mention.  I  have  not  tried  to  make  the  list  exhaustive,  but  have 
tendered  the  Indians'  thanks  to  all  in  selecting  a  few  for  special  mention.  ” 

Some  of  the  European  friends,  from  among  many,  were: 

“Mr  Albert  West,  whose  association  with  the  community  dated  from  before  the  struggle  and  whose  association 
with  me  commenced  earlier  still  When  I  opened  my  office  in  Johannesburg  my  wife  was  not  with  me.  In  1903, 1 
received  a  cable from  South  Africa  and  suddenly  left  India,  expecting  to  return  home  within  a  year.  Mr  West  used 
to frequent  the  vegetarian  restaurant  in  Johannesburg  where  I  regularly  had  my  meals  both  morning  and  evening, 
and  we  thus  became  acquainted  with  each  other.  He  was  then  conducting  a  printing press  in  partnership  with  another 
European.  ” 

“The  reader  knows  how  at  last  both  the  paper  and  the  press  were  removed  to  Phoenix,  where  West  drew  a 
monthly  allowance  of £3  instead  of£10  as  previously  arranged.  West  was  himselffully  agreeable  to  all  these 
changes.  I  never  observed  in  him  the  least  anxiety  as  to  how  he  would  be  able  to  maintain  himself.  I  recognized  in 
him  a  deeply  religious  spirit,  although  he  was  not  a  student  of  religion.  He  was  a  man  of  perfectly  independent 
temperament.  He  would  say  what  he  thought  of  all  things,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  He  was 
qidte  simple  in  habits.  He  was  unmarried  when  wefirstmet,  and  I  know  that  he  lived  a  life  of  spotless  purity.  Some 
years  later  he  went  to  England  to  see  his  parents  and  returned  a  married  man.  On  my  advice  he  brought  with  him 
his  wife,  mother-in-law  and  unmarried  sister,  who  all  lived  in  extreme  simplicity  and  in  every  way fraternized  with 
the  Indians  in  Phoenix.  Miss  Ada  West  ( or  Devi  Behn  as  we  used  to  call  her)  is  now  35  years  old,  is  still  unmarried 
and  leads  a  most  pious  life.  She  too  rendered  to  the  pioneers  at  Phoenix  services  of no  mean  order.  At  one  time 
or  another  she  looked  after  the  little  children,  taught  them  English,  cooked  in  the  common  kitchen,  swept  the  houses, 
kept  accounts  and  did  composing  and  other  work  in  the  press.  Whatever  task  came  to  her  she  never  hesitated  to  do 
it.  She  is  not  now  in  Phoenix,  but  that  is  because  since  my  return  to  India  the  press  has  been  unable  to  meet  even 
her  small personal  expenditure.  West's  mother-in-law  is  now  over  eighty  years  old.  She  is fine  hand  at  sewing,  and 
used  to  help  the  settlement  with  her  skill  in  sewing.  Everyone  in  Phoenix  called  her  Granny  and  felt  that  she  was 
really  related  so  to  them. 

“....  Then  there  was  Mr  Pitch.  He  had joined  my  office  before  the  struggle  and proceeded  to  England  for  the 
bar  with  a  view  to fillingmy  place  when  I  was  not  available.  He  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the  South  African  British 
Indian  Committee  in  London. 

“The  third  was  Mr  Polak,  whose  acquaintance  like  that  ofWest  I  casually  made  in  the  restaurant.  He 
likewise  left  at  once  the  sub-editorship  Transvaal  Critic  to  join  the  staff ofXndMw  Opinion.  Every  one 
knows  how  he  went  to  India  and  to  England  in  connection  with  the  struggle.  When  Pitch  went  to 
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England,  I  called  Polak  from  Phoenix  to  Johannesburg,  where  he  became  my  articled  clerk  and  then  a 
fidl-fledged  attorney. 

“Elerbert  Kitchin  was  an  English  electrician  with  a  heart  pure  as  crystal.  He  worked  with  us  during 
the  Boer  War  and  was  for  some  time  editor  o/^Indian  Opinion.  He  was  a  lifelong  brahmachari.  ” 

Gandhi  was  fidl  of  praise  for  Kallanbach.  He  writes:  “he  is  a  man  of  strong  feelings,  wide 
sympathies  and  childlike  simplicity.  He  is  an  architect  by  profession,  but  there  is  no  work,  however  lowly, 
which  he  would  consider  to  be  beneath  his  dignity.  When  I  broke  up  my  Johannesburg  establishment,  I 
lived  with  him,  but  he  wotdd  be  hurt  if  I  ojfered  to  pay  him  my  share  of  the  household  expenses,  and 
would  plead  that  I  was  responsible  for  considerable  savings  in  his  domestic  economy.  ” 

Hermann  Kallenbach  bought  a  tract  of  land  at  a  place  called  Lawley,  twenty-one  miles  from 
Johannesburg,  and  presented  it  to  Gandhi  for  the  Satyagrahis.  It  was  a  well-ivatered  area  of  over  one 
thousand  acres,  with  orange,  apricot  and  plum  trees.  Here  Gandhi  formed  another  co-operative  like  the 
Phoenix  Settlement,  moved  into  it  with  his  family,  and  called  it  the  Tolstoy  farm.  The  Satyagrahi  could 
be  at  home  when  he  was  not  in  jail,  and  his  family  could  stay  when  he  was. 

A  letter  addressed  by  Gandhi  to  Hermann  Kallenbach  on  April  5,  1909  form  the  Pretoria  jail 
faithfully  reflects  the  extent  to  which  their  fiendship  had  grown  by  this  time.  The  occasion  for  writing 
it  had  arisen  when  Gandhi  learnt  about  Kallenbach 's  mother  having  passed  away...  Subsequent  to  the 
break-up  of  Gandhi's  home  at  Johannesburg  in  1906,  he  had  been  a  regidar  member  of  Kallenbach' s 
household.  Living  so  long  under  the  same  roof,  they  had  developed  an  extraordinary  warmth  for  each 
other.  This  was  a  case  of  fiends  having  ties  as  strong  as  those  uniting  the  best  of  brothers. 

It  was  Herman  Kallenbach  who  introduced  Miss  Sonja  Schlesin.  Gandhi  writes  about  this  noble 
girl  thus,  “...she  was  ready  to  work  at  all  times  whether  by  day  or  at  night.  There  was  nothing  difficidt 
or  impossible  for  her.  She  was  then  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  she  captivated  my  clients  as  well  as  the 
fellow  Satyagrahis  by  her  fankness  and  readiness  to  serve.  This  young  girl  soon  constituted  herself  the 
watchman,  and  warder  of  the  morality  not  only  of  my  office  but  of  whole  movement.  Whenever  she  was 
in  doubt  as  to  ethical  propriety  of  any  proposed  step,  she  would  feely  discuss  it  with  me  and  not  rest  till 
she  was  convinced  of  it.  Even  Sheth  Kachhalia  would  have  recourse  to  her  and  seek  her  advice.  Mr  Doke 
was  then  in  charge  of\n(E\2.n  Opinion.  But  even  he,  hoary-headed  veteran  as  he  was,  would  get  the 
articles  he  wrote  for  /ndian  Opinion  passed  by  her.  ” 

— Satyagraha  in  South  Afica,  CWMG,  Vol.  29,  1994 
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After  recovering,  Gandhi  indefatigably  preached  loyalty  to 
his  registration  settlement.  Kasturba  and  the  boys  had  worried 
about  him  after  Mir  Alam’s  attack;  Gandhi  visited  them  at 
Phoenix  Farm  and  spent  most  ol  the  time  there  writing  for 
Indian  Opinion  explaining  his  compromise  with  Smuts  for 
voluntary  fingerprinting. 

Instead  ol  repealing  the  Black  Act,  General  Smuts  took  a 
fresh  step  forward. 

General  Smuts  declared:  “I  made  no  promise  to  Mr.  Gandhi, 
either  on  the  30th  January  or  on  the  3rd  February  1908,  that 
Act  No.  2  of  1907  would  be  repealed.”  Gandhi  challenged 


General  Smuts  to  produce  the  original  note.  The  challenge  was 
not  accepted,  but  a  long  correspondence  followed. 

Smuts  refused  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  repeal  the 
‘Black  Act’.  Instead,  he  offered  the  legislature  a  bill  which 
validated  the  voluntary  certificates  but  kept  the  compulsory 
registration  law. 

“There  you  are,”  the  Indians  taunted  Gandhi.  “We  have 
been  telling  you  that  you  are  very  credulous.” 

In  a  charitable  and  objective  mood  two  decades  later, 
when  Satyagraha  in  South  Africa  published,  Gandhi  asserted: 


Two  thousand  Registration  Certificates  being  butnt  outside  Hamidia  Mosque,  Johannesburg,  1908 
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“It  is  quite  possible  that  in  behaving  to  the  Indians  as  he  did 
in  1908,  General  Smuts  was  not  guilty  of  a  deliberate  breach 
of  faith.”  But  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  in  1908,  Gandhi 
contributed  articles  to  Indian  Opinion  under  the  caption, 
‘Foul  Play’,  and  called  Smuts  a  ‘heartless  man’. 

Satyagraha  was  now  made  to  embrace  the  Immigration 
Act  as  well. 

Gandhi  told  the  Transvaal  Government  that  “if  the 
Asiatic  Act  is  not  repealed  in  terms  of  the  settlement, 
and  if  Government’s  decision  to  that  effect  is  not  communicated 
before  a  specific  date,  the  certificates  collected  by  the  Indians 
will  be  burnt,  and  we  shall  humbly  take  the  consequences.” 

Meanwhile,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  Asiatics 
had  no  right  to  recall  voluntary  registration  applications. 

Gandhi  appealed  to  his  countrymen  publicly  to  burn  their 
registration  certificates.  But  before  taking  this  extreme  step,  it 
was  decided  to  keep  the  door  open  for  compromise  and  at  the 
same  time  to  communicate  to  the  Government  the  intensity 
of  Indian  feeling.  With  this  object  in  view,  Indian  leaders 
started  to  trade  as  hawkers  without  licences.  About  one 
hundred  Indians  were  arrested,  tried,  fined,  and  on  their 
refusal  to  pay  fine,  imprisoned. 

Some  poor  hawkers  were  deported  to  India  but  Gandhi 
arranged  help  for  them  through  G.A.  Natesan  of  Madras. 

Gandhi  complained  to  General  Smuts  on  July  21,  1908 
that  while  many  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  passive  resisters 
were  suffering  imprisonment;  he  himself,  the  chief  inspirer  of 
their  acts,  was  still  at  large.  “Is  it  courageous  to  leave  me  alone 
and  to  harass  poor  Indians?”  he  asked. 


As  a  mark  of  respect  towards  the  hawkers  in  jail,  the 
Indian  business  throughout  the  Transvaal  was  suspended  on 
July  23.  This  was  the  first  hartal  organized  by  Gandhi. 

Weekly  Diary  in  Indian  Opinion  kept  its  readers  well  informed 
about  current  events.  The  ultimatum  was  to  expire  on  the 
same  day  that  the  new  Asiatic  Bill  was  to  be  carried  through 
the  legislature.  A  meeting  had  been  called  some  two  hours 
after  the  expiry  of  the  time-limit  to  perform  the  public 
ceremony  of  burning  these  certificates  on  Sunday, 

On  August  16,  Hamidia  Mosque  in  Johannesburg,  a 
cauldron  of  the  largest  size  available  had  been  requisitioned 
for  burning  the  certificates.  As  the  business  of  the  meeting 
was  about  to  commence,  a  volunteer  arrived  on  a  bicycle  with 
a  telegram  from  the  Government  announcing  their  inability 
to  change  their  policy.  The  news  was  read  to  the  assembled 
Indians. 

Mir  Alam,  had  just  been  released  from  jail  and  was  also 
present  at  this  meeting.  He  announced  that  he  had  done 
wrong  to  Gandhi  Bhai,  and  handed  his  original  certificate 
to  be  burnt,  as  he  had  not  taken  a  voluntary  certificate. 
Gandhi  clasped  his  hand,  pressed  it  with  joy,  and  assured 
him  that  he  had  never  harboured  in  his  mind  any  resentment 
against  him. 

Gandhi  received  more  than  2,000  certificates  to  be  burnt. 
These  were  all  thrown  into  the  cauldron,  saturated  with 
paraffin  and  set  ablaze  by  Essop  Mian,  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  The  audience  rose  to  their  feet  and  made  the  place 
resound  with  the  echoes  of  their  continuous  cheers  during 
the  burning.  Some  of  those  who  had  still  withheld  their 
certificates,  brought  them  to  the  platform,  and  these  too  were 
consigned  to  the  flames.  This  was  the  first  bonfire  in  Gandhi's 
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political  career,  which  a  British  journal  compared  with  that  of 
the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

The  intensity  ot  the  Indian  feeling  forced  General  Smuts 
to  call  Gandhi  on  August  1 8,  to  confer  with  the  Government. 
As  a  result  of  breakdown  of  the  negotiations,  a  second  mass 
meeting  was  held  on  August  23  and  more  certificates  were 
burnt. 

Gandhi  was  arrested  for  the  second  time  with  fifteen 
others  on  September  29.  On  October  15,  1908  he  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £25  or  to  go  to  jail  with  hard 
labour  for  two  months.  Gandhi  preferred  imprisonment, 
feeling  himself  ‘the  happiest  man  in  the  Transvaal.’  The 
magistrate  observed  :  “I  very  much  regret  to  see  Mr.  Gandhi, 
an  officer  of  this  court  and  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  this 
present  position.  Mr.  Gandhi  may  feel  otherwise,  looking  at 
the  situation  in  the  light  that  he  is  suffering  for  his  country. 
But  I  can  only  view  it  from  another  point  of  view.” 

Gandhi's  crime  was  rhat,  in  returning  from  Naral,  he  was 
not  able  to  show  his  certificate,  which  he  had  burnt  with  the 
rest.  He  had  refused  to  give  his  thumb-print  as  a  means  of 
identification  which  would  have  meant  acquiescence  in  the  act. 

Immediately  after  his  release,  at  the  beginning  of  December, 
Gandhi  started  attending  to  his  legal  and  political  work  in 
Johannesburg. 

The  struggle  continued  with  unabated  vigour.  On  January 
1 5,  1909,  Gandhi,  on  his  return  to  the  Transvaal,  was  ordered 
by  the  police  officer  at  Volksrust  to  produce  his  registration 
certificate  and  to  give  means  of  identification.  Failing  to  do 
this,  he  was  arrested  and  brought  before  the  magistrate  who 
ordered  his  removal  from  the  colony. 


On  February  25,  Gandhi  was  again  arrested  at  Volksrust 
and  was  released  on  the  morning  of  May  24  from  the  Pretoria 
jail.  About  a  hundred  Indians  gathered  there  to  greet  him 
with  bouquets  and  garlands.  All  of  them  marched  to  a 
mosque,  where  Gandhi  addressed  a  meeting.  “Whether  our 
members  be  large  or  small,”  he  said,  “I  earnestly  pray  God 
to  give  us  strength  to  carry  the  burden  until  we  have  reached 
the  goal.” 

Arrests,  imprisonment,  and  deportations  became  the  order 
of  the  day.  All  these  atrocities  could  not  control  the 
movement. 

Each  time  Gandhi  returned  from  prison,  some  indefinable 
growth  had  taken  place  in  him.  He  got  an  opportunity  this 
time  to  study  about  thirty  books,  which  comprised  English, 
Hindi,  Gujarati,  Sanskrit,  and  Tamil  works.  He  read  Mazzini, 
Ruskin,  Tolstoy,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Carlyle  and  others.  He 
studied  Manusmriti,  Patanjal  Yoga  Darshan,  the  Upanishads,  the 
Gita  and  the  Bible.  He  studied  and  read  Tamil  books  to  show 
his  sincere  gratefulness  to  the  Tamils  who  had  done  so  much 
in  the  struggle  which  no  other  Indian  community  did. 

On  his  release,  Gandhi  again  took  up  the  fight  with  added 
vigour.  The  Indian  merchants  too  did  not  lag  behind.  The 
Government  realized  that  they  could  not  subdue  the 
Satyagrahis. 

For  the  financing  of  the  resistance  movement,  Indians  and 
Europeans  in  South  Africa  and  Indians  in  India  contributed 
considerable  sums.  Gandhi  believed  that  an  organization 
whose  cause  is  just  and  impersonal,  and  which  operates  in  full 
public  view,  will  not  lack  money.  He  likewise  believed  in 
rigidly  economical  spending  and  scrupulous,  detailed 
accounting. 
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Suggestions  poured  in  on  Gandhi  to  raise  the  entire 
question  of  Indian  disabilities  in  South  Africa  and  to  mobilize 
the  whole  Indian  community  of  the  continent.  But  he  decided 
that  it  was  against  the  principles  of  Satyagraha  to  expand  or 
even  to  shift  one’s  goal  in  the  midst  of  battle.  The  issue  was 
the  right  of  Indians  to  live  in  and  enter  the  Transvaal,  nothing 
else. 

It  was  accordingly  decided  that  a  number  of  English- 
speaking  Indians  in  Natal,  including  Hiralal,  Gandhi’s  eldest 
son,  who  had  returned  from  India,  should  enter  the  Transvaal. 
They  were  arrested  at  Volksrust  and  given  three  months  in 
jail.  “The  Transvaal  Indians”,  Gandhi  comments,  “were  now 
in  high  spirits  ...  The  movement  was  now  in  full  swing.”  The 
movement  fed  on  prison  sentences. 

Gandhi  was  besieged  by  people  seeking  permission  to  be 
arrested.  He  gratified  the  wish  of  some  Natal  Indians. 
Taransvaal  Indians  applied  for  the  same  privilege;  they  had 
only  to  tell  the  police  that  they  had  no  registration  certificates. 

Gandhi  too  was  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Volksrust 
prison.  Gandhi  was  a  model  prisoner.  He  had  seventy-five 
compatriots  with  him  in  jail,  and  he  became  their  cook.  Once 
the  warden  wanted  two  men  to  clean  the  latrines.  Gandhi 
volunteered.  He  had  brought  suffering  on  himself  and,  by  his 
agitation,  on  others. 

“The  real  road  to  happiness,”  Gandhi  proclaimed,  “lies  in 
going  to  jail  and  undergoing  suffering  and  privations  there  in 
the  interest  of  one’s  country  and  religion.” 


library.  “I  saw”,  Thoreau  wrote,  “that  if  there  was  a  wall  of 
stone  between  me  and  my  townsmen,  there  was  a  still  more 
difficult  one  to  climb  or  break  through  before  they  could  get 
to  be  as  free  as  I  was.  I  did  not  feel  for  a  moment  confined, 
and  the  walls  seemed  a  great  waste  of  stone  and  mortar... 

“As  they  could  not  reach  me,”  Thoreau  continued,  “they 
had  resolved  to  punish  my  body...  I  saw  that  the  state  was 
half-witted,  that  it  was  timid  as  a  lone  women  with  her  silver 
spoons,  and  that  it  did  not  know  its  friends  from  its  foes,  and 
I  lost  all  my  remaining  respect  for  it  and  pitied  it.” 

Gandhi  cherished  this  excerpt  from  Thoreau.  He  studied 
the  entire  essay.  He  called  it  a  masterly  treatise;  “it  left  a  deep 
impression  on  me,”  he  affirmed.  There  is  the  imprint  of 
Thoreau  on  much  that  Gandhi  did. 

Presently,  a  bigger  danger  loomed:  a  federal  Union  ol 
South  Africa  was  projected:  it  might,  probably  would, 
enact  anti-Indian  legislation  like  that  of  the  Transvaal.  Gandhi 
decided  to  lobby  in  London.  Generals  Botha  and  Smuts 
were  already  there  making  arrangements  for  creation  ol  the 
Union. 

The  question  of  future  policy,  which  had  been  insistent  lor 
some  time  past  became  doubly  so,  in  view  of  the  prospective 
union  of  the  South  African  colonies.  Gandhi  also  decided  to 
lead  a  deputation  to  London  around  the  same  time.  He  sailed 
for  London  with  Sheth  Haji  Habib  on  23  June.  He  reached 
there  on  10  July,  1909.  Gandhi  was  now  a  changed  man.  On 
his  journey  to  England  this  time,  he  wrote: 


This  account  of  life  and  reflections  in  jail  ends  with  a 
quotation  from  Thoreau’s  famous  essay  on  ‘Civil 
Disobedience’,  which  Gandhi  had  borrowed  from  the  prison 
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“Truth  to  tell,  I  rather  prefer  jail  life  than  a  first-class  cabin 
in  this  streamer.  Here  we  are  more  attended  to  like  babies.  We 
are  spoiled  with  eating...  Where  there  is  pomp,  where  there 


is  glitter,  ease  and  pleasure,  there  you  cannot  remain  an 
humble  and  faithful  servant  of  God.” 


The  Indian  deputation  failed  to  make  any  impression  on 
the  British  bureaucrats. 


It  was  during  this  visit  to  England  that  Gandhi  met  the 
leaders  of  the  Suffragette  Gampaign.  He  took  keen  interest  in 
all  their  work,  and  learnt  much  of  the  value  and  methods  of 
passive  resistance  from  some  of  the  British  women.  In 
particular,  he  thought  highly  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  Mrs. 
Despord.  He  expressed  regret  that  a  militant  section  should 
have  been  active  and  resorted  to  methods  of  violence.  “They 
have  their  own  weapon.  Why  should  they  copy  the  evil  ways 
of  men?” 

Gandhi  stayed  in  London  for  about  four  months.  His 
arrival  in  England  was  preceded  by  the  murder  of  Sir  Gurzon 
Wyllie  by  Madanlal  Dhingra  on  July  1,  1909.  At  the  police 
court,  Dhingra  claimed  that  it  was  his  right  as  a  patriot  to 
commit  this  deed. 

During  this  sojourn  Gandhi  came  in  contact  with 
well-known  Indian  terrorists  in  London.  They  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  drop  non-violence.  He  steadily  refused  and 
sought  to  convert  them  to  ahimsa  and  Satyagraha.  Their 
bravery  impressed  him,  but  he  felt  that  their  zeal  was 
misguided. 


Daar 


You  will  raoollaot  snr  iaviag  eaiTied  on  oorraapondano  a 
with  you  wnilat  I  waa  taii?>arariav  in  tendon.  As  a  hunbla  rollow-ar 
of  voura,  I  a  and  vou  harawith  a  boolclat  whieh  I  iava  writtan.  It 
ia  icv  own  translation  of  a  Oojarsti  writina.  Curiously  snouah  tha 
original  writing  has  haan  oonfiaoatad  by  tbS  Oovamnant  of  Indiai.^  T,  thara- 
fora,  haatanad  tha  sbaaa  publication  of  tha  translatiee.  I  ar  moat 
anxious  not  to  worry  you,  bub,  if  your  haaiw  parmits  it  abd  if 
you  can  find  tha  tima  to  go  through  tha  booklot,  nasdlsss  to  sav  T 
shall  value  vary  highly  your  criticism  of  tha  writing.  I  am  sandirs 
also  a  few  copies  your  l^taf  to  a  Hindoo,  which  you  authorisad  ir^ 
to  publish.  It  has  baan  taeanslatad  i»  one  of  the  Indite  languagas 
also. 


I  am. 


Yotnr  obadiant  servant. 


Gandhi  looked  to  Tolstoy  for  inspiration.  He  wrote  to 
Tolstoy  for  the  first  time  during  his  stay  in  London.  In  his 
reply  to  this  letter,  Tolstoy  showed  the  liveliest  sympathy  for 
his  Indian  disciple:  “I  have  just  received  your  most  interesting 
letter,  which  has  given  me  great  pleasure.  God  help  our  dear 
brothers  and  co-workers  in  the  Transvaal.  The  same  struggle 


1910:  Gandhi’s  letter  to  Tolstoy 
seeking  guidance  (above)  and 
Tolstoy’s  response  (facing  page) 
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of  the  tender  against  the  harsh,  of  meekness  and  love  against 
pride  and  violence,  is  every  year  making  itself  more  and  more 
felt  among  us  here  also,  especially  in  one  of  the  very  sharpest 
of  the  conflicts  of  the  religious  law  with  the  worldly  laws  in 
refusals  to  military  service.  Such  refusals  are  becoming  ever 
more  and  more  frequent.  I  greet  you  fraternally  and  am  glad 
to  have  intercourse  with  you.” 

On  13  November  1909,  Gandhi  left  London  disappointed 
but  with  determination  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end  the  battle  of 
Satyagraha. 

During  his  return  voyage  to  South  Africa  on  board  S.S. 
Kildonafj  Castle,  Gandhi  wrote  in  Gujarati  his  famous  30,000 
words  book,  Hind  Swaraj,  or  Indian  Home  Ride,  in  1909. 
Tendulkar  informs  in  Mahatma’s  biography  that  Gandhi 
worked  day  and  night  over  the  manuscript,  Irom  November 
13  to  November  22,  and  wrote  it  on  the  steamer’s  stationery, 
in  all  271  pages.  About  fifty  pages  he  wrote  with  the  left 
hand,  because  his  right  hand  was  exhausted. 

Gandhi  was  perturbed  by  the  terrorist  tendencies  spreading 
among  his  compatriots.  He  felt  that  violence  was  no  remedy 
for  India’s  ills,  and  that  India’s  civilization  requited  the  use  of 
a  different  and  higher  weapon  for  self-protection.  He  wrote 
in  Hind  Swaraj:  “The  Satyagtaha  of  South  Africa  was  still  an 
infant  hardly  two  years  old.  But  it  had  developed  sufficiently 
to  write  of  it  with  some  degree  of  confidence.”  In  the  words 
of  its  author,  Hind  Swaraj  tcdLches  "the  gospel  of  love  in  place 
of  that  of  hate.  It  replaces  violence  with  self-sacrifice.  It  pits 
soul  force  against  brute  force.” 

Hind  Swaraj  is  a  severe  condemnation  of  modern 
civilization.  It  is  divided  into  twenty  chapters,  dealing  with 
swaraj,  civilization,  lawyers,  doctors,  machinery,  education, 
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passive  resistance,  etc.  It  deals  with  practical  questions  in  an 
original  way.  It  is  written  in  dialogue  form,  in  perfect  Gandhian 
style — terse,  simple  and  logical.  It  is  a  faithful  record  of 
conversations  he  had  with  workers,  one  of  whom  was  an 
avowed  terrorist. 

“I  believe  that  you  want  the  millions  of  India  to  he  happy, 
not  that  you  want  the  reins  of  government  in  your  hands.  If 
that  be  so,  we  have  to  consider  only  one  thing;  how  can  the 
millions  obtain  self-rule?  You  will  admit  that  people  under 
several  Indian  princes  are  being  ground  down.  The  latter 
mercilessly  crush  them.  Their  tyranny  is  greater  than  that  ol 
the  English  and,  if  you  want  such  tyranny  in  India,  then  we 
shall  never  agree.  My  patriotism  does  not  teach  me  that  I  am 
to  allow  people  to  be  crushed  under  the  heel  of  Indian  princes, 
il  only  the  English  retire.  If  I  have  the  power,  I  should  resist 
the  tyranny  ol  Indian  princes  just  as  much  as  that  of  the 
English.  By  patriotism  I  mean  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people, 
and  if  I  could  secure  it  at  the  hands  of  the  English,  I  should 
bow  down  my  head  to  them.  If  any  Englishman  dedicated  his 
lile  to  securing  the  freedom  of  India,  resisting  tyranny  and 
serving  the  land,  I  should  gladly  welcome  that  Englishman  as 
an  Indian.  It  is  swaraj  when  we  learn  to  rule  ourselves.  Such 
swaraj  has  to  be  experienced  by  each  one  for  himself  What 
others  get  for  me  is  not  swaraj  but  foreign  rule.” 

On  means  and  ends,  he  wrote:  "The  means  may  be  likened 
to  a  seed,  the  end  to  a  tree;  and  there  is  just  the  same 
inviolable  connection  between  the  means  and  the  end  as 
there  is  between  the  seed  and  the  ttee.  I  am  not  likely  to 
obtain  the  result  flowing  from  the  worship  of  God  by  laying 
myself  prostrate  before  Satan.  If,  therefore,  anyone  were  to 
say,  ‘I  want  to  worship  God;  it  does  not  matter  that  I  do  so 
by  means  of  Satan,’  it  would  be  set  down  as  ignorant  folly.  We 
reap  exactly  as  we  sow.” 


While  Gandhi  worked  in  England,  Henry  Polak  was  in 
India  explaining  the  Transvaal  situation  and  stirring  protests, 
which  echoed  in  Whitehall.  The  British  government  in 
London  tried  to  reconcile  the  differences  between  Smuts  and 
Gandhi;  but  the  General  yielded  too  little.  He  was  ready  to 
repeal  the  Compulsory  Registration  Act  and  permit  the 
immigration  into  the  Transvaal  of  a  limited  number  of  English- 
speaking,  educated,  professional  Indians  to  serve  the  Indian 
community. 

Gandhi,  however,  asked  for  the  removal  of  the  ‘badge  of 
inferiority’  and  the  ‘implied  racial  taint’;  he  wanted  ‘legal  or 
theoretical  equality  in  respect  of  immigration’.  Small  material 
concessions  neither  impressed  nor  mollified  him. 

Gandhi’s  trip  to  England  nevertheless  made  the  South 
African  Indian  question  a  major  imperial  concern.  Therein 
lay  a  seed  of  ultimate  triumph  in  South  Africa. 

Moreover,  and  apparently  for  the  first  time,  Gandhi 
began,  during  his  London  sojourn,  to  connect  himself  with 
the  problem  of  India’s  independence.  In  England  he 
sought  out  Indians  of  all  shades  of  political  belief: 
nationalists,  Home-Rulers,  anarchists  and  advocates  of 
assassination.  While  he  debated  with  them  far  into  many 
nights,  his  own  political  views  and  philosophy  were  taking 
shape.  Some  of  the  tenets  which  later  formed  the  tissue  of 
the  Mahatma’s  creed  found  their  first  expression  in  his  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Ampthill,  his  British  well-wisher,  on  9 
October  1909. 

“British  rulers  will  not  give  liberally,  and  in  time.  The 
British  people  seem  to  be  obsessed  by  the  demon  of  commercial 
selfishness.  The  fault  is  not  of  men  but  of  the  system...  India 
is  exploited  in  the  interests  of  foreign  capitalists.  The  true 
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remedy  lies  in  England  discarding  modern  civilization. .  .which 
is  a  negation  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.” 

On  his  return  from  England,  Gandhi  was  pushed  into  a 
grim  struggle.  The  White  Government  was  bent  upon  breaking 
the  backbone  of  the  movement  by  employing  all  possible 
harsh  measures.  About  2500  had  been  sentenced  to  hard 
labour.  About  a  thousand  had  been  ruined  and  a  thousand 
had  left  the  colony.  However,  one  concrete  gain  of  the  struggle 
was  that  it  caught  the  attention  of  nationalist  India.  Gandhi 
became  an  object  of  admiration  and  reverence.  He  was  held 
in  awe  by  some  leaders  for  his  devotion  to  public  wotk  and 
his  life  style.  His  name  was  even  suggested  for  the  Presidentship 
of  the  Congress  by  the  Bengal  Provincial  Congress  Committee 
in  1909.  At  its  session  at  Eahore  in  December  1909,  Gokdiale, 
while  paying  tribute  to  him,  referred  to  him  as  “a  man  who 
may  be  well  described  as  man  among  men,  a  hero  among 
heroes,  a  patriot  amongst  patriots  and  we  may  well  say  that  in 
him  Indian  humanity  at  the  present  time  has  really  reached 
its  high  watermark.” 

Money  started  pouring  in  for  the  help  of  the  Satyagrahis 
in  South  Africa  from  all  the  communities  in  India  -  Hindus, 
Muslims,  Parsis.  Even  when  Gandhi  stepped  on  the  soil  of 
Gapetown  on  his  return  from  Eondon,  he  received  a  cable 
that  the  great  Indian  industrialist  Ratanji  Tata,  had  sent  Rs 
25000  for  the  Satyagrahis  and  in  January  next  year,  it  was 
followed  by  another  donation  of  the  same  amount.  The 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad  sent  Rs  2500  and  the  Aga  Khan  collected 
Rs.  3000  for  the  Passive  Resistance.  The  Congress  also  sent 
money  for  the  cause.  But  all  these  contributions  were  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Satyagrahis.  The  struggle 
was  becoming  a  heavy  financial  burden  on  Gandhi’s  dwindling 
financial  resources  as  his  preoccupation  with  it  hardly  left  any 
time  for  his  legal  practice.  The  struggle  became  more  vexatious 


and  prolonged  on  coming  into  existence  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  by  the  merging  of  all  the  colonies  into  one 
political  union,  in  1910. 

Previously,  when  Satyagrahis  were  imprisoned,  the 
otganization  attempted  to  support  theit  dependants  in  their 
accustomed  style  of  living.  This  led  to  inequality  and 
sometimes  to  fraud.  Gandhi  consequently  decided  that  the 
movement  needed  a  rural  commune  for  civil  resisters  and 
their  families.  Phoenix  Farm  was  thirty  hours  by  train  and 
hence  too  remote  from  the  epicentet  of  theTtansvaal  stttiggle. 

Accordingly,  Herman  Kallenbach,  Gandhiji’s  close 
associate,  bought  1100  acres  of  land  at  Lawley,  twenty-one 
miles  outside  Johannesburg  and,  on  May  30,  1910  gave  it  to 
the  Satyagrahis  free  of  any  rent  ot  charge.  Here  religion  was 
wedded  to  politics.  Gandhi  called  it  the  Tolstoy  Farm. 

The  farm  had  over  a  thousand  orange,  apricot  and  plum 
ttees,  two  wells,  a  spring  and  one  house.  Additional  houses 
were  built  of  corrugated  iron.  Gandhi  and  his  family  came  to 
live  on  the  farm  and  so  did  Kallenbach. 

In  October  1912,  Gopal  Krishna  Gokliale,  President  of  the 
Servants  of  India  Society  in  India,  came  to  South  Africa  for  a 
month  in  order  to  assess  the  Indian  community’s  condition 
and  assist  Gandhi  in  ameliorating  it.  Gokhale  was  a  revered 
leader  of  the  Indian  Nationalist  movement,  a  brilliant 
intellectual  and  an  imptessive  person.  Gandhi  acknowledged 
him  his  mentor  and  an  excellent  judge  of  character.  There  were 
deep  bonds  of  fellow-feeling  and  mutual  respect  between  them. 
Gandhi  fondly  narrated  in  his  Satyagraha  in  South  Africa  that 
Gokhale  told  him  during  the  visit,  “You  will  always  have  your 
own  way.  And  there  is  no  help  for  me  as  I  am  here  at  your 
mercy.”  The  dictum  was  spoken  in  friendship  and  in  earnest. 
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Tolstoy  Farm 


Gandhi’s  selflessness  fortified  his  assurance.  Certain  in  his 
heart  that  he  sought  neither  material  gain,  nor  power,  nor 
praise,  he  had  none  of  the  guilty  and  deterring  feeling  which 
might  have  prevented  him  from  insisting  on  his  point  of 
view.  He  was  sure  he  was  right,  he  was  sure  of  victory.  Then 
why  yield!  When  Gokhale  asked  for  a  list  of  the  really  reliable 
civil  resisters,  Gandhi  wrote  down  sixty-six  names.  That  was 
maximum.  The  number,  however,  might  sink  to  sixteen.  This 
was  Gandhi’s  ‘army  of  peace’.  Yet  he  never  flinched;  the 
Government  would  surrender. 

Gokhale’s  tour  was  a  triumphal  procession  through  South 
Africa.  Gandhi  was  always  by  his  side.  In  Cape  Town,  where 
Gokhale  landed,  Senator  Schreiner  welcomed  him,  and 
Europeans  as  well  as  Indians  attended  his  big  public  meeting. 
From  the  Transvaal  frontier  to  Johannesburg,  he  travelled  by 
special  train.  At  every  town  he  stopped  for  a  meeting  by 
Indians  over  which  the  local  mayor  presided.  At  the  park 


Terminus  in  Johannesburg  a  large  ornamental  arch  designed 
by  Kallenbach  was  erected.  During  his  stay  in  Johannesburg, 
Gokhale  had  the  use  of  the  mayor’s  car.  At  Pretoria,  capital 
of  the  Transvaal,  the  Government  entertained  him. 

The  South  African  Authorities  wanted  Gokhale  to  carry 
back  a  good  impression  to  India. 

After  making  many  speeches  and  talking  to  many  Indians 
and  Whites,  Gokhale  had  a  two-hour  interview  with  Generals, 
Botha  and  Smuts,  the  heads  now,  of  the  Union  government. 
Gandhi,  absented  himself;  he  was  a  controversial  figure  who 
might  spoil  the  atmosphere.  Gandhi  mentioned  about 
Gokhale’s  enthusiasm  and  his  reservations  on  the  outcome 
of  the  meeting  in  Satyagraha  in  South  Africa: 

“When  Gokhale  came  back  from  the  interview,  he  reported 
that  racial  bar  in  the  Immigration  Act  would  be  removed 
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together  with  the  three-pound  annual  tax  collected  from 
indentured  labourers  who  remained  in  South  Africa  but  did 
not  continue  their  indenture.” 

“I  doubt  it  very  much, "Gandhi  retorted.  “You  do  not 
know  the  Ministers  as  I  do.” 

“What  I  have  told  you  is  bound  to  come  to  pass,”Gokhale 
cried.  “General  Botha  promised  me  that  the  Black  Act  would 
be  repealed  and  the  three-pound  tax  abolished.  You  must 
return  to  India  within  twelve  months  and  I  will  not  have  any 
of  your  excuses.” 

Gandhi  did  not  think  his  job  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
would  be  completed  before  many  more  Indians  had  been 
trained  to  carry  forward  the  battle.  Gandhi  and  Kallenbach 
took  the  steamer  with  Gokhale  as  far  as  Zanzibar  in 
Tanganyika.  On  board,  Gokhale  talked  at  length  about  Indian 
politics,  economics,  superstitions,  problems.  He  was 
introducing  Gandhi  to  the  future.  Then  Gokhale  sailed  on  to 
India,  and  Gandhi  and  Kallenbach  returned  to  Natal  for  the 
final  struggle. 

Addressing  an  assembly  in  Bombay  Town  Hall  in  December 
1912,  Gokhale  said,  “Gandhi  has  in  him  the  marvellous 
spiritual  power  to  turn  ordinary  men  around  him  into  heroes 
and  martyrs.”  Gokhale,  who  looked  critically  at  Gandhi  and 
sometimes  rebuked  him,  added  that  in  Gandhi’s  presence 
one  is  “ashamed  to  do  anything  unworthy.” 

Gandhi  proved  this  to  the  hilt  in  the  final  chapter  of  the 
South  African  epic. 

The  year  1913  saw  the  finest  hour  of  Gandhi  in  South 
Africa.  His  weapon  of  Satyagraha,  the  technique  to  resort  to 


this  weapon,  mass  mobilisation,  discipline,  everything  was  put 
to  its  final  test  as  if  in  preparation  of  Gandhi’s  return  to  India. 

General  Smuts  precipitated  the  final  contest  by  announcing 
in  the  House  of  Assembly  that  employers  of  Indian  Contract 
labour  would  not  permit  the  lifting  of  the  three-pound  annual 
tax  of  ex-serfs.  That  was  the  signal  for  the  renewal  of  civil 
disobedience.  Indentured  labourers  and  former  indentured 
labourers  considered  this  a  breach  of  the  promise  given  to 
Gokhale.They  volunteered  en  masse  for  Satyagraha. 

Gandhi  closed  Tolstoy  Farm.  Kasturba,  Gandhi,  the 
Gandhi  children  and  several  others  moved  to  Phoenix  Farm. 
Adults  prepared  to  go  to  prison. 

There  were  two  issues:  the  tax  and  the  ban  on  Asiatic 
immigrants.  Presently,  a  third  was  added.  On  March  14,  1913, 
the  Cape  Colony  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  only  Christian 
marriages  were  legal  in  South  Africa.  This  Invalidated  Hindu, 
Moslem,  or  Parsi  marriages  and  turned  all  Indian  wives  into 
concubines  without  rights,  and  their  children  illegitimate. 

It  embittered  the  Indians  more  than  anything  that  had 
gone  before,  and  aroused  the  women — hitherto  not  active  in 
the  movement — to  a  pitch  of  determination  in  sacrifice. 
Saytagraha  was  now  to  be  enacted  on  a  really  large  scale. 

For  the  first  time,  a  large  number  of  women  joined  the 
resisters  led  by  Kasturba. 

From  Charlestown  on  the  Natal  side  to  Volksrust  is  one 
mile.  A  large  detachment  ofTransvaal  mounted  border  guards 
was  on  emergency  duty.  Two  days  earlier  the  Volksrust  whites 
had  held  a  meeting  at  which  several  speakers  declared  they 
would  personally  shoot  any  Indian  who  attempted  to  enter  the 
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Transvaal.  Kallenbach,  who  artempred  to  defend  the  Indians, 
was  challenged  to  a  duel.  The  ‘Gandhian  German’  was  a  pupil 
of  the  great  Sandown,  and  an  accomplished  pugilist  and 
wrestler,  but  he,  as  quoted  in  Satyagraha  in  South  Africa,  said,  “as 
I  have  accepted  the  religion  of  peace  I  may  not  accept  the 
challenge. .  .The  Indians  do  not  want  what  you  imagine. .  .The 
Indians  are  not  out  to  challenge  your  position  as  rulers.  They 
donor  wish  to  fight  with  you  or  to  fill  with  a  view  to  settle  there, 
but  only  as  an  effective  demonstration  against  the  unjust  tax 
which  is  levied  upon  them.  They  are  brave  men.  They  will  not 
injure  you  in  person  or  in  property,  they  will  not  fight  with  you, 
but  enter  the  Transvaal  they  will,  even  in  the  lace  of  your 
gunfire.  I’hey  are  not  the  men  to  beat  a  retreat  from  the  fear  ol 
your  bullets  or  spears.  They  propose  to  melt  and  I  know  they 
will  melt,  your  hearts  by  self-suffering.” 


Nobody  shot  anybody;  perhaps  Kallenbach’s  speech  turned 
away  the  white  wrath.  Perhaps  rhe  police  reinforcements  at 
the  border  sobered  the  hotheads.  The  guards  let  the  Indians 
pass. 

Gandhi  decided  that  one  group  of  women  should  offer 
sacrifice  by  crossing  from  the  Transvaal  to  Natal  without 
permission,  while  another  group  made  the  same  offering  by 
crossing  from  Natal  to  Transvaal  without  permission. 

It  was  provided  that  if  the  ‘Natal  Sisters’  from  the  Transvaal 
as  Gandhi  called  them,  should  not  be  arrested  by  the  Natal 
border  police,  they  would  go  to  the  coal  mines  at  Newcastle 
and  ask  the  indentured  labourers  to  go  on  strike.  This  was 
what  took  place:  the  Natal  border  police  let  the  women  go. 


1913:  Marching  through  Volksrust  against  the 
annual  tax,  ban  on  Asiatic  immigrants  and 
invalidation  of  Hindu,  Muslim  and  Parsi 

Marriages 
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and  they  brought  on  a  strike  of  five  thousand  coal  miners  at 
Newcastle.  The  Transvaal  police  arrested  the  group  from 
Natal  and  sent  them  to  jail  for  three  months. 

Gandhi  betook  himself  to  Newcastle,  where  he  found  the 
miners  determined  to  continue  their  strike  and  obey  his 
orders.  He  organized  camp,  food  and  equipment  for  them 
with  support  from  the  Indian  merchants,  and  then  debated 
what  to  do  with  them.  They  were  his  “army,”  and  he  could 
lead  them  all  to  jail  if  he  wished.  He  talked  to  them  very 
seriously,  urging  them  not  to  follow  him  unless  they  were 
convinced  that  he  was  right,  and  depicting  to  them  the 
hardships  of  jail  in  the  Transvaal.  He  made  his  decision.  They 
would  all  walk  across  the  border  inro  the  Transvaal  and  go  to 
jail  for  doing  so. 

His  arrangements  were  carelul,  precise,  and  characreristic; 
every  precaution  of  ‘hygiene  and  sanitation’  was  taken.  His 
followers,  must  not  engage  in  violence,  and  must  not  resist 
arrest,  flogging,  or  other  indignities  at  the  hands  of  the  police. 
He  was  himsell  in  charge  ol  cooking  and  sanitary  rules.  He 
notified  the  South  African  government  (as  was  now  his 
invariable  custom  and  a  part  of  Satyagraha)  that  his  ‘army’ 
was  about  to  march.  After  prayers  on  the  morning  of 
November  6,  1913,  the  march  began. 

At  the  first  stop  across  the  Transvaal  border,  Gandhi  himsell 
was  arrested.  Kallenbach  had  already  arranged  for  his  release 
on  bail,  so  that  he  could  go  back  to  his  ‘army’  but  on  the  next 
day  he  was  rearrested  and  released  two  days  later.  It  happened 
again  and  this  time  there  was  no  bail.  His  ‘army’  had  his 
orders  and  was  to  continue  to  Tolstoy  Farm  or  until  arrested. 
Gandhi,  of  course  pleaded  guilty  before  the  judge  in  Volksrust 
and  asked  for  the  maximum  punishment.  He  received  a 
sentence  of  three  months  of  hard  labour. 


Perhaps  he  gained  more  for  the  Indians  by  this  forbearance 
than  if  he  had  pursued  his  intended  course.  In  any  case. 
Smuts  asked  him  to  come  to  Pretoria  and  talk.  Friends  had 
been  arriving  from  England  and  India:  the  Viceroy,  Lord 
Hardinge,  had  senr  a  special  emissary,  Sir  Benjamin  Robertson, 
to  defend  the  Indians. 

After  the  arrest  of  their  leader,  the  Government  came 
down  heavily  on  the  marchers.  They  were  all  arrested  and 
sent  back  to  Natal  where  they  were  tried  and  sentenced  to 
rigorous  imprisonment. 

Gandhi  too,  was  put  to  hardship  in  the  jail.  He  was  made 
to  dig  stones  and  sweep  the  compound  in  the  Volksrust  jail. 
The  hard  life  ol  the  prison  had  its  own  reward.  For,  he 
acquired  great  facility  in  writing  with  his  left  hand. 

However,  this  blood  and  iron  policy  of  the  Government 
boomeranged,  as  the  news  of  the  harsh  treatment  meted  out 
to  the  Indians  in  the  jails  in  South  Africa  agitated  the  Indian 
labourers  in  South  Africa  who  struck  work  in  sympathy 
with  the  Satyagrahi  prisoners.  The  government  tried  to  meet 
this  challenge  by  opening  fire  upon  the  striking  workers.  In 
India,  Gokhale  condemned  these  outrages  from  his  sick  bed. 
Even  the  Viceroy  felt  indignant  and  identified  himself  with 
the  sentiments  ol  the  Indians.  In  a  speech  in  Madras,  he 
severely  criticized  the  South  African  Government  and 
defended  the  action  of  Satyagrahis.  It  raised  his  prestige  in 
India.  South  African  Government  was  shocked  and 
unsuccessfully  pressed  on  the  British  cabinet  to  recall  the 
Viceroy.  Gokhale  sent  G.  F.  Andrews  and  Pearson  to  South 
Africa  on  learning  that  all  the  persons  guiding  the  movement 
had  been  arrested.  Andrews  was  an  English  missionary  who 
came  to  India  in  1904  and  taught  at  St.  Stephens  College 
in  Delhi. 
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Both  Andrews  and  Pearson  had  not  seen  Gandhi  earlier 
and  their  first  dramatic  meeting  with  the  Indian  leader  in 
South  Africa  raised  a  controversy  in  South  Africa. 

With  reverence,  Andrews  moved  towards  Gandhi  and 
touched  his  feet.  The  White  men  watching  this  scene  were 
shocked.  For,  a  European  had  bowed  to  a  man  who  in  their 
eyes  belonged  to  an  inferior  race.  The  White  Press  in  South 
Africa  attacked  him  for  this  so-called  blasphemy.  But  more 
shocking  must  have  been  Andrews’  rejoinder,  “1  saw  Christ  in 
Gandhi,  a  renunciation  incarnate.” 

The  British  press  and  the  Secretary  of  State  showed 
sympathy  with  the  struggle  of  the  Indians  in  South 
Africa.  The  Union  Government  was  caught  in  a  trap  of 
their  own.  To  wriggle  out  of  it,  the  Government 
appointed  a  commission  with  Justice  Sir  W.  Solomon  as 
its  chairman  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  Natal 
Indian  strike.  The  commission  called  upon  the  Government 
of  India  to  give  evidence  and  recommended  the  release  of 
Gandhi,  Polak  and  Kallenbach.  They  were  set  free  on 
December  18,  1913. 

Many  had  lost  their  lives  during  the  Satyagraha .  In  penance, 
Gandhi  adopted  the  dress  of  an  ordinary  Indian  labourer. 
Among  those  who  died  during  the  struggle  was  Harbat 
Singh,  aged  seventy-five,  who  died  in  jail.  A  young  girl, 
Valliamma,  died  within  a  few  days  of  her  release.  Gandhi 
visited  her  when  she  was  confined  to  bed  and  was  touched  by 
her  pride  in  dying  for  the  country.  Indians  resolved  to  erect 
Valliamma  Hall  in  her  memory. 

After  several  rounds  of  meetings  and  negotiations  a 
settlement  was  reached.  During  the  talks  Pearson  noticed 
how  hard  was  the  meek  and  self-effacing  Gandhi.  For,  he  felt 


that  no  one  could  change  his  mind  or  no  amount  of  discussion 
could  change  the  decision  Gandhi  had  taken. 

The  early  months  of  1914  were  devoted  to  a  long 
painstaking  negotiation  between  Smuts  and  Gandhi.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  these  two  men  acquired  a  high  regard  for 
each  other  during  their  struggle;  evidence  is  abundant.  “You 
can’t  put  twenty  thousand  Indians  into  jail,”  Smuts  said, 
and  indeed  the  jail  system  of  South  Africa  had  proved 
inadequate  to  the  problem;  he  was  faced  with  a  necessity. 
But  aside  from  the  strange  necessity  created  by  Satyagraha, 
he  clearly  came  to  regard  Gandhi  with  a  respect  bordering 
on  awe  and  affection. 

“Gandhi,”  Smuts  said  at  one  of  their  interviews,  “this 
time  we  want  no  misunderstanding,  we  want  no  mental  or 
other  reservations,  let  all  the  cards  be  on  the  table  and  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  wherever  you  think  that  particular  passage  or 
word  does  not  read  in  accordance  with  your  own  reading.” 

This  spirit,  recognized  as  friendly  by  Gandhi,  helped  to 
steady  the  slow  progress  in  the  talks. 

Smuts  and  Gandhi  placed  their  cards  and  texts  on 
the  table.  Memoranda  passed  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  For  weeks,  each  word  was  weighed,  each  sentence 
was  sharpened  with  precision.  On  June  30*,  1914,  they 
finally  exchanged  letters  confirming  the  terms  of  a  complete 
agreement. 

This  document  was  then  incorporated  into  the  Indian 
Relief  Bill  and  submitted  to  the  Union  Parliament  in  Cape 
Town.  Smuts  pleaded  with  Members  to  approach  the  problem 
‘in  a  non-controversial  spirit’.  The  Bill  became  South  African 
law  in  July. 
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The  terms  were: 

1.  Hindu,  Moslem  and  Parsi  marriages  are  valid. 

2.  The  three-pound  annual  tax  on  indentured  labourers 
who  wish  to  remain  in  Natal  is  abolished;  arrears  are 
cancelled. 

3.  Indentured  labourers  will  cease  coming  from  India  by 
1920. 

4.  Indians  could  not  move  freely  from  one  province  of  the 
Union  to  another,  but  Indians  born  in  South  Africa 
might  enter  Cape  Colony. 

Smuts  promised  publicly  that  the  law  would  be 
administered  ‘in  a  just  manner  and  with  due  regard  to  vested 
rights’  of  Indians. 

The  settlement  was  a  compromise  which  pleased  both 


sides.  Gandhi  noted  that  Indians  would  still  be  ‘cooped  up’  in 
their  provinces.  They  could  not  buy  gold,  they  could  not 
hold  land  in  the  Transvaal,  and  they  had  difficulty  in  obtaining 
trade  licences.  But  he  regarded  the  agreement  as  the  ‘Magna 
Carta’  of  South  African  Indians. 

The  gain,  he  told  in  a  farewell  banquet  in  Johannesburg- 
he  was  feted  at  a  dozen  dinners-was  not  ‘the  intrinsic  things’ 
in  the  law  but  the  vindication  of  the  abstract  principle  of 
racial  equality  and  the  removal  of  the  ‘racial  taint.’ 

Gandhi  planned  to  leave  lor  India  via  London  on  the 
advice  of  Gokhale  who  had  gone  to  Europe  for  reasons  of 
health.  A  fortnight  before  leaving  South  Africa,  Gandhi  and 
Kasturba  were  entertained  at  several  farewell  meetings,  and 
banquets  attended  by  several  important  Europeans. 


Gandhi  with  Kasturba  and  Kallenbach  during  a  farewell  meeting  at  Durban  on  the  eve  of  departure  to  India,  1914 
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Gen.  Jan  C.  Smuts  Remembers.... 


It  is  fitting  that  /,  as  an  opponent  ofi  Gandhi  a  generation  ago,  should  now  salute  the  veteran 
as  he  reaches  the  scriptural  limits  of  three  score  years  and  ten. 

The  story  of  our  clash  in  the  early  days  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  been  told  by  Gandhi 
himself  and  is  well  known.  It  was  my  fate  to  be  the  antagonist  of  a  man  for  whom  even  then  I 
had  the  highest  respect.  That  clash  on  the  small  stage  of  South  Africa  brought  out  certain  qualities 
of  Gandhi’s  character  which  have  since  become  more  prominently  displayed  in  his  later,  large- 
scale  operations  in  India.  And  they  show  that  while  he  was  prepared  to  go  all  out  for  the  causes 
which  he  championed,  he  never  forgot  the  human  background  of  the  situation,  never  lost  his 
temper  or  succumbed  to  hate,  and  preserved  his  gentle  humour  even  in  the  most  trying  situations. 
His  manner  and  spirit  even  then,  as  well  as  later,  contrasted  markedly  with  the  ruthless  and 
brutal  forcefidness  which  is  the  vogue  in  our  day. 

I  must  frankly  admit  that  his  activities  at  that  time  were  very  trying  to  me.  Together  with 
other  South  African  leaders  I  was  then  busily  engaged  on  the  task  of  welding  the  old  colonies  into 
a  unified  State,  of  consolidating  the  administration  of  the  new  national  structure,  and  of 
creating,  out  of  what  was  left  after  the  Boer  War,  a  new  nation.  It  was  a  colossal  work  which  took 
up  every  moment  of  my  time.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  engrossing  preoccupations, 
Gandhi  raised  a  most  troublesome  issue. 

We  had  a  skeleton  in  our  cupboard  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  the  Indian  question  in 
South  Africa.  The  Transvaal  had  made  an  effort  to  restrict  Indian  immigration. Natal  had  an 
old  tax  on  Indians  intended  to  induce  them  to  return  to  India  after  their  period  of  service  on  the 
sugar  plantation  had  been  completed.  Gandhi  tackled  this  problem,  and  in  doing  so  showed  a 
new  technique,  one  which  he  afterwards  made  world-famous  in  his  political  campaigns  in  India. 
His  method  was  to  deliberately  break  the  law,  and  to  organize  his  followers  into  a  mass  movement 
of  passive  resistance  in  disobedience  to  the  law  objected  to.  In  both  provinces  a  wild  and 
disconcerting  commotion  was  created,  large  numbers  of  Indians  had  to  be  imprisoned for  lawless 
behaviour,  and  Gandhi  himself  received-what  no  doubt  he  desired — a  short  period  of  rest  and 
quiet  in  gaol  For  him,  everything  went  according  to  plan.  For  me — the  defender  of  law  and 
order — there  was  the  usual  trying  situation,  the  odium  of  carrying  out  a  law  which  had  not 
strong  public  support,  and  finally  the  discomfiture  when  the  law  had  to  be  repealed.  For  him  it 
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was  a  successful  coup.  Nor  was  the  personal  touch  wanting,  for  nothing  in  Gandhi’s  procedure 
is  without  peculiar  personal  touch.  In  gaol  he  had  prepared  for  me  a  very  useful  pair  of  sandals 
which  he  presented  to  me  when  he  was  set  free!  I  have  worn  these  sandals  for  many  a  summer 
since  then,  even  though  I  may  feel  that  I  am  not  worthy  to  stand  in  the  shoes  of  so  great  a  man! 
Anyhow  it  was  in  that  spirit  that  we  fought  out  our  quarrels  in  South  Africa.  There  was  no 
hatred  or  personal  ill  feeling,  the  spirit  of  humanity  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  kept  the 
peace  between  the  races  for  many  years. 

In  addition  to  his  old  method  of  passive  resistance  now  renamed  non-co-operation-  he 
developed  in  India  a  new  technical  device  of  a  very  disconcerting  but  effective  character.  That 
technique  of  reform  was  persuasion  by  self-starvation. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  closer  attention  to  this  novel  technique-novel  at  any  rate  in 
political  warfare. 

It  is  not  so  entirely  novel  to  Indian  ways  of  thought  and  practice.  In  India  it  appears  to  be 
a  reeognized  practice  for  the  creditor  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  his  dilatory  debtor  by  inflicting 
sujfering,  not  on  the  debtor  but  on  himself.  Civil  imprisonment  of  the  debtor  is  or  has  been  our 
Western  way  of  forcing  the  hand  of the  reealcitrant  debtor.  Not  so  in  India;  there  the  creditor  will 
himself  go  to  prison  or  sit  and  starve  on  the  doorstep  of  his  debtor  in  order  to  soften  his  heart  and 
open  his  or  his  friend’s  purse.  Gandhi  adopts  this  Indian  technique  and  only  alters  its  application 
and  scale.  He  would  sit  and  starve  if  need  be  to  death,  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Government  or  a 
recalcitrant  section  of  the  community  whom  he  wishes  to  persuade  or  rather  to  coerce  to  better 
ways  and  like  the  creditor  he  succeeds,  not  by  reasoning  or  persuasion,  but  by  arousing,  the  much 
deeper-lying  emotions  of  fear,  of  shame,  of  repentance,  of  sympathy,  of  humanity,  and  of  other 
feelings  below  the  threshold  of  eonscious  thought,  which  in  their  mass  effect  prove  much  more 
potent  than  reasoning  or  persuasion.  The  debtor-the  opponent  Government  or  eommunity  -  is 
morally  undermined  and  finally  overwhelmed  by  this  emotional  mass  effect. 

— ^Abridged  from  a  tribute 
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On  the  day  of  his  departure  (July  18,  1914)  they  were 
entertained  at  the  Town  Hall  ol  Durban  and  the  gathering 
was  presided  over  by  the  Mayor.  Congratulations  were  received 
from  the  Bishop  of  Natal,  General  Botha  and  Smuts.  Gandhi 
felt  overwhelmed  by  such  sentiments  from  his  erstwhile 
opponents.  He  presented  a  pair  of  sandals  to  Smuts,  which 
was  prepared  in  the  jail  by  him  with  personal  care. 

“One  of  the  reasons  for  my  departure  to  India,”  said 
Gandhi,  “is  still  lurther  to  realize,  as  I  already  do  in  part,  my 
own  imperlection  as  a  passive  resister  and  then  to  try  to 
perfect  myself,  for  I  believe  that  it  is  in  India  that  the  nearest 
approach  to  perfection  is  most  possible.” 

General  Smuts  later  referred  to  the  memories  of  those 
eventful  years  on  Gandhi's  seventieth  birthday.  As  quoted  in 
D.G.  Tendulkar’s  Biography  of  the  Mahatma.  “It  was  my 
fate  to  be  the  antagonist  of  a  man  for  whom  even  then  I  had 
the  highest  respect.  His  activities  at  that  time  were  very  trying 
to  me.  For  him  everything  went  according  to  plan.  For  me, 
the  defender  ol  law  and  order,  there  was  the  usual  trying 
situation,  the  odium  of  carrying  out  a  law  which  had  not  strong 
public  support,  and  finally  the  discomfiture  when  the  law  had 
to  be  repealed.  For  him  it  was  a  successful  coup.  Nor,  was  the 
personal  touch  wanting.  In  jail  he  had  prepared  for  me  a  pair 
of  sandals  which  he  presented  to  me  when  he  was  set  free.  I 
have  worn  these  sandals  for  many  a  summer  since  then,  even 
though  I  may  feel  that  I  am  not  worthy  to  stand  in  the  shoes 
of  so  great  a  man.” 

Gilbert  Murray  wrote  about  Gandhi  in  Hibbert  journal  of 
1914:  "Persons  in  power  should  be  very  careful  how  they  deal 
with  a  man  who  cares  nothing  for  sensual  pleasure,  nothing 
for  riches,  nothing  for  comfort  or  praise  or  promotion,  but  is 
simply  determined  to  do  what  he  believes  to  be  right.  He  is 


a  dangerous  and  uncomfortable  enemy,  because  his  body 
which  you  can  always  conquer,  gives  you  so  little  purchase 
upon  his  soul.” 

The  victory,  moreover,  was  a  vindication  of  civil  resistance. 
“It  is  a  force  which,”Gandhi  wrote  in  Indian  Opinion,  “if  it 
became  universal,  would  revolutionize  social  ideals  and  do 
away  with  despotisms  and  the  ever-growing  militarism  under 
which  the  nations  of  the  West  are  groaning  and  are  being 
almost  crushed  to  death,  and  which  fairly  promises  to 
overwhelm  even  the  nations  of  the  East.” 

Two  decades  in  South  Africa  left  him  more  Indian  than 
before;  indeed,  it  was  in  South  Africa  that  he  learnt  Sanskrit, 
got  drawn  towards  the  Gita,  felt  within  a  sense  of 
renouncement  and  detachment  and  set  on  a  journey  towards 
Mahatmahood.  He  went  to  South  Africa  in  a  stiff  collar  and 
a  frock  coat,  determined  to  travel  first-class  and  live  in  a  style 
‘becoming  a  barrister  ol  the  Inner  Temple’.  But  he  left  South 
Africa  determined  to  revert  to  hand  spun  Khadi  and  the  life 
ol  voluntary  poverty  and  travelled  back  home  in  second  class 
for  ‘third  class  was  all  booked’. 

Gandhi,  in  a  poignant  analysis  of  his  experiences  in  South 
Africa,  compared  Satyagraha  with  all-encompassing  Ganga: 
“My  eight  years  experience  of  Satyagraha  in  South  Africa  has 
taught  me  that  a  Satyagrahi  has  to  be  if  possible  even  more 
single-minded  than  the  rope-dancer.... 

“My  experience  has  taught  me  that  a  law  of  progression 
applies  to  every  righteous  struggle.  But  in  the  case  of  Satyagraha 
the  law  amounts  to  an  axiom.  As  the  Ganga  advances,  other 
streams  flow  into  it,  and  hence  at  the  mouth  it  grows  so  wide 
that  neither  bank  is  to  be  seen  and  a  person  sailing  upon  the 
river  cannot  make  out  where  the  river  ends  and  the  sea  begins. 
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So  also  as  a  Satyagraha  struggle  progresses  onward,  many  other 
element  helps  to  swell  its  current,  and  there  is  a  constant 
growth  in  the  results  to  which  it  leads.  This  is  really  inevitable, 
and  is  bound  up  with  the  first  principles  of  Saryagraha.  For  in 
Satyagraha  the  minimum  is  also  the  maximum,  and  as  it  is  the 
irreducible  minimum,  there  is  no  question  of  retreat,  and  the 
only  movement  possible  is  an  advance.  In  other  struggles,  even 
when  they  are  righteous,  the  demand  is  first  pitched  a  little 
higher  so  as  to  admit  of  future  reduction,  and  hence  the  law  of 
progression  does  not  apply  to  all  of  them  without  exception. 
But  I  must  explain  how  the  law  of  progression  comes  into  play 
when  the  minimum  is  also  the  maximum  as  in  Satyagraha.  The 
Ganga  does  not  leave  its  course  in  search  ol  tributaries.  Even  so 
does  the  Satyagrahi  not  leave  his  path  which  is  sharp  as  the 
sword’s  edge.  Bur  as  the  tributaries  spontaneously  join  the 
Ganga  as  it  advances,  so  it  is  with  the  river  that  is  Satyagraha. 
Seeing  that  the  Immigration  Act  was  included  in  the  Satyagraha, 
some  Indians  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  Satyagraha  insisted 
upon  the  whole  mass  of  the  anti-Indian  legislation  in  the 
Transvaal  being  similarly  treated.  Others  again  suggested  a 
mobilization  of  Indians  all  over  South  Africa  and  the  offering 
of  Satyagraha  against  all  anti-Indian  legislation  in  Natal,  the 
Cape  Colony,  the  Orange  Free  State  etc.,  while  the  Transvaal 
struggle  was  on.  Both  the  suggestions  involved  a  breach  of 
principle.  I  distinctly  said,  that  it  would  be  dishonest  now, 
having  seen  the  opportunity,  to  take  up  a  position  which  was 
not  in  view  when  Satyagraha  was  starred.  No  matter  how 
strong  we  were,  the  present  struggle  must  close  when  the 
demands  for  which  it  was  commenced  were  accepted.” 


“I  am  confident,  that  if  we  had  not  adhered  to  this  principle, 
instead  of  winning,  we  would  not  only  have  lost  all  along  the 
line,  but  also  forfeited  the  sympathy  which  had  been  enlisted 
in  our  favour.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  adversary  himself 
creates  new  difficulties  for  us  while  the  struggle  is  in  progress, 
they  become  automatically  included  in  it.  A  Satyagrahi, 
without  being  false  to  his  faith,  cannot  disregard  new 
difficulties  which  confront  him  while  he  is  pursuing  his  own 
course.  The  adversary  is  not  a  Satyagrahi,  Satyagraha  against 
Satyagraha  is  impossible,  and  is  not  bound  by  any  limit  of 
maximum  or  minimum.  He  can  therefore  try  if  he  wishes  to 
frighten  the  Satyagrahi  by  raising  novel  issues.  But  the 
Satyagrahi  has  renounced  all  fear,  tackles  by  Satyagraha  the 
later  difficulties  as  well  as  the  former  and  trusts  that  it  will 
help  him  to  hold  his  own  against  all  odds.  Therefore  as  a 
Satyagraha  struggle  is  prolonged,  that  is  to  say  by  the  adversary, 
it  is  the  adversary  who  stands  to  lose  from  his  own  standpoint, 
and  it  is  the  Satyagrahi  who  stands  to  gain.” 

In  1947,  Mahatma  Gandhi  (for  he  was  a  Mahatma  now) 
said  in  a  message  to  the  visiting  delegates  from  South  Africa: 

“Truly  speaking,  it  was  after  I  went  to  South  Africa  that  I 
became  what  I  am  now.  My  love  for  South  Alrica  and  my 
concern  lor  her  problems  are  no  less  than  for  India.” 

Gandhi  had  thus  become  a  bridge  between  India  and 
South  Africa.  It  is  a  bridge  any  lover  of  Truth  and  Non¬ 
violence  was  welcome  to  walk  on. 
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Rarely  do  we  get  a  first  hand  account  of  events 
which  are  hailed  as  ‘epoch  making’  by  a  vast 
number  of  people  cutting  across  national 
boundaries,  caste,  creed  and  gender.  But  Mohandas 
Karamchand  Gandhi  who  was  the  prime  mover,  the  inspiration 
and  the  leading  character  of  this  immortal  saga  has  himself 
left  behind  over  and  above  a  huge  corpus  of  his  writings  in 
various  forms — appeals,  petitions,  journals,  letters,  official 
correspondence,  two  different  accounts  of  those  historic  events 
in  his  book  ‘Satyagraha  in  South  Africa’  which  he  wrote  in 
1 924  and  a  more  personal  interpretation  in  his  Autobiography 
which  is  aptly  called  ‘The 
Story  of  My  Experiments 
with  Truth’.  By  then  he  had 
acquired  a  full  and  clear 
perspective  of  the  events  as 
they  had  unfolded  before 
him.  And  what  is  more  he 
categorically  says,  “I  ask  the 
reader  not  to  imagine  that  any 
single  item  in  this  volume  is 
inaccurate  or  that  there  is  the 
least  exaggeration  at  any 
point.” 


Gandhi  and  Kasturba  as 


Spiritual  maturity  of  the  rarest  kind.  The  end  result  of  all 
these  developments  was  that  he  could  add  a  new  edge  to  the 
rudimentary  tools  he  had  forged.  There  could  be  no 
comparison  between  Satyagraha  in  South  Africa  and  the 
massive  struggle  in  India  that  began  several  years  later.  Yet,  it 
was  basically  the  same  instrument  of  non-violent  resistance 
which,  handed  by  the  great  leader  ro  the  masses  of  the  Indian 
people,  took  them  in  less  than  three  decades  to  the  ultimate 
goal  of  complete  independence. 

The  first  biographical  study  of  Gandhi  conveys  full  sense 

of  optimism  about  Gandhi. 
Curiously,  ir  was  the  work 
of  a  Baptist  Missionary  in 
Johannesburg,  Rev.  Joseph 
J.  Doke.  In  his 
introduction  of  the  book 
M.K.  Gandhi — An  Indian 
Patriot  in  South  Africa, 
which  Lord  Ampthil  agreed 
to  write  ‘only  because  of  his 
admiration  for  Gandhi’  for 
he  did  not  know  the  author 
Rev.  Joseph  J.  Doke  and 
the  book  was  “a  timely 
answer  to  Gandhi’s 
detractors  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  denounce  him 
as  an  ordinary  agitator” 
indulging  in  ‘vulgar 
defiance  of  the  law’  with 
motives  of ‘self-interest  and 
pecuniary  profit’.  This 
biographical  account, 
Satyagrahis  in  South  Africa,  1913  though  modest  in  scope, 


It  was  on  the  South 
African  battlefield  that  he  had 
discovered  himself  It  was 
there,  in  the  heat  of  the  strife, 
that  his  personality  had 
attained  a  moulding  that  was 
to  last  a  lifetime.  He  had 
evolved  and  tried  out  in 
action  a  new  political 
philosophy  and  attained  a 
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was  a  good  instrument  not  only  for  silencing  Gandhi’s  critics 
but  also  for  promoting  a  better  understanding  of  the  problems 
then  confronting  Indians  in  the  Transvaal  and  Natal. 

The  year  was  1907,  attracted  by  the  Indian  whose  “smile 
lighted  up  the  face”  and  “that  direct  fearless  glance  (which) 
simply  took  one’s  heart  by  storm”,  Rev.  Doke  sought  an 
interview  in  which  Gandhi  gave  him  “the  most  luminous 
statement  of  the  Asiatic  position.”  The  friendship  that  followed 
urged  Rev.  Doke  to  ask  Gandhi  a  pointed  question:  “How  far 
was  he  prepared  to  make  a  martyr  of  himself?”  The  answer 
was  firm,  unequivocal:  “It  is  a  matter  with  me  of  complete 
surrender...  I  am  willing  to  die  at  any  time.”  Then  Joseph 
Doke  suggested  that  he  would  prepare  a  short  biographical 
work  and  “make  Gandhi’s  personality  and  ideas  known  to  the 
people  of  Britain;  that  could  be  helpful  in  the  coming  struggle 
of  the  Indians  in  South  Africa.”  However,  the  questions 
Gandhi  would  have  to  answer  would  be  “the  severest  kind  of 
martyrdom.” 

“So,  with  a  grip  of  the  hand,  we  confirmed  the  bond  and 
this  is  how  this  story  was  born,”  Joseph  Doke  says.  And  the 
bond  resulted  in  a  significant  historical  document,  a  work  of 
literature  which  remains  one  of  the  primary  sources  for  the 
study  of  “the  Indian  who  lived  on  a  higher  plane  than  most 
men  do. ..’’one  of  those  outstanding  characters  with  whom 
“to  walk  is  a  liberal  education,  whom  to  know  is  to  love”,  is 
of  great  interest  even  today.  Joseph  Doke  recorded  the  birth 
and  evolution  of  Satyagraha  as  told  by  Gandhi  to  him  and 
also  from  his  own  observations  and  understanding  of  the 
epoch  making  events  as  they  unfolded  n  South  Africa. 


At  Verulum,  South  Africa 
with  Kasturba  and  Son,  1913 


The  Indians  had  come  to  South  Africa  because  it  was 
“deemed  to  be  in  the  white  man’s  interest”  that  they  should. 
It  seemed  to  be  impossible  to  exploit  the  Natal  coast-belt 
adequately  without  indentured  labour.  So  the  Indians  came — 
and  brought  prosperity  to  Natal.  Many  remained  welcome 
contributors  to  the  Colony’s  welfare,  and  other  followed, 
both  free  and  indentured  immigrants.  But  in  due  course  the 
Indian  began  to  threaten  the  European  in  some  of  the 
occupations  in  which  till  then  he  had  enjoyed  a  sole  monopoly. 
This  was  sufficient  to  arouse  colour  prejudice — and  the  Indians 
came  to  be  regarded,  in  Lord  Milner’s  phrase,  as  “strangers 
forcing  themselves  upon  a  community  reluctant  to  receive 
them.”  It  was  this  prejudice  that  was  brought  home  to  the 
youthful  Gandhi  on  Pietermaritzburg  Railway  Station  and  as 
a  reaction  to  it,  Satyagraha  was  born. 

Mohandas  Gandhi  went  to  South  Africa  on  a  professional 
mission  for  a  year.  But  his  encounters  with  men  and  women, 
both  Indian  and  European,  in  South  Africa  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  life  that  he  experienced  there  impelled  him  to 
know  himself  It  led  him  to  question  and  understand  his 
deepest  convictions  to  understand  his  religion  and  its  relation 
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with  other  religions,  his  responsibility  as  an  Indian  in  a 
country  where  most  of  his  countrymen  were  subjected  to 
humiliation,  and  his  role  and  duty  as  a  subject  of  the  British 
Empire. 

In  retrospect,  one  may  agree  that  often  there  is  justice  in 
the  working  of  history.  India,  though  not  of  its  own  volition, 
had  given  to  South  Africa  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  its 
problems.  South  Africa  in  its  turn,  likewise  not  of  its  own 
volition,  gave  to  India  the  idea  of  civil  disobedience. 

Gandhi  was  in  his  mid-thirties  when  he  discovered  the 
tremendous  and  manifold  power  of  Satyagraha.  Like  most 
big  discoveries  it  came  suddenly  and  shook  his  mind  to  its 
foundations.  But  it  was  in  the  application  of  the  principle 
over  many  years  that  its  fuller  implications  and  possibilities 
were  revealed.  Indeed  to  the  end,  Gandhi’s  life  was,  henceforth, 
one  long  process  of  discovery,  application  and  revelation  of 
the  far-reaching  power  of  truth  and  non-violence.  It  could  be 
applied  in  every  human  situation,  could  transform  persons, 
human  relationships,  political  and  industrial  situations,  put 
an  end  to  tyranny,  free  oppressed  peoples  and  achieve  justice. 
Its  real  triumph  was  its  power  of  spiritual  transformation, 
first  in  those  who  practised  it,  and  afterwards  in  those  to 
whom  it  was  directed. 

Satyagraha  under  the  leadership  of  Gandhi  evolved  into 
an  irresistible  weapon.  It  was  not  something  so  new  but 
appeared  to  be  so  at  that  time  that  it  hardly  seems  to  have 
been  comprehended  either  in  India  itself  or  in  England.  It 
was  surrounded  by  Gandhi  with  such  severe  disciplines  of 
self-control  and  non-violence  that  it  represented  something 
quite  novel  in  the  techniques  of  human  struggle.  It  was  years 
before  its  full  meaning  could  be  taken  in  by  everybody  in 
India  and  in  England. 


It  is  true  that  there  were  several  forms  of  mass  struggle 
developed  in  embryonic  form  in  India  long  before  Gandhi 
emerged  as  a  leader.  Notable  were  the  indigo  revolt  in  Bengal 
in  1859-62,  the  anti-landlord  movement  in  Bengal  of  the 
1870s  and  the  no-tax  campaign  in  Maharashtra  in  1872-73. 
These  were  all  mass  movements  in  which  peasant  protest  was 
supported  by  fractions  of  the  elite,  such  as  English-educated, 
middle  class  and  generally  high-caste  Indians,  certain 
paternalistic  colonial  officials,  and  socially  concerned 
missionaries.  The  arguments  advanced  by  these  sympathetic 
elites  were  designed  to  appeal  to  the  concerns  and  morals  of 
the  colonial  rulers.  There  was  stress  on  the  need  to  grant 
concessions  so  as  to  stave  off  discontent  which  could  assume 
dangerous  proportions  if  left  to  fester.  Appeals  were  made  to 
liberal  values  concerning  civil  rights  and  equity,  and  to  a  neo¬ 
classical  economic  morality  that  was  seen  to  be  violated  by 
feudal  practice.  Leaders,  like  Reverend  James  Long  in  Bengal 
in  1860,  opened  themselves  up  to  imprisonment  in  defence 
of  such  principles  and  in  so  doing  embarrassed  the  government 
into  backing  down. 

It  is  possible  that  Gandhi  may  have  been  inspired  and 
influenced  by  these  various  protests  in  India,  and  elsewhere, 
as  he  admits  that  he  was  always  ready  to  derive  inspirations 
from  all  sources.  In  1906,  for  example,  he  praised  the 
Suffragette  movement  waged  by  the  women  in  England. 
Similarly,  in  1907,  he  referred  to  campaigns  of  passive 
resistance  waged  by  the  Hungarian  nationalists  against  the 
Hapsburgs  between  1 849  and  1 867,  and  by  Sinn  Fein  against 
British  rule  in  Ireland.  He  came  to  understand  very  clearly 
the  weak  points  of  the  modern  policy,  and  deployed  his 
particular  form  of  protest  to  powerful  effect.  His  stress  on  the 
imperative  for  non-violence  in  civil  resistance  represented  a 
highly  creative  intervention  within  both  political  theory  and 
practice.  For  him,  non-violence  was  a  ‘truth’  that  could  be 
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worked  through  and  understood  only  through  a  disciplined 
and  arduous  application  in  specific  situations.  In  this  way,  he 
took  such  resistance  on  to  a  new  level,  with  a  resonance  that 
was  global  in  extent.  This  has  been  acknowledged  by  Michael 
Randle  in  his  book  Civil  Resistance,  in  which  he  argues  that 
Gandhi  is  “the  figure  whose  actions  and  ideas  have  most 
crucially  influenced  the  development  of  civil  resistance  in  the 
twentieth  century. ...” 


These  concerns  came  to  the  fore  in  a  powerful  manner  in 
the  first  movement  that  Gandhi  led  on  his  return  to  India 
from  South  Africa.  The  movement  was  by  the  peasants  of 
Champaran  district  on  North  Bihar  against  White  indigo 
planters.  Earlier  protests  against  the  planters  had  been 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  degree  of  low-level  petty 
violence.  This  had  led  to  police  repression,  arrests  and  jail 
sentences.  When  Gandhi  took  over  the  leadership  of  the 


A  Saryagrahi  leader,  Thambi  Naidoo  addressing  a  mammoth  gathering  in  Durban,  South  Africa,  1913 
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Champaran  peasants  in  1917,  he  insisted  on  strict  non¬ 
violence,  which,  in  the  context  of  a  society  in  which  landlord 
violence  and  peasant  counter-violence  was  an  everyday  fact  of 
rural  life,  was  a  very  novel  idea. 

He  brought  in  his  followers  from  Gujarat  and  recruited 
likeminded  members  of  the  local  middle  class  to  work  amongst 
the  people  to  ensure  that  there  was  no  violence.  As  a  result, 
the  1917  protest  was  characterised  by  a  much  lower  degree  of 
violence  than  previous  agitations,  and  it  was  also  far  more 
successful  in  achieving  its  aims.  The  Satyagraha  was  seen 
throughout  India  as  a  triumph  for  Gandhi’s  methods  and  a 
shining  example  for  others  to  follow. 

In  these  various  ways,  Gandhi  forged  a  new  language  of 
protest  for  India  by  both  building  on  older  forms  of  resistance 
while  at  the  same  time  accepting  the  colonial  censure  of  all 
forms  of  violent  protest.  In  time  his  new  methods  were  to 


become  as  ritualized  as  the  older  forms  of  resistance.  Part  of 
their  efficacy  lay  in  the  strong  theoretical  underpinnings  that 
Gandhi  gave  to  this  form  of  protest  through  his  doctrine  of 
Satyagraha. 

The  termination  of  the  struggle  in  South  Africa  set  in 
motion  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  Satyagraha  to  assess  its 
nature  and  potentiality.  Gandhi  had  come  to  realize  its 
universal  applicability,  its  permanence  and  its  invincibility. 
“In  politics,”  he  claims, “its  use  is  based  upon  the  immutable 
maxim  that  government  of  the  people  is  possible  only  so  long 
as  they  consent  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  to  be 
governed.”  For  the  use  of  this  force  (Satyagraha),  the  adoption 
of  poverty  was  essential  in  the  sense  that  we  must  be  indifferent 
whether  we  have  the  wherewithal  to  feed  or  clothe  ourselves. 
“Prolonged  training  of  the  individual  soul,”  he  asserts,  “is  an 
absolute  necessity  for  a  perfect  passive  resistance  has  to  be 
almost,  if  not  entirely  dependent  on  perfect  man.”  He  was 
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sure  that  if  this  became  universal  it  would  revolutionize  social 
ideals  and  do  away  with  despotism  and  the  ever-growing 
militarism  under  which  the  nations  of  the  West  were  groaning. 
One  major  reason  for  Gandhi’s  decision  to  return  to  India 
was  to  raise  this  technique  to  perfection  by  applying  it  on  the 
Indian  soil  in  different  fields. 

It  is  important  to  understand  how  setiously  he  took  his 
mission  in  life  “in  teaching  people  by  precept  and  practice.” 
In  his  farewell  address,  he  gave  practical  advice  to  the  Indians 
in  South  Africa  in  order  to  remove  the  basic  cause  of  racial 
tension.  For,  he  made  it  clear  that  the  objective  of  Indians  in 
South  Africa  was  neither  political  equality  in  the  form  of 
equal  franchise,  which  they  would  get  at  the  right  time,  or 
social  equality  like  that  of  the  Europeans  as  “our  social 
evolution  lies  along  different  lines.” 

Gandhi  had  gone  to  South  Africa  as  an  insecure,  shy,  and 
struggling  lawyer.  He  left  for  India  in  1 9 1 4  as  a  self-confident, 
proud,  deeply  religious,  and  well-known  political  leader.  In 
1915,  he  returned  home,  equipped  with  a  new  method  of 
action,  and  a  long-meditated  programme  for  India’s 
regeneration,  with  a  strong  belief  that  the  method  of 
Satyagraha,  that  he  had  developed  in  South  Africa  was  India’s 
best  hope. 

Phoenix  Settlement  and  Tolstoy  farm  were  experiments 
in  community  living,  that  were  later  followed  in  India  by 
him.  Gandhi’s  ashrams  were  an  experiment  in  community 
living,  aimed  at  fostering  universal  amity  and  brotherhood, 
reminding  mankind  of  its  symbiotic  relationship  with 
Mother  Earth.  All  these  experiences  in  South  Africa  prepared 
him  to  plunge  himself  to  the  regeneration  of  India,  and 
through  India,  the  whole  world,  weighed  down  by  brute 
force  of  violence,  hatred  and  greed.  From  the  missionaries 


Kasturba  in  South  Africa  in  1915; 
true  partner  in  Gandhi’s  Satyagraha  struggle 

of  the  Trappist  Settlements  he  had  learnt  the  lessons  in 
community  living  and  also  the  practice  of  observing  silence 
once  a  week. 

There  was,  in  him,  a  sense  of  renunciation  taking  hold  of 
his  inner  being.  Understanding  the  interplay  of  both  internal 
and  external  circumstances,  and  their  impact  on  him,  is 
important.  In  1898,  Gandhi  first  described  women  as 
‘helpmates’  and  the  vow  of  Brahmacharya,  which  he  took  in 
1 906,  may  be  regarded  as  a  further  step  in  his  endeavour  to 
understand  and  respect  his  wife,  and  through  her,  all  women. 
But  one  event,  which  profoundly  impressed  Gandhi  was  the 
Suffragette  struggle  of  British  women.  Moved  by  the  dauntless 
spirit  of  these  women  in  courageously  braving  the  insults  and 
police  brutality  in  the  streets  of  London,  Gandhi  records  for 
posterity  his  admiration  of  their  dauntless  spirit  in  the  pages 
of  the  Indian  Opinion. 
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He  acknowledged  the  debt  of  his  mother,  wife  and  the 
black  women  in  South  Africa  as  influences  on  the  evolution 
of  his  concept  of  Satyagraha. 

Here  is  another  importanr  principle  in  regard  to  Satyagraha. 
It  is  a  movement,  a  principle  of  action,  in  which  women  can 
take  an  equal  share  with  men.  Not  only  so,  it  is  a  movement 
in  which  women  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  leadership.  For 
untold  centuries  the  sovereign  weapon  of  womanhood  has 
been  patient  suffering,  combined  with  outspoken  and  fearless 
witnessing  against  violence  and  oppression.  Now  she  was 
called  upon  to  take  the  lead  making  this  same  spirit  and 
method  the  key-principle  for  saving  the  world. 

Above  all.  South  Alrica  brought  Kasturba  to  the  forefront. 
It  was  as  though  Gandhi  rediscovered  her,  through  her  active 
participation  along  with  hundreds  of  other  women  of  the 
Tolstoy  and  Phoenix  farms,  who  joined  the  men  in  a  Satyagraha 
to  protest  against  the  Immigration  Regulation  Bill  and  the 
‘three-pound  tax.’  This  enthused  Gandhi  no  end.  Gandhi  was 
overwhelmed  at  the  grit  and  determination  displayed  by 
women  in  their  fight  for  their  rights  in  South  Africa.  Hailing 
the  Women’s  Resolution  to  oppose  the  South  African 
Government’s  move  to  declare  all  marriages  null  and  void, 
not  performed  under  the  Christian  law,  he  wrote  in  the 
hidian  Opinion:  “The  remarkable  resolution  of  the  Indian 
women  of  Johannesburg  on  the  marriage  question,  that  has 
been  agitating  our  countrymen  for  the  past  few  weeks,  marks 
an  interesting  development  of  the  passive  resistance  campaign. 
We  congratulate  our  plucky  sisters  who  have  dared  to  fight 
the  Government  rather  than  submit  to  the  insult  offered  by 
the  judgement.” 

Again,  in  the  Golden  Number  of  the  Indian  Opinion  under 
the  title  The  Last  Satyagraha  Campaign:  My  Experience,  Gandhi 


writes:  “when  the  Phoenix  batch  went  to  prison,  Johannesburg 
could  not  remain  behind.  The  women  there  became  restive. 
They  were  fired  with  the  desire  to  be  in  gaol.  The  entire 
family  of  Mr.Thambi  Naidoo  got  ready.His  wife,  sister-in- 
law,  mother-in-law,  Moorgan’s  relatives,  Mrs.P.K. Naidoo, 
Valliamma,  who  made  herself  immortal,  and  other  women 
came  forward.  They  marched  forth  with  children  in  their 
arms.  The  idea  was  that,  when  they  crossed  the  Free  State 
border  and  returned  they  would  be  arrested.  The  mere 
presence  of  these  women  was  like  a  lighted  match-stick  to  dry 
fuel... Women  who  had  seldom  opened  their  mouths  now 
delivered  public  speeches  among  the  indentured  labourers.” 

The  women’s  bravery  was  beyond  words.  They  were  all 
kept  in  Maritzburg  jail,  where  they  were  considerably  harassed. 
Their  food  was  of  the  worst  quality  and  they  were  given 
laundry  work  as  their  task.  No  food  was  permitted  to  be  given 
them  from  outside  almost  till  the  end  of  their  term.  Valliamma 
R.  Munuswami  Mudaliar  was  a  young  girl  of  Johannesburg 
only  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  sacrificed  her  life  following  the 
path  of  Satyagraha. 

South  Africa  prepared  Kasturba  for  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  wife  of  a  man  committed  to  the  seiwice  of 
humanity.  But  what  stood  Kasturba  in  good  stead  was  not 
only  the  support  of  her  caring  husband  but  her  own  inner 
strength  and  her  capacity  to  recognise  and  nurture  it  as  her 
shield  and  weapon. 

Gandhi’s  role  as  a  reconciler  is  generally  not  appreciated 
vis-a-vis  the  British.  It  is  surprising  that  due  cognisance  is  not 
taken  of  his  ready  willingness  to  negotiate  with  the  British 
through  the  years  of  his  struggle  against  them.  He  never 
shirked  a  dialogue  with  the  authorities  without,  however, 
willing  to  surrender  the  cause  of  dissent  which  he  championed. 
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Gandhi-Smuts  Agreement,  the  Round  Table  Conference, 
Gandhi-Irwin  Pact,  all  point  to  his  role  as  a  reconciler.  The 
following  statement  of  Gandhi  in  Young  India  is  not  only  a 
rhapsodical  expression  but  contains  obvious  truth:  “...No 
Indian  has  co-operated  with  the  British  Government  more 
than  I  have  for  an  unbroken  period  of  twenty  nine  years  of 
public  life,  in  the  face  of  circumstances  that  might  well  have 
turned  away  other  man  into  a  rebel  ...  I  put  myself  in  peril 
four  times  for  the  sake  of  the  Empire;  at  the  time  of  the  Boer 
war,  Zulu  revolt  in  Natal,  Great  War  and  War  Conference  in 
Delhi.”  “India’s  greatest  glory  will  consist”,  Gandhi  believed, 
“not  in  regarding  English  men  as  her  incapable  enemies  fit 
only  to  be  turned  out  of  India  at  the  first  available  opportunity, 
but  in  turning  them  into  friends.” 

In  fact,  this  aspect  of  Gandhi’s  personality  is  unique  and  it 
bewildered  the  British  when  they  had  to  handle  him.  They 
failed  to  understand  as  to  how  to  react  towards  this  man,  who 
is,  on  the  one  hand,  organised  a  large  scale  mass  movement 
against  their  prized  Empire,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  professed 
to  have  no  feeling  ol  ill-will  or  hatred  against  them,  and 
advised  his  countrymen  to  act  accordingly,  a  man  who  was 
fighting  against  them  but  was  also  not  willing  to  take  an 
advantage  of  their  critical  situation. 

Smuts  was  the  first  to  lace  Gandhi’s  non-violent  struggle 
on  the  ‘Black  Act’  issue.  The  Gandhi-Smuts  Agreement  did 
not  solve  the  problem  as  the  Registration  Fee  Act  was  not 
repealed.  The  registration  registers  were  publicly  burnt  and 
yet  when  Gandhi  was  leaving  South  Africa  for  India,  Smuts 
remarked:  “The  saint  has  left  our  shores.  I  sincerely  hope  for 
ever.  ”  Smuts  wrote  as  quoted  in  Gandhi  through  Western  Eyes 
by  Horace  Alexander:  “Gandhi’s  activities  in  South  Africa 
show  that  he  was  prepared  to  go  all  out  for  the  causes  which 
he  championed,  he  never  forgot  the  human  background  of 


the  situation,  never  lost  his  temper  or  succumbed  to  hastes 
and  preserved  his  gentle  humour  even  in  the  most  trying 
situation.  “But  at  the  same  time  I  must  frankly  admit  that  his 
activities  at  that  time  were  very  trying  to  me.” 

Just  before  leaving  South  Africa  for  ever,  Gandhi  gave 
Sonja  Schelsin  and  Polak  a  pair  ol  sandals  he  had  made  in 
prison  and  asked  that  they  be  delivered  to  General  Smuts  as 
a  gift,  which  he  wore  them  every  summer  at  his  own 
Doornkloof  farm  at  Irene,  near  Pretoria.  Speaking  of  Gandhi’s 
present,  Gen.  Smuts  remarked,  “I  have  worn  these  sandals 
for  many  a  summer  since  then,  even  though  I  may  feel  that 
I  am  not  worthy  to  stand  in  the  shoes  of  so  great  a  man.” 
Such  humour  and  generosity  proved  him  worthy  of  Gandhi’s 
mettle.  In  1939,  on  Gandhi’s  seventieth  birthday,  Gen.  Smuts 
returned  them  to  Gandhi  in  a  gesture  of  friendship. 

Gandhi’s  work  in  South  Africa  was  a  campaign  to  stem  the 
tide  of  racial  discrimination  which  threatened  to  engulf  the 
Indian  community  -  discrimination  expressed  by  the  white 
population  in  laws  and  social  conventions  which  reflected  the 
degree  to  which  they  felt  themselves  threatened  by  the  Indian 
immigrants.  For  twenty  years,  he  campaigned  against 
restrictions  on  franchise,  property  holding,  living  areas  and 
immigration,  and  kindred  regulations  which  made  the  Indians 
less  than  citizens.  He  organized  the  previously  quiescent 
Indian  community,  contacted  officials  as  high-ranking  as 
Gen.  Smuts  in  South  Africa  and  Lord  Hardinge,  Viceroy  of 
India;  travelled  to  India  and  England  to  rally  support;  and 
from  1907  resorted  to  Satyagraha  when  constitutional  action 
failed  him.  So  successful  was  he  in  rousing  South  African 
Indians  and  creating  indignation  abroad,  that  in  1914,  the 
South  African  government  agreed  to  a  compromise  package 
deal  with  the  Indian  community  and  viewed  Gandhi’s 
departure  for  India  with  considerable  relief 
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The  contest  wore  down  the  government  but  it  created 
Gandhi  the  leader  and  armed  him  with  a  battery  of  weapons 
for  political  warfare.  South  Africa  was  the  anvil  where  he  beat 
out  his  ideal,  and  his  techniques  of  leadership.  There  he 
gained  the  experience  which  was  critical  for  his  later  career  in 
India  and  the  explosive  effect  he  was  to  have  in  Indian 
politics. 

In  South  Africa,  he  also  learnt  how  to  give  interviews,  and 
more  generally  how  to  deal  with  the  media,  a  skill  which  he 
used  all  his  life  to  great  effect.  He  overcame  his  shyness, 
addressed  crowds,  and  developed  argumentative  skills,  and 
showed  an  ability  to  form  lasting  friendships,  beyond  racial 
barriers,  with  Indians  and  Europeans. 

Gandhi’s  twenty  years  in  South  Africa  were  not  just  his 
apprenticeship  as  political  mobilizer.  They  also  provided  the 
time  and  circumstances  in  which  he  formulated  his  attitude 
to  India  and  the  West;  and  this,  far  more  than  his  political 
capacity  and  experience,  was  to  mark  him  out  on  his  return 
to  India.  In  South  Africa,  Gandhi  underwent  a  deep 
disillusionment  in  his  attitude  to  western  civilization.  His 
early  enchantment  with  western  fashions  and  styles  of  living 
exerted  a  strong  pull  over  him  for  nearly  two  decades  after  his 
student  life  in  London.  Although  even  in  1894  there  were 
signs  that  he  was  not  satisfied  by  ‘the  dazzling  and  bright 
surface  of  modern  civilization’,  it  was  not  until  1909  that  he 
returned  from  a  visit  to  London  with  a  very  different 
impression  from  his  enjoyment  of  1892,  an  impression 
undoubtedly  coloured  by  his  reading  during  the  intervening 
years  when  his  thoughts  on  Satyagraha  had  been  maturing. 
As  he  wrote  in  the  Indian  Opinion: 

“Looking  at  this  land  (England),  I  at  any  rate  have  grown 
disillusioned  with  Western  civilization.  The  people  whom 


you  meet  on  the  way  seem  half-crazy.  They  spend  their  days 
in  luxury  or  in  making  a  bare  living  and  retire  thoroughly 
exhausted.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  I  cannot  understand  when 
they  can  devote  themselves  to  prayers...  While  Western 
civilization  is  still  young,  we  find  things  have  come  to  such  a 
pass  that,  unless  its  whole  machinery  is  thrown  overboard, 
people  will  destroy  themselves  like  so  many  moths.” 

South  Africa  had  cast  Gandhi,  the  leader  and  the  idealist, 
in  a  distinctive  mould,  and  the  Gandhi  who  returned  home  in 
1915  was  a  curious  combination  of  attitudes.  Gommitted  to 
the  rejection  ofWestern  civilization  he  still  affirmed  loyalty  to 
the  government  which  upheld  that  civilization:  idealizing  the 
land  of  his  birth  he  decried  its  current  state.  Even  so  India  was 
still  for  him  ‘the  land  of  deliverance’,  the  one  place  where  he 
could  attain  salvation  through  service  of  his  fellow  men. 
However,  Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale’s  insistence  that  Gandhi 
should  keep  silent  for  a  year  on  political  matters  suggested 
that  the  Bombay  veteran  felt  that  Gandhi  was  out  of  touch 
with  his  native  land  and  would  be  something  of  a  misfit  in 
Indian  politics.  It  therefore,  seems  important  to  pause  and 
look  at  the  political  scene  which  faced  Gandhi  when  he 
stepped  off  the  boat  in  Bombay  in  1915,  before  investigating 
the  way  in  which  he  became  part  of  that  scene  when  the 
weapons  forged  on  the  South  African  anvil  were  put  to  the  test 
and  the  ideals  created  in  South  Africa  clashed,  coincided  or 
compromised  with  the  realities  of  Indian  politics.  Lor  the  first 
time  in  India  Gandhi  was  displaying  that  magnetic  personality 
which  was  to  draw  multitudes  to  him,  and  to  earn  him  the 
title  of  Mahatma  or  ‘Great  Soul’  and  the  nickname  of  Bapu  or 
‘Father’.  His  appeal  lay  partly  in  his  simplicity  and  undoubted 
humour,  to  which  contemporaries  bore  witness;  but  it  was  as 
much  due  to  his  ability  to  make  ordinary  people  feel  that  he 
appreciated  and  cared  about  their  particular  problems,  however 
local  and  insignificant  these  might  have  seemed  in  the  rarefied 
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atmosphere  of  Congress  debates.  In  stark  contrast,  trudging 
round  on  foot  or  trundling  in  a  bullock  cart,  Gandhi  came 
where  ordinary  people  lived,  and  talked  about  their  concerns 
in  the  language  they  understood.  Far  from  reaching  down 
with  political  ideas  like  the  Home  Rulers,  Gandhi  started  at 
the  bottom  with  the  issues  at  stake  in  local  society. 

It  was  his  ‘political  Guru’  Gokhale,  in  spite  of  his  censorious 
attitude  to  some  of  Gandhi’s  earlier  writings,  especially  his 
views  outlined  in  Hind  Swaraj,  once  declared  that  Gandhi 


had  the  supreme  gift  of  making  heroes  out  of  common  clay. 
And  this  was  on  the  basis  of  his  leadership  of  the  Indian 
movement  in  South  Africa.  Later  on,  Gandhi  worked  greater 
wonders  still  through  mass  practice  of  ahhnsa,  a  word  whose 
approved  translation  has  been  non-violence. 

When  he  eventually  returned  he  was  a  man  whose  only 
spiritual  allegiance  was  to  India:  he  had  no  family,  no  caste, 
no  community.  The  breach  with  caste  began  when  he  left  for 
England,  and  it  became  final  with  his  departure  for  South 


Gandhi  with  veteran  Indian  leader  Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale  at  the  latter’s  reception  in  Durban,  South  Africa,  1912 
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Africa.  Gandhi  was  in  iact  a  man  without  a  caste,  without  a 
jati,  even  if  he  believed  in  the  hierarchy  of  varna,  in  South 
Aftica.  There  he  was  to  be  rooted  anew:  he  lost  his  caste  but 
he  became  an  Indian  first  and  an  Indian  last.  The  entire 
humanity  became  his  family. 

Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale,  the  tallest  leader  of  the  Gongress 
at  that  time,  referred  to  him  at  its  annual  session  ol  1909, 
while  moving  a  resolution  on  the  Indian  struggle  in  South 
Africa,  as  also  the  response  he  secured  from  the  audience: 

“Fellow  delegates  after  the  immortal  part  which  Mr.  Gandhi 
has  played  in  South  African  Affairs,  I  must  say  it  will  not  be 
possible  for  any  Indian,  at  any  time,  here  or  in  any  other 
assembly  of  Indian,  to  mention  his  name  without  deep  emotion 
or  pride.  {Here  the  huge  gathering  rose  to  its feet  and  accorded  three 
heartily  andmost  enthusiastic  cheers for  Mr.  Gandhi) .  Gentlemen, 
it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  my  life  that  I  know  Mr.  Gandhi 
intimately  and  I  can  tell  you  that  a  purer,  a  nobler,  and  a  more 

exalted  spirit  has  never  moved  on  this  earth . Fie  is  a  man, 

a  hero  among  heroes,  a  patriot  among  patriots,  and  we  may 
well  say  that  in  him  Indian  humanity  at  the  present  time  has 
really  reached  its  high  water-mark.” 

Beginning  with  this  session,  Gandhi’s  name  began  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Congress  every 
year  relating  to  the  situation  in  South  Africa,  a  practice  which 
had  begun  as  early  as  1894.  On  his  return  from  a  visit  to 
South  Africa  in  1912,  Gokhale  again  paid  glowing  tributes  to 
Gandhi.  “The  Indian  cause  in  South  Africa,”  he  remarked 
“has  really  been  built  up  by  Mr.  Gandhi  without  self,  and 
without  strain,  he  has  fought  his  great  fight  for  this  country 
during  a  period  now  of  twenty  years  and  India  owes  an 
immense  debt  of  gratitude  to  him.  Fie  has  sactificed  himself 
entirely  to  the  service  of  the  cause.” 


The  Satyagraha  movement  in  South  Africa  under  the 
leadership  of  Gandhi  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
social  equality.  The  univetsal  appeal  of  the  Satyagraha  was 
forcefully  brought  out  in  an  address  made  by  Gandhi  ar  a 
public  meeting  in  Johannesbutg  in  1914. 

“Behind  that  struggle  for  concrete  rights  lay  the 
great  spirit  which  asked  for  an  abstract  principle  and 
the  fight  which  was  undertaken  in  1906,  although  it 
was  fight  against  a  particular  law,  was  fight  undertaken 
in  order  to  combat  the  spirit  that  was  seen  about  to 
overshadow  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  It  was  a  struggle 
lor  the  indication  of  great  truth  that  all  men  are  free 
and  equal.” 

Much  later  recalling  his  experiences,  the  Mahatma  told  his 
biogtapher  Louis  Fischer: 

“It  was  in  Aftica,  that  God  forsaken  continent,  where 
I  found  my  God.  It  was  only  when  I  had  learnt  to 
reduce  myself  to  zero  that  I  was  able  to  evolve  the 
power  of  Satyagraha  in  South  Africa.” 

It  was  these  experiments  that  reinfotced  the  Mahatma’s 
inner  conviction  to  take  to  peaceful  resistance  to  violence 
which  won  him  the  admiration  of  his  adversaries  too.  Fiis 
non-violence  had  sent  the  barbaric  regime  in  South  Africa  to 
despair.  Smuts’  outburst  is  an  eloquent  testimony  of  the 
power  of  non-violence: 

“If  you  had  hurt  an  Englishman  I  would  have  shot 
you,  even  deported  your  people.  As  it  is  I  have  put  you  in 
prison  and  tried  to  subdue  you  and  your  people  in  every 
way.  But  how  long  can  I  go  on  like  this  when  you  do  not 
retaliate.” 
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Gandhi’s  journey  from  an  ordinary  lawyer  to  a  Mahatma 
was  long  and  arduous.  For  a  long  time  he  was  the  ‘bhai’ 
(brother)  of  the  fellow  Indians  in  South  Africa,  when  he  was 
in  the  thick  ol  the  battle,  he  was  ‘Karmavir  Gandhi’.  He  was 
‘Bapu’  to  all  those  who  lived  with  him  as  members  of  his 
family  and  in  his  own  liletime  he  rose  to  become  a  Mahatma, 
the  great  soul.  And  after  his  martyrdom  Gandhi  was  hailed  as 
“a  moment  of  conscience  in  mankind.” 

On  December  19,  1914,  he  sailed  for  India  with  his  wife 
in  second  class,  as  the  Third  class  passage  was  not  available 
on  P.  &  O.  Steamers.  This  was  another  sign  ol  the  inner 
change  that  was  taking  place  in  Gandhi’s  life.  He  was  no  more 
enamoured  of  the  outward  frills  -  no  more  fascination  with 
First  Glass.  Now  onwards  his  life  was  for  the  masses,  with  the 
masses. 

The  return  to  India  was  in  many  respects  a  great  surprise 
to  Gandhi.  He  had  been  away  most  of  twenty  years,  with  part 


of  his  mind  always  intent  upon  India,  but  with  most  of  his 
time  and  energy  given  to  the  special  problems  of  Indians  in 
South  Africa.  He  could  hardly  have  expected  to  be  greeted  by 
great  crowds  in  the  streets  of  Bombay  (January  9,  1915).  His 
previous  visits  to  home  had  produced  no  excitement  of  the 
sort.  But  in  the  meantime,  he  had  been  victorious  in  his 
South  African  struggle;  the  new  weapon  of  Satyagraha  had 
been  forged  and  put  to  uses  unknown;  and  he  himself  had 
become  Mahatma,  ‘Great  soul’  to  a  large  number  of  people. 

South  Africa  provided  the  laboratory  for  Gandhi’s 
experiments;  it  proved  an  excellent  testing  ground,  since 
many  of  the  problems  he  later  found  in  India  occurred  there 
in  miniature.  No  Indian  had  confronted  these  problems  in 
South  Africa  before.  Gandhi  was  writing  on  a  clean  slate  and 
he  was  able  to  try  out  almost  any  methods  he  chose. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  Satyagraha  in  South 
Africa  entitled  ‘Farewell  to  South  Africa’,  Gandhi  writes: 


Gandhi  at  the  farewell  meeting, 


Durban,  1914:  leaving  behind  the  legacy 
ol  Satyagraha  in  South  Africa 


“Thus  the  great  Satyagraha  struggle  closed  after  eight 
years,  and  it  appeared  that  the  Indians  in  South  Africa  were 
now  at  peace.  On  July  18,  1914, 1  sailed  for  England,  to  meet 
Gokliale,  on  my  way  back  to  India,  with  mixed  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  regret — pleasure  because  I  was  returning  home 
after  many  years  and  eagerly  looked  forward  to  serving  the 
country  under  Gokhale’s  guidance,  regret  because  it  was  a 
great  wrench  for  me  to  leave  South  Africa,  where  I  had  passed 
twenty-one  years  of  my  life  sharing  to  the  full  in  the  sweets 
and  bitters  of  human  experience,  and  where  I  had  realized  my 
vocation  in  life. 

When  one  considers  the  painful  contrast  between  the 


happy  ending  of  the  Satyagraha  struggle  and  the  present 
condition  of  the  Indians  in  South  Africa,  one  feels  for  a 
moment  as  if  all  this  suffering  had  gone  for  nothing,  or  is 
inclined  to  question  the  efficacy  of  Satyagraha  as  a  solvent 
of  the  problems  of  mankind.  Let  us  here  consider  this  point 
for  a  little  while.  There  is  a  law  of  nature  that  a  thing  can  be 
retained  by  the  same  means  by  which  it  has  been  acquired. 
A  thing  acquired  by  violence  can  be  retained  by  violence 
alone,  while  one  acquired  by  truth  can  be  retained  only  by 
truth.  The  Indians  in  South  Africa,  therefore,  can  ensure 
their  safety  today  if  they  can  wield  the  weapon  of  Satyagraha. 
There  are  no  such  miraculous  properties  in  Satyagraha,  that 
a  thing  acquired  by  truth  could  be  retained  even  when  truth 
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Maulana  Azad’s  Al-Hilal,  Calcutta,  dated 
3  December  1913,  backs  Gandhi’s 
struggle  in  South  Africa 
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was  given  up.  It  would  not  be  desirable  even  if  it  was  possible. 
If  therefore  the  position  of  Indians  in  South  Africa  has  now 
suffered  deterioration,  that  argues  the  absence  of  Satyagraha 
among  them.  There  is  no  question  here  of  finding  fault  with 
the  present  generation  of  South  African  Indians,  but  of  merely 
stating  the  facts  of  the  case.  Individuals  or  bodies  of 
individuals  cannot  borrow  from  others  qualities  which  they 
themselves  do  not  possess.  The  Satyagraha  veterans  passed 
away  one  after  another.  Sorabji,  Kachhalia,  Naidoo,  Parsi 
Rustomji  and  others  are  no  more,  and  there  are  very  few 
now  who  passed  through  the  fire  of  Satyagraha.  The  few 
that  remain  are  still  in  the  fighting  line,  and  I  have  not  a 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  they  will  be  the  saviours  of  the 
community  on  the  day  of  its  trial  if  the  light  of  Satyagraha 
is  burning  bright  within  them. 

Finally,  had  it  not  been  for  this  great  struggle  and  for  the 
untold  sufferings  which  many  Indians  invited  upon  their 
devoted  heads,  the  Indians  today  would  have  been  hounded 
out  of  South  Africa.  Nay,  the  victory  achieved  by  Indians  in 
South  Africa  more  or  less  served  as  a  shield  for  Indian  emigrants 
in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  who,  if  they  are  suppressed, 
will  be  suppressed  thanks  to  the  absence  of  Satyagraha  among 
themselves,  and  to  India’s  inability  to  protect  them,  and  not 
because  of  any  flaw  in  the  weapon  of  Satyagraha.  I  will 


consider  myself  amply  repaid  il  I  have  in  these  pages 
demonstrated  with  some  success  that  Satyagraha  is  a  priceless 
and  matchless  weapon,  and  that  those  who  wield  it  are 
strangers  to  disappointment  or  defeat.’ 

In  a  moving  tribute  to  his  grandfather,  Gopal  Krishan 
Gandhi  while  accepting  ‘the  key  to  the  city  of  Pietermaritzburg’ 
poignantly  summed  up  the  significance  of  South  Africa  in  the 
life  of  Gandhi — the  true  Mahatma: 

“Here  in  Pietermaritzburg  today,  here  at  this  railway 
station  the  question  may  well  be  asked :  Who  was  the  man 
that  was  flung  out;  who  was  it  that  fell?  Again,  who  was 
it  that  rose  from  his  humiliation  -  somewhere  here-on  two  very 
different  feet?  The  question  may  be  answered  thus;  When  Gandhi 
was  evicted fi'om  the  train,  an  Indian  visiting  South  Afiica  fell; 
but  when  Gandhi  rose  an  Indian  and  South  African  rose 
...Gandhi  fell  with  a  railway  ticket  no  one  honoured;  he 
rose  with  a  testament  none  could  ignore;  he  fell  a  passenger 
but  rose  a  patriot;  fell  a  barrister  but  rose  a  revolutionary; 
his  legal  brief  became  a  political  cause;  his  sense  of  human 
decency  transformed  itself  into  a  passion  for  human  justice. 
The  personal  died  with  him  that  moment  and  turned 
public;  ‘mine  became  ‘thine’.  In  fact.  Your  Worship, 
Mohandas  Gandhi  was  not  flung  here,  he  was  launched.  ” 
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The  institution  of  the  Ashram  played  a  significant 
role  in  Gandhi’s  life.  His  unending 
quest  and  experiments  with  truth  and  non-violence 
found  shape  in  the  ashrams  founded  by  him.  It  asked  for  a 
drastic  reorientation  of  the  socio-political  and  economic 
structures.  The  new  structures,  according  to  Gandhi,  should 
be  based  on  small  self-sufficient  communities. 

The  ashram  way  of  life  or  community  settlements  was,  for 
the  first  time,  tried  out  in  South  Africa,  which  led  to  the 
setting  up  of  his  ashrams  known  as  the  Phoenix  Settlement 
and  the  Tolstoy  Farm.  The  Phoenix  Settlement  was  a  direct 
result  of  his  reading  of  John  Ruskin’s  Unto  This  Last,  which 
drove  home  to  Mahatma  Gandhi  the  following  three  lessons; 

1.  That  the  good  of  the  individual  is  contained  in  the 
good  of  all  (Sarvodaya). 

2.  That  a  lawyer’s  work  has  the  same  value  as  the  barber’s, 
in  as  much  as  all  have  an  equal  right  to  earn  a  livelihood 
Irom  their  work  (Dignity  of  Labour). 

3.  That  the  life  of  a  labour,  i.e.  the  life  of  the  tiller  of  the 
soil  and  of  the  handicraftsman,  is  the  life  worth  living 
(voluntary  poverty). 

Gandhi  had,  thus,  discovered  long  before  others  that  ‘Small 
is  beautiful.’ 

But  the  word  ‘Ashram’  was  first  applied  by  Gandhi  to  his 
famous  settlement  at  Sabarmati,  in  Ahmedabad,  which  he  set 
up  on  his  return  to  India  in  1915. 


Gandhi  and  Kasturba 
on  their  return  ro  India,  1915 


On  his  return  to  India  from  South  Africa  on  9  January, 
1915,  Gandhi  was  very  keen  to  have  his  own  abode.  Several 
Provinces  claimed  Gandhi.  Swami  Shraddhanand  wanted 
him  to  settle  in  Haridwar.  Friends  in  Calcutta  strongly 
recommended  Vaidyanathadham.  Rajkot  claimed  him.  Some 
friends  pressed  him  to  settle  down  in  Ahmedabad,  and 
volunteered  to  help  him  in  every  possible  way. 

Ahmedabad  was  a  suitable  place  for  his  activities  in  many 
ways.  As  his  chief  programme  was  swadeshi,  and  Ahmedabad 
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was  an  ancient  centre  of  handloom  weaving,  in  his  view,  it 
was  likely  to  be  the  most  favourable  field  for  the  revival  of  the 
cottage  industry.  He  thought  he  could  influence  the  people 
most  through  his  mother  tongue,  Gujarati.  A  no  less  important 
consideration  was  the  monetary  help  offered.  Ahmedabad 
being  the  richest  trading  centre  in  Gujarat,  Gandhi  thought 
its  wealthy  citizens  could  be  easily  induced  to  help  a  new 
activity. 

Realizing  his  inclination,  a  barrister  friend,  Jivanlal  Desai, 
offered  to  rent  his  one-storeyed  bungalow  in  Kochrab,  then 
a  small  village  near  Ahmedabad,  and  Gandhi  hired  it.  And 
thus  Gandhi’s  first  ashram  came  up  at  Kochrab  on  25  May, 
1915  and  then,  permanently,  at  Sabarmati,  across  the  Sabarmati 
River.  There,  rooted  in  the  soil,  Gandhi  grew  to  full  stature  as 
the  leader  of  his  nation. 


his  bones  to  be  made  into  a  thunderbolt  for  Lord  Indra.  The 
story  of  Dadhichi  is  an  example  of  supreme  sacrifice.  But  the 
story  of  the  Mahatma  who  built  his  ashram  here  is  no  less 
inspiring. 

There  were,  in  all,  about  twenty-five  men  and  women  as 
inmates  of  the  ashram,  among  whom  thirteen  were  Tamils, 
and  the  rest  came  from  different  parts  of  India.  All  lived  as 
one  of  a  family  and  had  their  meals  in  a  common  kitchen. 
They  were  divided  into  three  categories — managers,  candidates 
and  students. 

Like  many  arcadians,  Gandhi  disliked  the  modern  city, 
where  modern  technology  was  seen  in  all  its  ugliness,  and 
where  godlessness  reigned.  As  he  stated  in  1916,  in  a  speech 


Gandhi  decided  to  call  it 
Satyagraha  Ashram  as  conveying 
both  his  goal  and  method  of  service. 

Our  creed  is  devotion  to  truth, 
and  our  business  is  the  search  for  an 
insistence  on  truth.”  The  ashram 
was  called  the  Satyagraha  Ashram, 
but  came  to  be  known  before  long, 
as  Sabarmati  Ashram. 

It  is  said  that  Sabarmati  Ashram 
is  built  on  the  sacred  ground  where 
ages  ago  stood  the  Ashram  of 
Dadhichi,  the  hermit  who  gave  up 


First  Ashram  ar  Kochrab, 
Ahmedabad,  1915 
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at  Muir  College  Economic  Society,  Allahabad,  “It  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  of  gods  inhabiting  a  land  which  is  made 
hideous  by  the  smoke  and  din  ol  mill  chimneys  and  factories 
and  whose  roadways  are  traversed  by  rushing  engines...” 


In  ancient  India,  ashrams  and  religious  retreats  for  monks 
were  well-known  phenomena.  Ashramites  resigned  from  the 
world  and,  contemplating  themselves  inside  and  out,  waited 
for  the  end.  Gandhi  and  his  ashrams,  however,  remained  in 
closest  contact  with  the  world. 


Gandhi’s  ideal  was  that  of  the  small-scale  agricultural 
community,  cultivating  common  land  in  a  sustainable  and 
largely  self-sufficient  way.  Following  Ruskin  and  Tolstoy,  he 
emphasized  the  dignity  of  manual  labour,  either  on  the  farm 
or  in  artisan  manufacture.  He  experimented  with  such  a  way 
of  life  in  his  settlements,  beginning  in  1 904  with  the  Phoenix 
Settlement  near  Durban.  In  such  an  environment,  agriculture 
and  craftwork  were  accorded  a  spiritual  dimension.  Once  a 
week,  the  inmates  gathered  for  multi-faith  service,  with 
readings  from  the  scriptures  of  a  variety  of  religions.  One 
observer  described  Phoenix  as  an  agriculture-based  religious 
community. 


The  object  of  the  ashrams  was  service  of  the  motherland. 
It  was  considered  essential  to  observe  the  vows  of  truth, 
ahimsa,  celibacy,  non-stealing,  etc.  Gandhi  explained  the  vows 
thus:  Satya,  Mnmsa,  Brahmacharya. 

The  Ashram  had  been  in  existence  only  a  few  months 
when  Gandhi  was  put  to  an  unexpected  test.  He  received  a 
letter  from  Amritlal  Thakkar,  saying  that  a  humble  and 
honest  untouchable  family  was  desirous  of  joining  the 
ashram.  After  consulting  his  colleagues,  Gandhi  decided  to 
accept  the  family,  provided  all  its  members  were  ready  to 

abide  by  the  rules  of  the 
ashram.  Gandhi  did  not  want 
to  be  vague  about  his  plans  and 
principles.  He  made  it  clear  to 
his  friends  that  he  would  take 
the  first  opportunity  of 
admitting  “untouchables”  to 
his  institution.  The  family 
consisted  of  Dudabai,  who  had 
been  a  teacher  in  Bombay,  his 
wife  Danibehn,  and  their 


Hridaya  Kunj:  Gandhi’s 
residence  at  Sabarmati 
Ashram,  1917 
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daughter  Laxrni.  They  all  agreed  to  abide  by  the  rules  and 
were  accepted. 

Their  admission  created  a  flutter  amongst  the  ashramites. 
The  very  first  difficulty  was  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  well. 
The  man  in  charge  of  the  water-lift  looked  at  the  ashramites 
as  if  they  were  untouchables.  He  claimed  that  the  drops  of 
water  from  the  ashramites’  buckets  would  pollute  him.  So  he 
took  to  swearing  at  them  and  accosting  Dudabhai. 

Gandhi  found  himself  on  trial.  He  told  every  inmate  to 
put  up  with  the  abuse  at  all  cost.  Soon,  Satyagraha  resulted  in 
a  victory  and  the  man  became  ashamed  and  ceased  to  bother 
them.  All  monetary  help,  however,  was  stopped.  There  were 
rumours  of  a  social  boycott  but  Gandhi  was  now  determined 
to  stick  to  his  vow  and,  if  necessary,  to  shift  the  ashram  to  the 
untouchables’  quarters  and  to  live  by  manual  labour. 

Soon,  all  help  was  cut  off  He  did  not  have  much-it  was  a 
frugal  ashram  indeed.  It  aimed  at  becoming  self-supporting - 
but  whatever  it  had  was  the  gift  of  the  neighboring  rich,  all 
caste  Hindus.  They  were  incensed  at  him.  The  storm  spread, 
and  Indian  opinion  everywhere  was  roused  against  him. 

In  this  emergency,  he  quite  calmly  decided  upon  his  course: 
he  and  all  his  family  and  followers  would  move  into  the 
untouchable  quarter  of  the  city,  would  do  untouchable  labour, 
and  would  themselves  become  untouchables.  Such  a  thing,  if 
it  had  happened,  would  have  shaken  India  far  more  than 
anything  yet.  But  it  did  not  happen. 

The  usual  Gandhi  miracle  occurred.  By  the  time  the  year 
was  over,  the  storm  had  subsided,  and  even  the  orthodox 
Hindus  were  willing  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  Gandhi  as 
they  continued  to  do  throughout  his  life,  even  though  his 


practice  of  absolute  equality  must  have  aroused  their  deepest 
prejudices. 

During  those  critical  days,  to  Gandhi’s  great  surprise,  a  rich 
man  one  day  drew  up  his  car  near  the  ashram  quarters,  and 
offered  him  some  money.  When  Gandhi  said  he  would  welcome 
it,  the  stranger  brought  on  the  next  day  thirteen  thousand 
rupees,  placed  the  donation  in  Gandhi’s  hands  and  left.  The 
anonymous  donor  was  Mr.  Ambalal  Sarabhai,  a  millowner. 
The  monetary  crisis  was  now  over  for  a  year  at  least. 

There  were  also  some  internal  frictions  over  the  untouchable 
family,  but  Gandhi  won  the  battle.  Kasturba  and  Maganlal 
Gandhi  had  some  scruples  in  living  with  the  untouchables. 
Things  came  to  such  a  pass  that  Kasturbai  was  told  to  “either 
observe  the  ashram  rules  or  else  leave  the  ashram.”  But  the 
argument,  that  a  woman  in  following  in  her  husband’s 
footsteps  incurs  no  sin,  appealed  to  her  and  she  quieted 
down.  Maganlal  went  to  Madras  for  six  months  in  order  to 
ponder  over  the  situation  and  to  learn  more  of  weaving. 

The  ashram,  in  Gandhi’s  scheme  of  thought,  was  to  play 
a  leading  role  in  the  revival  of  the  spirit  that  lay  in  a  stupor. 
From  the  ashrams,  with  a  handful  of  his  disciples  having  faith 
in  his  Constructive  Programme,  Gandhi  set  out  to  build  the 
India  of  his  dreams. 

The  ashrams  were  also  aimed  at  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  big  industrialists  to  an  Indian  economy  and  civilization 
based  on  her  7,00,000  villages,  each  with  its  own  individuality 
and  distinctive  characteristics,  and  of  how  best  they  might 
develop  the  imagination  and  genius  of  their  country.  New 
industrial  techniques  were  needed  involving  small  machines 
and  small  industrial  units,  and  these,  Gandhi  hoped,  they 
might  provide. 
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Pledges  for  the  Satyagrahi 


T 

1-^ove  does  not  burn  others,  it  burns  itself.  Therefore,  a  satyagrahi,  i.e.,  a  civil  resister  will 
joyfully  suffer  even  unto  death. 

“It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  civil  resister,  whilst  he  will  strain  every  nerve  to  compass  the  end 
of  the  existing  ride,  will  do  no  intentional  injury  in  thought,  word  or  deed  to  the  person  of  a  single 
Englishman.  This  necessarily  brief  explanation  of  satyagraha  will  perhaps  enable  the  reader  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  following  rules: 

AS  AN  INDIVIDUAL 

1.  A  satyagrahi,  i.e.,  a  civil  resister  will  harbour  no  anger. 

2.  He  will  suffer  the  anger  of  the  opponent. 

3.  In  so  doing  he  will  put  up  with  assaults  from  the  opponent,  never  retaliate;  but  he  will  not 
submit,  out  of  fear  of  punishment  or  the  like,  to  any  order  given  in  anger. 

4.  When  any  person  in  authority  seeks  to  arrest  a  civil  resister,  he  will  voluntarily  submit  to 
the  arrest,  and  he  will  not  resist  the  attachment  or  removal  of  his  own  property,  if  any,  when 
it  is  sought  to  be  confiscated  by  authorities. 

5.  If  a  civil  resister  has  any  property  in  his  possession  as  a  trustee,  he  will  refuse  to  surrender 
it,  even  though  in  defending  it  he  might  lose  his  life.  He  will,  however,  never  retaliate. 

6.  Non-retaliation  excludes  swearing  and  cursing. 

7.  Therefore  a  civil  resister  will  never  insult  his  opponent,  and  therefore  also  not  take  part  in 
many  of  the  newly  coined  cries  which  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  ofahimsa. 

8.  A  civil  resister  will  not  salute  the  Union  Jack,  nor  will  he  insult  it  or  officials,  English  or 
Indian. 

9.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle  if  anyone  insults  an  official  or  commits  an  assaidt  upon  him, 
a  civil  resister  will  protect  such  official  or  officials  from  the  insult  or  attack  even  at  the  risk 
of  his  life. 

AS  A  PRISONER 

10.  As  a  prisoner,  a  civil  resister  will  behave  courteously  towards  prison  officials,  and  will 
observe  all  such  discipline  of  the  prison  as  is  not  contrary  to  self-respect;  as  for  instance, 
whilst  he  will  salaam  officials  in  the  usual  manner,  he  will  not  perform  any  humiliating 
gyrations  and  refuse  to  shout  ‘Victory  to  Sarkar  or  the  like.  He  will  take  cleanly  cooked  and 
cleanly  served  food,  which  is  not  contrary  to  his  religion,  and  will  refuse  to  take  food 
insultingly  served  or  served  in  unclean  vessels. 

11.  A  civil  resister  will  make  no  distinction  between  an  ordinary  prisoner  and  himself,  will  in 
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no  way  regard  himself  as  superior  to  the  rest,  nor  will  he  ask  for  any  conveniences  that  may 
not  be  necessary  for  keeping  his  body  in  good  health  and  condition.  He  is  entitled  to  ask  for 
such  conveniences  as  may  be  required  for  his  physical  or  spiritual  well-being. 

12.  A  civil  resister  may  not  fast  for  want  of  conveniences  whose  deprivation  does  not  involve  any 
injury  to  one’s  self-respect. 

AS  A  UNIT 

15.  A  civil  resister  will  joyfully  obey  all  the  orders  issued  by  the  leader  of  the  corps,  whether  they 
please  him  or  not. 

14.  He  will  carry  out  orders  in  the  first  instance  even  though  they  appear  to  him  insulting, 
inimical  or  foolish,  and  then  appeal  to  higher  authority.  He  is  free  before  joining  to 
determine  the  fitness  of  the  corps  to  satisfy  him,  but  after  he  has  joined  it,  it  becomes  a  duty 
to  submit  to  its  discipline  irksome  or  otherwise.  If  the  sum  total  of  the  energy  of  the  corps 
appears  to  be  improper  or  immoral,  he  has  a  right  to  sever  his  connection,  but  being  within 
it,  he  has  no  right  to  commit  a  breach  of  its  discipline. 

15.  No  civil  resister  is  to  expect  maintenance  for  his  dependents.  It  ivould  be  an  accident  if  any 
such  provision  is  made.  A  civil  resister  entrusts  his  dependents  to  the  care  of  God.  Even  in 
ordinary  warfare  wherein  hundreds  of  thousands  give  themselves  up  to  it,  they  are  able  to 
make  no  previous  provision.  How  much  more,  then,  should  such  be  the  case  in  satyagrahal 
It  is  the  universal  experience  that  in  such  times  hardly  anybody  is  left  to  starve. 

IN  COMMUNAL  FIGHTS 

16.  No  civil  resister  will  intentionally  become  a  cause  of  communal  quarrels. 

17.  In  the  event  of  any  such  outbreak,  he  will  not  take  sides,  but  he  will  assist  only  that  party 
which  is  demonstrably  in  the  right.  Being  a  Hindu  he  will  be  generous  towards  Mussulmans 
and  others,  and  will  sacrifice  himself  in  the  attempt  to  save  non-Hindus  fyom  a  Hindu 
attack.  And  if  the  attack  is  from  the  other  side,  he  will  not  participate  in  any  retaliation 
but  will  give  his  life  in  protecting  Hindus. 

18.  He  will,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  avoid  every  occasion  that  may  give  rise  to  communal 

19.  If  there  is  a  procession  of  satyagrahis  they  will  do  nothing  that  would  wound  the  religious 
susceptibilities  of  any  community,  and  they  will  not  take  part  in  any  other  processions  that 
are  likely  to  wound  such  susceptibilities.  ” 

— Young  India,  27-2-1930 
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problem,  Gandhi  gave  much  thought,  and 
ultimately  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
following  conditions  were  necessary. 


Gandhi  at  Sevagram,  1934: 

exploring  new  horizons  of  community  service 

In  Gandhi’s  life,  this  revolution  involved  the  abandonment 
of  possessions,  adoption  of  simplicity  as  the  keynote  of 
personal  conduct  in  all  things,  the  repudiation  of  all  caste, 
class,  colour,  racial  and  creed  bars  in  every  phase  of  human 
life,  and  the  acknowledgement  of  the  higher  quality  of  life  to 
be  found  in  spiritual  relationships  and 
values  than  in  monetary  relationships. 


Second:  the  basis  of  national  life  should 
be  the  small  community,  such  as  the  village 
and  the  small  market  town.  Only  in  such 
societies,  where  politics  are  local  and  vital 
since  they  have  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  the  local  economic  life,  can  there  be  real  political  and 
economic  freedom  and  full  personal  responsibility. 


Third:  Science  should  be  used  to  devise  tools  and  machines 
suitable  for  use  by  small  industrial  units,  or  guilds,  in  small 


Basic  School  ofTalimi  Sangh,  Sevagram: 
Based  on  the  Gandhian  concept  of  holistic  education 


First:  every  nation  should  aim  at  achieving 
as  large  a  measure  of  self-sufficiency  as 
possible.  This  would  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  stresses  and  strains,  which  the  demand 
for  markets,  food  and  raw  materials  produces 
lead  so  readily  to  war. 


But  Gandhi  went  farther.  He  realised 
that  if  people  at  large,  nationally  and 
universally,  were  to  live  rationally,  to 
develop  their  personalities  to  the  utmost 
and  reap  the  fullness  of  life,  the  social 
order  must  be  adapted  to  this  end.  The 
problem,  therefore,  was,  under  what 
conditions  should  men  live  and  labour  so 
that  they  might  become  whole  persons, 
fully  developed  in  body,  mind  and  spirit, 
and  experience  fullness  of  life.  To  this 
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communities,  so  that  personal  responsibility,  creative 
opportunity  and  co-operation  may  be  the  right  of  all  and  be 
exercised  to  the  highest  degree. 

Fourth:  the  foundation  of  such  a  society  must  be  laid  in  a 
system  of  education,  which  teaches  the  art  of  discerning  and 
estimating  relative  values  and  how  to  realise  them,  including 
that  of  meditation  and  worship  -  in  other  words,  the  art  of 
living.  Gandhi  outlined  such  a  system  of  education,  which  he 
called  Basic  Education.  It  may  be  described  as  the  art  of 
performing  all  the  functions  necessary  to  human  life  with  the 
whole  mind  and  soul,  thus  giving  to  the  daily  tasks  significance, 
meaning  and  spiritual  value.  Gandhi  believed  that  every 
person  ought  to  spend  some  time  at  least,  working  with  his 
hands,  producing  something  that  is  necessary  to  his  physical 
existence.  Only  then,  is  he  in  a  position  to  understand  the 
significance  of  brotherhood  and  co-operation,  of  art  and  of 
worship. 

Gandhi  thus  emerges  as  the  most  profound  social 
revolutionary  of  our  time.  The  demands  which  he  made 
upon  his  followers  and  upon  society  at  large,  and  which  he 
fulfilled  in  so  large  a  measure  in  his  own  life,  he  believed  to 
be  the  only  means  whereby  the  violence  that  is  inherent  in 
our  civilization,  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  can  be  removed. 

For  Gandhi,  the  well  planned  Satyagraha  and  Gonstructive 
Programme,  especially  the  latter,  held  the  key  to  India’s  moral 
regeneration  and  political  independence.  For  nearly  thirty 
years,  he  single-mindedly  devoted  all  his  energies  to  both.  He 
needed  a  united  team  of  men  and  women  with  complementary 
talents,  and  he  skillfully  identified,  nurtured,  and  welded 
them.  Sometimes  he  took  over  whole  families,  used  their 
members  to  reinforce  each  other’s  commitment  to  his  cause, 
and  even  became  their  honorary  senior  member,  resolving 


internal  tensions  and  exercising  an  immense  emotional 
influence,  especially  over  the  women  and  the  young. 

Gandhi  held  that  the  Constructive  Programme  could  not 
only  generate  a  vast  reservoir  of  non-violent  energy,  but  could 
also  serve  as  the  basis  of  moral  authority  and  even  political 


Speaking  to  workers  at  Sevagram  Ashram,  1939: 
leading  the  way 

power.  He  thought  that  much  of  the  energy  expended  on 
behalf  of  external  political  ends  was,  in  fact,  wasted,  and 
would  be  far  better  used  by  earnest  Satyagrahis  in  the  immense 
project  of  social  reform  and  public  service.  Whilst  civil 
disobedience  and  other  forms  of  resistance  could  advance 
social  amelioration,  they  could  not  establish  the  firm 
foundation  for  a  general  and  continuous  improvement  of 
society  or  for  the  full  realization  of  economic,  social  and 
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The  Constructive  Programme 


‘The  constructive  programme  may  otherwise  and  more  fittingly  be  called  construction  of poorna 
swaraj  or  complete  independence  by  truthful  and  non-violent  means. 

‘Ejfortfor  construction  of  independence  so  called  through  violent  and,  therefore,  necessarily 
untruthful  means  we  know  only  too  painfully.  Look  at  the  daily  destruction  of  property,  life  and 
truth  in  the  present  war. 

‘Complete  independence  through  truth  and  non-violence  means  the  independence  of  every 
unit,  be  it  the  humblest  of  the  nation,  without  distinction  of  race,  colour  or  creed.  This 
independence  is  never  exclusive.  It  is,  therefore,  wholly  compatible  with  interdependence  within 
or  without.  Practice  will  always  fall  short  of  the  theory,  even  as  the  drawn  line  falls  short  of  the 
theoretical  line  of  Euclid.  Therefore,  complete  independence  will  be  complete  only  to  the  extent 
of  our  approach  in  practice  to  truth  and  non-violence.  ’ 


—CWMG,  Vol.  75,  1979 


moral  freedom.  While  acknowledging  rhe  possibility  of  a 
division  of  labour  for  the  sake  of  efficiency,  Gandhi  rejected 
any  sharp  separation  between  so-called  political  programmes 
and  rhe  Constructive  Programme.  It  is,  he  thought,  the 
judicious  combination  of  constructive  work  and  effective 
resistance  that  makes  Satyagraha  radically  subversive  of  all 
forms  of  elitist  politics.  He  urged  volunteers  in  the 
Constructive  Programme  to  occupy  themselves  with  that 
neglected  work  which  brings  neither  fame  nor  power.  All 
political  work  fell  for  him  within  the  Constructive  Programme 
and  its  merit  could  be  judged  only  in  terms  of  lasting  social 
transformation. 

Gandhi  was  keen  to  apply  the  most  appropriate  techniques 
in  his  agricultural  and  artisanal  activities.  Even  in  South 
Africa,  ashramites  were,  for  example,  sent  from  Phoenix  to 


learn  from  the  Trappist  monks  how  to  make  sandals,  the 
resulting  products  providing  a  valuable  source  of  income  for 
the  institution.  He  advocated  a  careful  study  of  horticulture 
and  the  establishment  of  model  farms  that  would  provide  an 
example  for  surrounding  farmers.  He  argued  that  refuges  for 
cows  maintained  by  many  religious  organizations  in  India 
should  be  turned  into  centers  for  cattle-research,  so  as  to 
improve  milk  yields.  He  encouraged  his  followers  to  undertake 
socio-economic  surveys  of  villages,  so  as  to  be  able  to  obtain 
the  facts  on  which  appropriate  campaigns  for  rural 
improvement  could  be  based.  Gandhi  did  not  therefore, 
reject  rational  and  scientific  approaches  to  problems,  so  long 
as  they  accorded  with  his  moral  principles. 

For  Gandhi,  short-term  social  reforms  may  bring  about 
changes,  which  do  not  necessarily  elevate  the  ethical  tone  of 
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individuals  or  institutions  and  are,  therefore,  doomed  to  fail. 
Satyagraha,  as  a  method  of  social  change,  attempts  to  raise 
the  welfare  of  all  and  to  initiate  a  radical  alteration  in  people 
and  governments.  It  must  be  judged  without  narrow  temporal 
constraints.  It  is  better  to  establish  the  foundation  for  genuine 
and  lasting  good,  that  may  not  be  apparent  for  decades,  than 
to  produce  some  dramatic  change  that  will  be  eroded  or 
subverted  within  a  few  years.  For  Gandhi,  one  single  exemplary 
Satyagrahi  was  enough  to  bring  subtle  changes  with  far- 
reaching  consequences. 


based  upon  the  principle  of  Sarvodaya  and  directed  towards 
an  intelligent  regulation  of  the  flow  of  wealth.  Writing  on 
Sarvodaya  in  the  Indian  Opinion,  Gandhi  defined  the  flow  of 
this  wealth  in  terms  of  justice,  and  proposed  as  a  criterion 
for  justice  in  economic  exchange  the  principle  that  “a  just 
wage  for  a  worker  will  be  that  which  will  secure  him  the 
same  labour,  when  he  needs  it,  as  he  has  put  in  for  us 
today.”  “My  ideal  is,”  said  Gandhi  further,  “equal  distribution, 
but  so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  not  to  be  realized.  I,  therefore, 
work  lor  equitable  distribution.” 


The  Gonstructive  Programme  drew  its  hidden 
inspiration  from  the  hoary  concept  of  trusteeship. 
If,  as  Gandhi  maintained,  labour  is  as  much 
social  capital  as  mental,  everyone  capable  of 
working  should  consider  himself  or  herself  an 
ethical  trustee,  even  if  one’s  own  sphere  of 
effective  action  is  no  larger  than  the  village  or 
the  home. 

For  the  ashram,  Gandhi  favoured  the 
development  of  a  true  science  of  economics. 


Studying  leprosy  germs,  Sevagram  Ashram,  1940: 
Gandhi  believed  in  application  of  science 
to  mitigate  human  sufferings 


For  Gandhi,  common  sense  dictated:  “when  you  demand 
Swaraj,  you  do  not  want  swaraj  for  yourself  alone,  but  for 
your  neighbour  too.”  Swaraj,  which  is  the 
hallmark  of  the  free  individual,  is  the  basis  for 
collective  swaraj,  which  could,  in  its  turn,  in  a 
world  dedicated  to  Satya  and  Ahimsa,  become 
the  basis  of  global  Swaraj. 


Basic  Education  constituted  a  vital  part  of  Gandhi’s 
Constructive  Programme. 
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Object  and  Observances  of  the  Ashram 


OBJECT 

The  object  of  this  (Ashram)  is  that  its  members  should  qualify  themselves  for,  and  make  a 
constant  endeavour  towards  the  service  of  the  country,  not  inconsistent  with  the  universal 
welfare. 

OBSERVANCES  (The  Ekadash  Vrat) 

The  following  observances  are  essential  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  above  object: 

I.  TRUTH 

Truth  is  not  fulfiled  by  mere  abstinence  from  telling  or  practicing  an  untruth  in  ordinary 
relations  with  fellow-men.  But  Truth  is  God,  the  one  and  only  Reality.  All  other  observances  take 
their  rise  from  the  quest  for  and  the  worship  of  Truth.  Worshippers  of  Truth  must  not  resort  to 
untruth,  even  for  what  they  may  believe  to  be  the  good  of  the  country,  and  they  may  be  required, 
like  Prahlad,  civilly  to  disobey  even  the  orders  of  parents  and  elders  in  virtue  of  their  paramount 
loyalty  to  Truth. 

II.  NON-VIOLENCE  OR  LOVE 

Mere  non-killing  is  not  enough.  The  active  part  of  Non-violence  is  love.  The  law  of  Love  requires 
equal  consideration  for  all  life  from  the  tiniest  insect  to  the  highest  man.  One  who  follows  this 
law  must  not  be  angry  even  with  the  perpetrator  of  the  greatest  imaginable  wrong,  but  must  love 
him,  wish  him  well  and  serve  him.  Although  he  must  thus  love  the  wrongdoer,  he  must  never 
submit  to  his  wrong  or  his  injustice,  but  must  oppose  it  with  all  his  might,  and  must  patiently 
and  without  resentment  suffer  all  the  hardships  to  which  the  wrongdoer  may  subject  him  in 
punishment  for  his  opposition. 

III.  CHASTITY  (Brahmacharya) 

Observance  of  the  foregoing  principles  is  impossible  without  the  observance  of  celibacy.  It  is  not 
enough  that  one  should  not  look  upon  any  woman  or  man  with  a  lustful  eye;  animal  passion 
must  be  so  controlled  as  to  be  excluded  even  from  the  mind.  If  married,  one  must  not  have  a 
carnal  mind  regarding  ones  wife  or  husband,  but  must  consider  her  or  him  as  ones  lifelong 
friend,  and  establish  relationship  of  perfect  purity.  A  sinful  touch,  gesture  or  word  is  a  direct 
breach  of  this  principle. 

IV.  CONTROL  OE  THE  PALATE 

The  observance  (j/brahmacharya  has  been  found,  from  experience,  to  be  extremely  difficult  so 
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long  as  one  has  not  acquired  mastery  over  taste.  Control  of  the  palate  has,  therefore,  been  placed 
as  a  principle  by  itself  Eating  is  necessary  only  for  sustaining  the  body  and  keeping  it  a  fit 
instrument  for  service,  and  must  never  be  practised  for  self-indulgence.  Food  must,  therefore,  be 
taken,  like  medicine,  under  proper  restraint.  In  pursuance  of  this  principle  one  must  eschew 
exciting  foods,  such  as  spices  and  condiments.  Meat,  liquor,  tobacco,  bhang,  etc.,  are  excluded 
from  the  Ashram.  This  principle  requires  abstinence  fom  feasts  or  dinners  which  have  pleasure 
as  their  object. 

V  NON-STEALING 

It  is  not  enough  not  to  take  anotheds  property  without  his  permission.  One  becomes  gidlty  of  thefi 
even  by  using  dijferently  anything  which  one  has  received  in  trust  for  use  in  a  particular  way, 
as  well  as  by  using  a  thing  longer  than  the  period for  which  it  has  been  lent.  It  is  also  theft  if  one 
receives  anything  which  one  does  not  really  need.  The  fine  truth  at  the  bottom  of  this  principle 
is  that  Nature  provides  just  enough,  and  no  more,  for  our  daily  need. 

VI.  NON-POSSESSION  OR  POVERTY 

This  principle  is  really  a  part  of  No.  V  Just  as  one  must  not  receive,  so  must  one  not  possess 
anything  which  one  does  not  really  need.  It  would  be  a  breach  of  this  principle  to  possess 
unnecessary  foodstuffs,  clothing  or  furniture.  For  instance,  one  must  not  keep  a  chair  if  one  can 
do  without  it.  In  observing  this  principle  one  is  led  to  a  progressive  simplification  of  one’s  own 
life. 

VIL  PHYSICAL  LABOUR 

Physical  labour  is  essential  for  the  observance  of  non-stealing  and  non-possession.  Man  can  be 
saved  from  injuring  society,  as  well  as  himself  only  if  he  sustains  his  physical  existence  by  physical 
labour.  Able-bodied  adults  must  do  all  their  personal  work  themselves,  and  must  not  be  served 
by  others,  except  for  proper  reasons.  But  they  must,  at  the  same  time,  remember  that  service  of 
children,  as  well  as  of  the  disabled,  the  old  and  the  sick,  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  person  who 
has  the  required  strength. 

VIIL  SWADESHL 

Man  is  not  omnipotent.  He  therefore  serves  the  world  best  by  first  serving  his  neighbour.  This  is 
swadeshi,  a  principle  which  is  broken  when  one  professes  to  serve  those  who  are  more  remote  in 
preference  to  those  who  are  near.  Observance  of  swadeshi  makes  for  order  in  the  world;  the  breach 
of  it  leads  to  chaos.  Following  this  principle,  one  must  as  far  as  possible  purchase  one’s 
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requirements  locally  and  not  buy  things  imported  from  foreign  lands,  which  can  easily  be 
manufactured  in  the  country.  There  is  no  place  for  self-interest  in  swadeshi,  which  enjoins  the 
sacrifice  of  oneself  for  the  family,  of  the  family  for  the  village,  of  the  village  for  the  country,  and 
of  the  country  for  humanity. 

IX.  FEARLESSNESS 

One  cannot  follow  Truth  or  Love  so  long  as  one  is  subject  to  fear.  As  there  is  at  present  a  reign 
of  fear  in  the  country,  meditation  on  and  cultivation  of  fearlessness  have  a  particular  importance. 
Hence  its  separate  mention  as  an  observance.  A  seeker  afier  Truth  must  give  up  the  fear  of  parents, 
caste.  Government,  robbers,  etc.,  and  he  must  not  be  frightened  by  poverty  or  death. 

X.  REMOVAL  OF  UNTOUCHABILITY 

Untouchability,  which  has  taken  such  deep  roots  in  Hinduism,  is  altogether  irreligious.  Its 
removal  has  therefore  been  treated  as  an  independent  principle.  The  so-called  untouchables  have 
an  equal  place  in  the  Ashram  with  other  classes.  The  Ashram  does  not  believe  in  caste  whieh,  it 
considers,  has  injured  Hindidsm,  because  its  implications  of  superior  and  inferior  status,  and  of 
pollution  by  contact  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  Love.  The  Ashram  however  believes  in  varnashrama 
dharma.  The  division  of  varnas  is  based  upon  occupation,  and  therefore  a  person  should 
maintain  himself  by  following  the  hereditary  occupation,  not  inconsistent  with  fundamental 
morals,  and  should  devote  all  his  spare  time  and  energy  to  the  aequisition  and  advancement  of 
true  knowledge.  The  ashramas  (the  four  stages)  spoken  of  in  the  smritis  are  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind.  Though,  therefore,  the  Ashram  believes  in  varnashrama  dharma,  there  is 
no  place  in  it  for  distinction  of  varnas,  as  the  Ashram  life  is  conceived  in  the  light  of  the 
comprehensive  and  non-formal  sannyasa  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita. 

XL  TOLERANCE 

The  Ashram  believes  that  the  principal  faiths  of  the  world  constitute  a  revelation  of  Truth,  but 
as  they  have  all  been  outlined  by  imperfeet  man  they  have  been  affected  by  imperfections  and 
alloyed  with  untruth.  One  must  therefore  entertain  the  same  respect  for  the  religious  faiths  of 
others  as  one  accords  to  one’s  own.  Where  such  tolerance  becomes  a  law  of  life,  eonflict  between 
different faiths  becomes  impossible,  and  so  does  all  effort  to  convert  other  people  to  one’s  own  faith. 
One  can  only  pray  that  the  defects  in  the  various  faiths  may  be  overcome,  and  that  they  may 
advance,  side  by  side,  towards  perfection. 

—CWMG,  Vol  36,  1970 
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In  the  ashrams, 

Gandhi  modeled  his 
own  theories  of 
education.  For  Gandhi, 
education  was  a  life-long 
process,  a  process  ol 
character  building.  Basic 
Education  is  a  process 
of  learning  through 
doing.  It  recognizes  the 
organic  connection 
between  the  fingers,  the 
senses  and  the  mind, 
and  the  greater  vitality 
and  retentiveness  of 
knowledge  that  is  gained 
by  doing  and  making 
things  than  by  merely 
reading  books  or 
listening  to  lectures. 

Basic  Education  is  a 
way  of  life,  a  method  of  learning  and  living,  of  learning 
through  living,  an  art,  which  ought  to  begin  on  the  day  of 
birth  and  continue  until  death.  It  is  a  system  of  education, 
which  from  infancy  trains  human  beings  to  live  humanly  as 
members  of  small,  vital  communities,  and  through  personal 
and  co-operative  action  to  satisfy  their  common  needs,  to 
organize  their  own  economic  life  and  on  its  foundation  build 
a  beautiful  and  vital  spiritual  life.  In  such  communities  every 
person,  may,  and  to  some  extent  will,  become  an  architect  of 
life,  and  thus  will  live  vitally,  enthusiastically  and  satisfyingly. 

The  mastering  of  a  craft  is  the  primary  medium  of  learning 
in  Gandhi’s  scheme  of  education.  A  Gandhian  education 


programme  taught  an 
integration  of  “hand, 
head  and  heart.” 
Handicraft  was  the 
center  of  the 
educational  method, 
but  the  student  must 
learn  to  correlate  it 
with  the  physical 
environment  and  the 
social  environment.  In 
All  Men  are  Brothers, 
Gandhi  elaborates:  “By 
education  I  mean  an 
all-round  drawing  out 
of  the  best  in  child  and 
man — body,  mind  and 
spirit,”  Gandhi  said. 
“Literacy  is  not  the  end 
of  education  nor  even 
the  beginning.  ...  I 
would  therefore  begin 
the  child’s  education  by  teaching  it  a  useful  handicraft.” 

Gandhi  thought  that  through  practice  of  a  craft,  students 
could  learn  to  be  self-sufficient  and  to  become  integrated 
with  society  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  Students  must  be 
prepared  to  take  the  spade,  the  broomstick,  and  the 
basket  in  order  to  repay  their  debt  to  society.  N.R.  Malkani, 
a  friend  of  Gandhi  and  a  frequent  visitor  to  Gandhi’s 
Satyagraha  Ashram  in  Ahmedabad,  writes  in  Gandhi’s  Ashram- 
A  Unique  Opportunity  in  Gandhi  Marg,  that  it  was  “more 
busy  than  a  beehive. . .  essentially  a  place  for  manual  work,  as 
a  duty  to  life.”  Duties  included  dairying,  spinning,  weaving, 
and  tanning.  It  was  not  a  religious  community.  Malkani  adds, 


Gandhi  using  Dhanush  Tiikli  -  a  spinning  device  without  a  wheel 
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“everybody  observed  the  equality  of  all  religions  both  in  belief 
and  practice.” 

Gandhi  was  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  divorce  of 
ethics  and  economics,  as  happened  in  the  development  of  the 
economy  ol  the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  labour  which 
men  contribute  to  society  demands  the  lion’s  share  of  their 
best  hours.  Accordingly,  it  ought  to  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  culture,  development,  satisfaction  and 
well-being  of  those  who  contribute  it.  In  fact,  however,  it  fails 
to  do  this  in  a  large  and  growing  number  of  cases  under  the 
conditions  of  modern  industrialism,  lor  reasons  already  given. 
When  work  is  performed  for  money  only,  it  has  ceased  to  be 
a  vocation  and  lost  its  cultural  or  spiritual  value.  One  of  the 
functions  of  Basic  Education  is  to  give  human  labour  a 
spiritual  and  cultural  content. 

Anxious  to  make  Indian  society  a  truly  free  one,  Gandhi 
put  at  the  centre  of  his  constructive  programme  the  spinning- 
wheel,  the  removal  of  untouchability  and  communal  harmony. 
Freedom,  to  him,  is  a  mockery 
so  long  as  men  starve,  go 
naked  and  pine  away  in 
voiceless  anguish.  The 
charkha  or  the  spinning  wheel 
will  help  to  redeem  the 
common  man  from  the  evils 
of  poverty  and  ignorance, 
disease  and  squalor.  “Political 
freedom  has  no  meaning  for 
the  millions  if  they  do  not 

Women  inmates 
on  spinning  wheels  at  Dattapur, 
a  colony  of  lepers  run  by  the 
Sevagram  Ashram 


know  how  to  employ  their  enforced  idleness.  Eighty  per  cent 
of  the  Indian  population  are  compulsorily  unemployed  for 
half  the  year;  they  can  only  be  helped  by  reviving  a  trade  that 
has  fallen  into  oblivion  and  making  it  a  source  of  new  income.” 
Gandhi  stressed  the  use  of  the  spinning  wheel  as  an  occupation 
supplementary  to  agriculture. 

The  birth  of  khadi  is  vividly  depicted  by  Gandhi  in  the 
following  words: 

“The  beginning  of  the  khadi  movement  had  been  more  and 
more  occupying  my  attention.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
a  handloom  or  spinning  wheel  till  the  year  1909,  when  I 
described  it  in  my  booklet  Hind  Swaraj  as  the  panacea  for 
India’s  growing  pauperism.  In  that  booklet  I  assume  that 
anything  that  helped  India  to  get  rid  of  the  grinding  poverty  of 
her  masses  would  in  the  same  process  establish  Swaraj.  Even  in 
1915,  when  I  returned  to  India  from  South  Africa,  I  had  not 
actually  seen  a  spinning  wheel.  When  the  Satyagraha  Ashram 
at  Sabarmati  was  founded  we  introduced  a  few  handlooms 
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Khadi:  Panacea  for  mitigating  poverty  ot  the  masses 


there.  But  no  sooner  had  we  done  this,  than  we  were  hard  up 
against  another  difficulty.  All  of  us  belonged  either  to  the 
liberal  professions  or  to  business;  none  of  us  was  an  artisan.  We 
needed  a  weaving  expert  to  teach  us  how  to  weave  before  we 
could  work  on  looms.  One  was  at  last  obtained  from  Palanpur, 
but  he  did  not  communicate  to  us  the  whole  of  his  art. 
Maganlal  Gandhi,  however,  was  not  the  one  to  be  easily 
baffled.  Possessed  of  a  natural  gift  for  mechanics,  he  was  able 
fully  to  master  the  craft  before  long,  and  gradually  several  new 
weavers  were  trained  up  in  the  ashram. 

“I  am,  therefore,  concentrating  my  attention  on  the 
production  of  khadi.  I  swear  by  this  form  of  swadeshi  because 
through  it  I  can  provide  work  to  the  semi-starved,  semi- 
employed  women  of  India.  My  idea  is  to  get  these  women  to 
spin  yarn,  and  to  cloth  the  people  of  India  with  khadi  which 
will  take  the  impoverished  women  out  of  it.  I  do  not  know 


how  far  this  movement  is  going  to  succeed.  At  present  it  is 
only  beginning.  But  I  have  full  faith  in  it.”  He  condemned 
the  exploitation  of  masses  and  gave  expression  to  the  view 
that  “political  liberty  must  include  the  economic  liberty  of 
the  starving  millions.” 

Gandhi’s  form  of  social  organization  was  certainly  not  the 
state.  It  was  not  ‘society’  either,  a  term  which  leaves  the  nature 
of  interdependence  among  individuals  undefined.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  ‘community’  Gandhi  wanted  to  create  which  had  the 
essence  of  the  organization  envisaged  by  him;  the  moral  bond 
implied  in  ‘brotherhood’  exists  in  a  community. 

In  the  Gandhian  model  of  a  social  system,  the  ashram  was 
at  once  a  way  of  life  and  a  living  community.  Kaka  Saheb 
Kalelkar’s  description  of  an  ashram  is  a  sort  of  community 
shelter  for  people  who  have  a  common  vision  of  a  purer,  nobler 
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and  richer  life.  “The  genuine  ashrams  are  centers  of  hope, 
struggle  and  repose  -  hope  of  a  better  life,  struggle  lor  the 
victory  of  the  spiritual  force  over  the  non-spiritual  force  and 
repose  based  on  the  harmonious  integration  of  the  legitimate 
requirements  ol  life  in  which  conflicting  ideas  can  find  a  terrain 
for  reconciliation.  The  ashram,  in  fact,  is  a  society  in  miniature.” 

Gandhi  lived  in  the  Sabarmati  Ashram  from  1915  to 


1930.  On  12*  March,  1930,  Mahatma  Gandhi  set  forth  on 
the  famous  Dandi  March,  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
Sabarmati  to  the  Sea  shore  of  Dandi,  never  to  return.  This 
journey  symbolised  the  journey  of  the  soul,  which  broke  free 
of  its  moorings  and  became  truly  universal. 

In  1936,  Gandhi  set  up  another  ashram  as  Segaon  in 
Wardha,  which  he  called  Sevagram. 


Bapu  Kutir,  Sevagram 


Fast  as  an  Element  in  Satyagraha 


“Sujfering  even  unto  death  and,  therefore,  even  through  a  perpetual  fast  is  the  last  weapon 
of  a  Satyagrahi.  That  is  the  last  duty  which  it  is  open  to  him  to  perform.  Therefore,  fast  is  a  part 
of my  being  as,  I  hold,  it  has  been,  to  a  large  or  small  extent,  of every  seeker  of  Truth.  I  am  making 
an  experiment  in  ahimsa  on  a  scale  perhaps  unknown  in  history.  That  I  may  be  wholly  wrong 
is  quite  possible,  but  quite  irrelevant  to  the  present  purpose.  So  long  as  lam  not  conscious  of  the 
error,  but,  on  the  contrary,  am  sure,  as  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  be,  of  being  in  the  right, 
I  must  go  on  with  my  pursuit  to  the  farthest  end.  And  in  this  manner,  but  in  no  other,  a  fast  or 
a  series  of  fasts  are  always  a  possibility  in  my  life.  I  have  undergone  many  before  now  since 
childhood.  There  should  be  no  alarm  felt  if  they  are  undertaken  for  public  causes.  Nor  must  any 
one  exploit  them  in  anticipation.  When  they  come,  they  will  produce  their  own  effect  and  result, 
whether  anybody  wills  or  no.  But  it  is  wrong  to  speculate  over  the  contingency. 

I,  therefore,  implore  the  public  to  dismiss  fom  their  minds,  and  be  unaffected  by  the  remote 
possibility  of  another  fast  by  me  in  this  campaign  against  untouch  ability  and  to  accept  my 
assurance  that,  if  such  a  fast  does  come,  it  will  have  come  in  obedience  to  the  call  of  Truth  which 
is  God.  I  will  not  be  a  traitor  to  God  to  please  the  whole  world.  ” 

— Harijan,  18-2-33 

Fast  as  Prayer 

[After  his  fast  for  the  Harijan  cause  in  May,  1933,  Gandhiji  wrote:] 

The  fast  was  an  uninterrupted  twenty-one  days  prayer  whose  effect  I  can  feel  even  now.  I 
know  now  more  fully  than  every  one  that  there  is  no  prayer  without  fasting,  be  the  latter  ever 
so  little.  And  this  fasting  relates  not  merely  to  the  palate,  but  all  the  senses  and  organs.  Complete 
absorption  in  prayer  must  mean  complete  exclusion  of  physical  activities  till  prayer  possesses  the 
whole  of  our  being  and  we  rise  superior  to,  and  are  completely  detached  from,  all  physical 
functions.  That  state  can  only  be  reached  after  continual  and  voluntary  crucifixion  of  the  flesh. 
Thus  all  fasting,  if it  is  a  spiritual  act,  is  an  intense  prayer  or  a  preparation  for  it.  It  is  a  yearning 
of  the  soul  to  merge  in  the  divine  essence.  My  last  fast  was  intended  to  be  such  a  preparation.  How 
far  I  have  succeeded,  how  far  I  am  in  tune  with  the  Infinite,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  that 
the  fast  has  made  the  passion  for  such  a  state  intenser  than  ever. 

— Harijan,  8-7-33 
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Addressing  members  ot  the  Indian  National  Army  at  the  Bhangi  Colony,  New  Delhi,  1945;  Pandit  Nehru  is  in  the  foreground 


At  Sevagram,  Gandhi  was  primarily  concerned  with 
evolving  a  pattern  of  life  that  could  face  the  challenges  of  the 
urban-industrial  civilisation,  with  its  concomitant  evils  of 


market  economy  fed  on  consumerism.  He  sought  to  liberate 
humanity  from  the  external  tyranny  of  modern  living  and 
bring  back  wholeness  and  integrity  to  the  individual.  This  is 
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Requisite  Qualifications  for  a  Satyagrahi 

1.  He  must  have  a  living  faith  in  God,  for  He  is  his  only  Rock. 

2.  He  must  believe  in  truth  and  non-violence  as  his  creed  and  therefore  have  faith  in  the 
inherent  goodness  of  human  nature  which  he  expects  to  evoke  by  his  truth  and  love  expressed 
through  his  suffering. 

3.  He  must  be  leading  a  chaste  life  and  be  ready  and  willing  for  the  sake  of  his  cause  to  give 
up  his  life  and  his  possessions. 

4.  He  must  be  a  habitual  khadi-wearer  and  spinner.  This  is  essential  for  India. 

5.  He  must  be  a  teatotaller  and  be  free  from  the  use  of  other  intoxicants  in  order  that  his  reason 
may  be  always  unclouded  and  his  mind  constant. 

6.  He  must  carry  out  with  a  willing  heart  all  the  rules  of  discipline  as  may  be  laid  down  from 
time  to  time. 

7.  He  should  carry  out  the  jail  rules  unless  they  are  specially  devised  to  hurt  his  self-respect. 

The  qualifications  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  exhaustive.  They  are  illustrative  only. 


— Gandhi  in  Harijan,  25-3-1939 


possible  only  if  mankind  adopts  abandonment  of  possessions 
(Aparigraha)  and  the  adoption  of  simplicity.  He  laid  emphasis 
on  a  “need  based  as  against  greed  based  life.” 

From  Satya  (Truth)  to  Seva  (Service)  is  the  confirmation 
that,  in  the  twenty  years  that  lies  between  the  setting  up  of 
the  two  Ashrams,  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  life  passed  beyond  the 
meaning  of  an  individual  to  the  meaning  of  a  way  of  living 
which  was  truly  universal  in  its  appeal.  The  experiments  that 


he  carried  out  in  these  ashrams  provide  an  insight  into  his 
ever  evolving  self  If  at  Sabarmati  Ashram,  his  experiments 
were  at  the  micro-level  (the  individual),  at  Sevagram,  he  was 
striving  to  put  them  in  practice  at  the  macro-level  (the  entire 
humanity). 

Sabarmati  and  Sevagram  were  not  frontiers  but  only  a 
doorway  to  eternity.  Gandhi  wanted  a  new  India  today,  not 
just  a  new  India  tomorrow. 
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5oi/tl^Ol/C^ra/[Aya/  IfA^  ^tA/Cyf/Q/ 


Nehru  saw  in  Gandhi  a  symbol 
of  uncompromising  truth,  who 
raised  his  tearless  voice  against  the  British 

tyranny 


And  then  Gandhi  came.  He  was  like  a  powerful 
current  of  fresh  air  that  made  us  stretch 
,  ourselves  and  take  deep  breaths;  like  a  beam 
ol  light  that  pierced  the  darkness  and  removed  the  scales  from 
our  eyes;  like  a  whirlwind  that  upset  many  things,  but  most 
of  all  working  of  peoples  minds.  He  did  not  descend  from 
the  top;  he  seemed  to  emerge  from  the  millions  ol  India, 
speaking  theit  language,  and  incessantly  drawing 
attention  to  them  and  their  appalling  condition.  Get 
oil  the  backs  of  these  peasants  and  workers,  he  told 
us,  all  you  who  live  by  their  exploitation;  get  rid 
of  the  system  that  produces  this  poverty  and 
misery.  Political  Ireedom  took  new  shape 
then  and  acquired  a  new  content.  Much 
that  he  said  we  only  partially  accepted 
or  sometimes  did  not  accept  at  all.  But 
all  this  was  secondary.  The  essence  of 
his  teaching  was  fearlessness  and 
truth,  and  action  allied  to  these, 
always  keeping  the  welfare  of  the 
masses  in  view.  The  greatest  gift  for 
an  individual  or  a  nation,  so  we  had 
been  told  in  our  ancient  books,  was 
abhaya  (fearlessness),  not  merely 
bodily  courage  bur  the  absence  of 
lear  from  the  mind.  Janaka  and 
Yajnavalkya  had  said,  at  the  dawn  of 
our  history,  that  it  was  the  lunction 
of  the  leaders  of  a  people  to  make 
them  fearless.  But  the  dominant 


impulse  in  India  under  British  rule  was  that  of  fear  -  pervasive, 
oppressing,  strangling  fear;  of  the  official  class;  fear  of  laws 
meant  to  suppress  and  of  prison;  fear  of  the  moneylender; 
fear  of  unemployment  and  starvation,  which  were  always  on 
the  threshold.  It  was  against  this  all-pervading  fear  that 
Gandhi’s  quiet  and  determined  voice  was  raised;  Be  not 
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afraid.  Was  it  so  simple  as  all  that?  Not  quite.  And  yet  fear 
builds  its  phantoms  which  are  more  fearsome  than  reality 
itself,  and  reality,  when  calmly  analysed  and  its  consequences 
willingly  accepted,  loses  much  of  its  terror. 

So,  suddenly,  as  it  were,  that  black  pall  of  fear  was  lifted 
from  the  people’s  shoulders,  not  wholly  of  course,  but  to  an 
amazing  degree.  As  fear  is  close  companion  to  falsehood,  so 
truth  follows  fearlessness.  The  Indian  people  did  not  become 
much  more  truthful  than  they  were,  nor  did  they  change 
their  essential  nature  overnight;  nevertheless  a  sea-change  was 
visible  as  the  need  for  falsehood  and  furtive  behaviour  lessened. 
It  was  a  psychological  change,  almost  as  if  some  expert  in 
psycho-analytical  methods  had  probed  deep  into  the  patient’s 
past,  found  out  the  origins  of  his  complexes,  exposed  them  to 
his  view,  and  thus  rid  him  of  that  burden. 

There  was  that  psychological  reaction  also,  a  feeling  of 
shame  at  our  long  submission  to  an  alien  rule  that  had 
degraded  and  humiliated  us,  and  a  desire  to  submit  no  longer 
whatever  the  consequences  might  be. 

We  did  not  grow  much  more  truthful  perhaps  than  we  had 
been  previously,  but  Gandhi  was  always  there  as  a  symbol  of 
uncompromising  truth  to  pull  us  up  and  shame  us  into  truth. 
What  is  truth?  I  do  not  know  for  certain,  and  perhaps  our 
truths  are  relative  and  absolute  truth  is  beyond  us.  Different 
persons  may  and  do  take  different  views  of  truth,  and  each 
individual  is  powerfully  influenced  by  his  own  background, 
training,  and  impulses.  So  also  Gandhi.  Bur  truth  is  at  least 
for  an  individual  what  he  himself  feels  and  knows  to  be  truth. 
According  to  this  definition  I  do  not  know  of  any  person  who 
holds  to  the  truth  as  Gandhi  does.” 

-  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
Discovery  of  India 


From  the  very  beginning  ol  his  arrival  in  India,  Gandhi 
had  shown  the  same  drive  for  leadership  and  determination 
to  work  for  the  public  cause  as  in  South  Africa.  Ide  had  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  technique  of  Satyagraha  he  had 
developed  there  would  be  equally  applicable  to  India.  Gandhi 
was  carefully  observing,  and  evaluating  the  prevalent  situation 
in  the  country.  Every  move  of  his  was  taking  him  a  step  closer 
to  the  top  position,  namely,  the  leadership  of  the  national 
movement.  And  towards  the  goal  of  launching  a  countrywide 
mass  movement  to  free  the  nation  from  the  tyranny  of  an 
alien  rule. 

He  carefully  kept  a  studied  distance  fiom  both  the 
Moderates  and  the  Extremist  groups.  Although  lull  ol  deep 
affection  and  reverence  for  Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale,  whom 
he  described  as  his  political  guru,  he  did  not  identify  himself 
with  the  Moderate  line  in  Indian  politics.  And  he  also  kept 
aloof  from  the  Extremists.  It  was  very  much  part  ol  Gandhi’s 
strategy  to  project  belore  the  Indian  people  his  own 
independent  approach  to  India’s  problems  as  well  as  his 
distinctive  style  of  leadership. 

While  the  existing  dominant  groups  in  the  country  were 
still  aligned  to  the  old  lorms  of  power  politics,  Gandhi 
consciously  championed  the  cause  of  mass  politics, 
transforming  a  constitutionalist  relorm  movement  into  an 
anti-imperialist  mass  struggle  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  movement  for  a  new  form  of  society,  new  social 
values  and  social  organization.  While  power  still  held  its 
ground,  by  and  large,  mass  politics  began  to  encroach  upon 
it.  Values  reigned  in  Gandhi’s  politics — ethical  values  in 
essence,  not  the  interests  of  power.  He  derived  these  values 
from  the  Indian  religious  tradition.  His  goals,  therefore,  were 
spiritual  and  not  materialistic.  This  was  often  misunderstood 
to  be  the  Mahatma’s  preoccupation  with  religion. 
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Gandhi  and  Kasturba  at  a  reception  at  Porbandar,  1915 


This  ingenuity  sparkled  in  few  politicians  as  much  as  in 
Gandhi.  He  possessed,  says  Johan  Galtung,  “the  tactical 
inventiveness  and  exercised  it  on  a  superior  ethical  plane.  He 
anticipated  later  revolutions  by  working  out  the  double  strategy 
of  confronting  the  opponent  on  the  one  hand  and 
simultaneously  developing  one’s  alternative  system,  and  doing 
so  by  methods  which  worked  on  both  planes  at  the  same 
time.”  Gonsequently,  Gandhi’s  Satyagraha  campaigns  did  not 
differ  essentially  from  revolutionary  tactics  but  they  differed 
widely  from  the  military. 

Gandhi  was  a  master  strategist.  He  wisely  chose  to  abstain, 
for  one  year  after  his  arrival,  from  expressing  his  views  on 
political  matters  and  also  refrained  from  all  political  activity. 
He  wanted  to  learn  of  India’s  political  social  problems  and 
consider  means  of  reforms.  When  the  period  of  abstinence 
ended,  he  seems  to  have  formed  conclusions  that  guided  his 
immediate  efforts.  Ghamparan  had  indicated  to  him  the 
course  he  should  follow  in  his  onward  march  to  the  great 
single  goal :  the  achievement  of  Swaraj.  In  one  of  his  speeches 


in  Gujarat,  he  had  spelt  out  the  task  that  must  begin  with  the 
acquisition  of  self-rule  by  the  individual. 

“The  first  step  to  Swaraj  lies  in  the  individual.  The 
great  truth,  ‘As  with  the  individual  so  with  the  universe,’ 
is  applicable  here  as  elsewhere.  If  we  are  ever  torn  by 
conflict  from  within,  if  we  are  ever  going  astray,  and  if 
instead  of  ruling  our  passions  we  allow  them  to  rule  us, 
Swaraj  can  have  no  meaning  for  us.  Government  of 
self,  Swa-raj  then,  is  the  first  step.” 

Gandhi’s  emancipatory  project  had  a  dual  dimension:  he 
first  called  on  Indians  to  reject  the  ‘syndrome  of  the  victim’. 
He  reminded  them  ol  the  fact  that  their  subjection  to  the 
British  was  not  the  result  of  fate  but  the  outcome  of  their  own 
actions.  As  he  wrote  in  Hind  Swaraj-. 

“The  British  did  not  conquer  India,  India  gave  itself 
to  the  conqueror  and  continued  to  do  so.  What  have 
been  given  voluntarily  could  be  taken  back  by  a  similar 
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act  of  will.  If  Indians  wanted  to  shake  off  British 
domination,  they  could:  but  they  had  first  to  reject  the 
values,  which  underpinned  the  colonial  regime,  above 
all  the  ideology  ot  brute  force.  They  also  had  to  unite, 
and  the  method  of  Satyagraha  aimed  at  creating  this 
unity.  It  allowed  them  to  mobilize  their  inner  moral 
strength,  to  transform  it,  in  the  course  of  action,  into  a 
material  force  capable  of  overturning  obstacles.” 

And  from  this  point,  however,  the  meaning  of  Swaraj 
expands.  As  mentioned  in  Dannis  Dalton’s  Non-violence  in 
Action  :  Gandhi’s  Power.  “It  embraces  the  moral  and  social 
aims  that  eventually  form  the  basis  of  Gandhi’s  “Constructive 
Programme,”  or  agenda  of  social  reforms.  These  were  the 
aims  that  Swaraj  must  encompass  through  the  use  of 
Satyagraha:  rhe  abolition  of  untotichability,  improved  health 
and  hygiene  in  the  cities  and  villages,  temple  reform,  Hindu- 
Muslim  unity,  Swadeshi  (use  of  India-made  products), 
advancement  of  women,  and  establishment  of  closer  contact 
between  the  educated  elite  and  the  villagers.  Many  of  these 
issues  had  been  championed  before  by  social  relormers. 
Gandhi’s  contribution  was,  as  a  national  political  leader,  to 
insist  that  these  reforms  were  integral  components  of 
Swaraj  itself.” 

On  reflection,  Gandhi  was  convinced  that  he  could  now 
employ  Satyagraha  even  for  social  reform.  “We  can  rid 
ourselves  of  the  many  defects  of  our  caste  system.  We  can 
resolve  Hindu-Muslim  differences,  and  we  can  solve  political 
problems.  It  is  all  right  that,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we 
speak  of  these  things  as  separate  subjects.  But  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  they  are  all  closely  interrelated.” 

Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  landed  in  Bombay  on 
January  9,  1915.  Indian  leaders  met  him  on  the  steamer  upon 


its  arrival,  and  his  landing  took  place,  by  the  permission  of 
the  authorities,  at  the  Apollo  Bunder — an  honour  shared 
with  Royalty,  by  the  Viceroys  and  India’s  most  distinguished 
sons.  He  was  met  on  board  by  a  deputation  consisting  of 
Narottam  Morarji,  J.B.  Petit,  B.G.  Horniman  and  others.  At 
the  quay,  he  was  received  by  hundreds  of  people. 

Gandhi’s  lame  had  preceded  him  to  India.  That  a  powerful 
Gandhi  legend  was  already  in  existence  here,  is  further 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta,  who 
was  then  amongst  the  most  prominent  Congress  leaders, 
presided  over  the  reception  held  in  Gandhi’s  honour  on  12 
January  1915. 

The  receprion  was  held  in  Jahangir  Petit’s  house.  In  those 
palatial  surroundings  of  dazzling  splendour,  Gandhi,  in  his 
Kathiawadi  dress  must  have  looked  a  complete  misfit.  And 
nobody  present  there  on  that  day  would  have  thought  that 
following  Gandhi’s  mode  of  dressing  would  soon  become  a 
badge  of  patriotism. 

Pherozeshah  Mehta  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  tell  the  audience  anything  about  the  life 
and  career  of  Gandhi.  For  the  last  few  years,  the  whole 
country  had  resounded  with  the  tale  of  his  great  deeds,  his 
courage  and  great  moral  qualities,  his  labours  and  his  sufferings 
in  the  cause  of  the  Indians  in  South  Africa,  in  enabling  them 
to  assert  and  maintain  their  self-respecr  and  their  honour. 

Replying  to  the  speech,  Gandhi  said  that  he  had  felt  that 
he  would  be  more  at  home  in  his  own  motherland  than  he 
used  to  be  in  South  Africa,  among  his  own  countrymen.  But 
during  the  three  days  in  Bombay,  they  had  felt — and  he 
thought  he  was  voicing  the  feelings  of  his  wife  too — that  they 
had  been  much  more  at  home  among  those  indentured 
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Indians,  who  were  the  truest  heroes  of  India.  They  felt  that 
they  were  indeed  in  strange  company  in  the  city  of  Bombay. 

The  burden  of  Gandhi’s  replies  at  most  receptions  was  that 
the  people  had  honoured  Kasttirbai,  “as  the  wife  of  the  great 
Gandhi.”  He,  however,  had  no  knowledge  of  “the  great 
Gandhi.”  Hitherto,  he  said,  the  people  in  India  had  known 
nothing  of  his  failures.  All  the  news  that  they  had  received 
related  to  his  successes.  Here  people  would  now  see  them  in 
the  naked  light,  and  would  see  their  faults,  and  anticipating 
such  faults  and  failures,  he  asked  the  people  to  overlook 
them,  and  with  that  appeal,  Gandhi  said,  he,  as  a  humble 
servant,  would  commence  the  service  of  the  motherland. 

The  Gujarati  community  gave  a  special  reception  to 
Gandhi.  Mr.  Jinnah  delivered  a  welcome  speech  in  English. 
Most  of  the  other  speeches  were  also  in  English,  but  Gandhi 
expressed  his  thanks  in  Gujarati,  declaring  his  “partiality  for 
Gujarati  and  Hindustani”  and  entering  his  protest  against  the 
use  of  English  in  a  Gujarati 
gathering. 

The  Governor  of 
Bombay,  Eord  Willingdon, 
expressed  his  desire  to 
Gokhale  to  meet  Gandhi. 

Gandhi  saw  him  before 
leaving  the  city.  After  the 
usual  inquiries,  the 
Governor  said:  “I  ask  one 
thing  of  you.  I  would  like 


you  to  come  and  see  me  whenever  you  propose  to  take  any 
steps  concerning  Government.”  Gandhi  replied,  “I  can  very 
easily  give  the  promise,  inasmuch  as  it  is  my  rule,  as  a 
Satyagrahi,  to  understand  the  viewpoint  of  the  party  I  propose 
to  deal  with,  and  to  try  to  agree  with  him,  as  far  as  may  be 
possible.” 

The  Governor  thanked  Gandhi  and  said:  “You  may  come 
to  me  whenever  you  like,  and  you  will  see  that  my  Government 
do  not  wilfully  do  anything  wrong.” 

In  the  middle  of  January  1915,  Gandhi  went  to  Rajkot 
and  Porbandar  to  meet  his  relatives.  He  always  travelled 
third-class,  dressed  like  a  poor  passenger.  He  discarded  his 
cumbrous  cloak  and  white  scarf,  and  wore  a  shirt,  a  dhoti  and 
put  on  a  cheap  Kashmiri  cap. 

At  Wadhwan,  an  intermediate  station,  Motilal,  a  noted 
public  worker  and  a  tailor  by  profession,  met  Gandhi,  and 


Gandhi  and  Kasturba 
with  social  workers 
in  Gujarat,  1916 
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acquainted  him  with  the  hardships  the  railway  passengers  had 
to  undergo,  as  a  result  of  the  notorious  Viramgam  customs. 

“Are  you  prepared  to  go  to  jail?”  Gandhi  asked  abruptly. 
“We  will  certainly  go  to  jail,  provided  you  lead  us,”  replied 
Motilal. 

Wherever  Gandhi  went  about  in  Kathiawad,  he  heard 
complaints  about  the  Viramgam  customs  cordon.  He  collected 
and  read  the  literature  available  on  the  subject,  convinced 
himself  that  the  complaints  were  genuine,  and  opened 
correspondence  with  the  Bombay  Government.  “If  it  had 
been  in  our  hands,  we  should  have  removed  the  cordon  long 
ago,”  the  Governor  replied.  “You  should  approach  the 
Government  of  India.”  The  private  secretary  of  Lord 
Willingdon  deplored  Gandhi’s  reference  to  the  launching  of 
Satyagraha  in  a  speech  which  he  had  delivered  at  Bagasra,  in 
Kathiawad.  “This  was  no  threat,”  said  Gandhi.  “It  was 
educating  the  people.  It  is  my  duty  to  place  before  the  people 
all  the  legitimate  remedies  for  grievances.  A  nation  that  wants 
to  come  into  its  own  ought  to  know  all  the  ways  and  means 
to  freedom.  Usually  they  include  violence  as  the  last  remedy. 
Satyagraha,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  absolutely  non-violent 
weapon.  I  regard  it  as  my  duty  to  explain  its  practice  and  its 
limitations  to  the  people.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  British 
Government  is  a  powerful  government,  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Satyagraha  is  a  sovereign  remedy.” 

Gandhi  communicated  with  the  Government  of  India, 
but  got  no  reply  beyond  an  acknowledgement.  It  was  only 
when  he  had  an  occasion  to  meet  Lord  Ghelmsford,  later  in 
1917,  that  redress  could  be  had.  Within  a  few  days  of  this 
interview,  the  Viramgam  customs  cordon  was  removed. 

In  February  1916,  the  duration  of  Gandhi’s  promise  not 


to  express  views  on  the  political  situation  expired.  It  was  a 
coincidence  that  Pandit  Malaviya  invited  Gandhi  to  speak 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Benares  Hindu 
University.  Lord  Hardinge,  the  Viceroy,  had  come  specially  to 
lay  the  foundation  stone  of  the  university.  To  protect  his  life, 
stringent  precautions  were  taken  by  the  police.  They  were 
omnipresent  and  all  houses  along  the  route  were  guarded. 
Benares  was,  so  to  say,  in  a  state  of  siege. 

Eminent  persons  from  all  over  India  had  come.  Many  of 
them  delivered  addresses.  On  February  4,  it  was  Gandhi’s 
turn  to  address  the  audience,  mostly  consisting  of 
impressionable  youths.  A  galaxy  of  princes,  bedecked  and 
bejewelled,  were  sitting  on  the  dais.  The  Maharaja  of 
Darbhanga  was  in  the  chair. 

Gandhi,  who  was  clad  in  a  short,  coarse  dhoti  and 
Kathiawadi  cloak  and  turban  rose  to  speak.  Excessive  police 
precautions  and  the  luxury  round  him  hurt  him  deeply. 
Turning  to  the  audience,  he  said  that  he  wanted  to  think 
audibly,  and  speak  without  reserve. 

“I  wish  to  tender  my  humble  apology  for  the  long  delay 
that  took  place  before  I  was  able  to  reach  this  place.  And  you 
will  readily  accept  the  apology  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  not 
responsible  for  the  delay  nor  is  any  human  agency  responsible 
for  it.  The  fact  is  that  I  am  like  an  animal  on  show,  and  my 
keepers  in  their  overkindness  always  manage  to  neglect  a 
necessary  chapter  in  this  life,  and,  that  is,  pure  accident.  In 
this  case,  they  did  not  provide  for  the  series  of  accidents  that 
happened  to  us — to  me,  keepers,  and  my  carriers.  Hence  this 
delay. 

“Friends,  under  the  influence  of  the  matchless  eloquence 
of  Mrs.  Besant  who  has  just  sat  down,  pray,  do  not  believe  that 
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our  university  has  become  a  finished  product,  and  that  all  the 
young  men  who  are  to  come  to  the  university,  that  has  yet  to 
rise  and  come  into  existence,  have  also  come  and  returned  from 
it  finished  citizens  of  a  great  empire.  Do  nor  go  away  with  any 
such  impression,  and  if  you,  the  student  world  to  which  my 
remarks  are  supposed  to  be  addressed  this  evening,  consider 
for  one  moment  that  the  spiritual  life,  for  which  this  country 
is  noted  and  for  which  this  country  has  no  rival,  can  be 
transmitted  through  the  lip,  pray,  believe  me,  you  are  wrong. 
You  will  never  be  able  merely  through  the  lip,  to  give  the 
message  that  India,  I  hope,  will  one  day  deliver  to  the  world. 

“I  entirely  agree  with  the  President  ol  the  Congress  that 
before  we  think  of  sell-government,  we  shall  have  to  do  the 
necessary  plodding.  In  every  city  there  are  two  divisions,  the 
cantonment  and  the  city  proper. 

“The  city  mostly  is  a  stinking  den.  But  we  are  a  people 
unused  to  city  life.  But  if  we  want  city  life,  we  cannot 
reproduce  the  easy-going  hamlet  life.  It  is  not  comforting  to 
think  that  people  walk  about  the  streets  of  Indian  Bombay 
under  the  perpetual  fear  of  dwellers  in  the  storeyed  buildings 
spitting  upon  them.  I  do  a  great  deal  of  railway  travelling.  I 
observe  the  difficulty  of  third-class  passengers.  But  the  railway 
administration  is  by  no  means  to  blame  for  all  their  hard  lot. 
We  do  not  know  the  elementary  laws  of  cleanliness.  We  spit 
anywhere  on  the  carriage  floor,  irrespective  of  the  thought 
that  it  is  often  used  as  sleeping  space.  We  do  not  trouble 
ourselves  as  to  how  we  use  it;  the  result  is  indescribable  filth 
in  the  compartment.  The  so-called  better  class  passengers 
overawe  their  less  fortunate  brethren.  Among  them  I  have 
seen  the  student  world  also,  sometimes  they  behave  no  better. 
They  can  speak  English  and  they  have  worn  Norfolk  jackets 
and,  therefore,  claim  the  right  to  force  their  way  in  and 
command  seating  accommodation. 


“I  have  turned  the  searchlight  all  over,  and  as  you  have 
given  me  the  privilege  of  speaking  to  you,  I  am  laying  my 
heart  bare.  Surely  we  must  set  these  things  right  in  our 
progress  towards  self-government.  I  now  introduce  you  the 
another  scene.  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  who  presided 
yesterday  over  our  deliberations  spoke  about  the  poverty  of 
India.  Other  speakers  laid  great  stress  upon  it.  But  what  did 
we  witness  in  the  great  pandal  in  which  the  foundation 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Viceroy?  Certainly  a  most 
gorgeous  show,  an  exhibition  of  jewellery,  which  made  a 
splendid  feast  for  the  eyes  of  the  greatest  jeweller  who  chose 
to  come  from  Paris.  I  compare  with  the  richly  bedecked 
noblemen  the  millions  of  the  poor.  And  I  feel  like  saying  to 
these  noblemen,  ‘There  is  no  salvation  for  India  unless  you 
strip  yourselves  of  this  jewellery  and  hold  it  in  trust  for  your 
countrymen  in  India.’  I  am  sure  it  is  not  the  desire  of  the 
King-Emperor  or  Lord  Hardinge  that  in  order  to  show  the 
truest  loyalty  to  our  King-Emperor,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
ransack  our  jewellery  boxes  and  to  appear  bedecked  from 
top  to  toe.”  (Excerpts  of  the  speech  from  Mahatma  :  Life  of 
Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  by  D.G.  Tendulkar) 

In  December  1916,  Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi  went 
to  Lucknow  to  attend  the  Annual  Convention  ol  the  Congress, 
where  a  man  called  Rajkumar  Shukla  met  him.  This  turned  our 
to  be  a  defining  moment  in  the  history  of  modern  India.  Gandhi 
makes  a  very  interesting  observation  in  his  Autobiography, 

“Fate  decides  my  undertakings  for  me.  I  never  go  to  seek 
them.  They  come  to  me  almost  in  spite  of  me.  That  has  been 
my  lot  all  my  life  long,  in  South  Africa  as  well  as  ever  since 
my  return  to  India.” 

And  fate  sure  it  was.  For  if,  in  South  Africa,  it  was  the 
Railway  ticket  collector  who  paved  the  way  for  the  birth  of  a 
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Satyagrahi,  in  India  it  was  a  poor  peasant  from  Champaran, 
Rajkumar  Shukla,  who  provided  him  a  platform  to  test  the 
power  of  Satyagraha  on  the  Indian  soil.  Next  to 
Pietermaritzburg  railway  station  in  South  Africa  in  significance, 
Champaran  occupies  a  very  important  milestone  in  the 
evolution  of  Gandhi  the  Mahatma. 

Champaran  or  Champaranya  is  associated  with  great  historic 
events  since  centuries.  The  history  and  legends  of  Champaran 
are  a  spiritual  journey  into  India’s  past.  Its  thick  jungles  served 
as  the  place  of  meditation  of  Rishis,  or  great  sages.  Dhruva 
was  born  in  this  forest  and  did  his 
penance  here.  This  was  the  land  of 
King  Janaka,  mentioned  in  the  epic 
Ramayana.  The  ashram  ofValmiki  was 
also  situated  here.  Buddha  passed 
through  Champaran  on  his  last  march 
from  Vaishali  to  Kushinar.  The  Four- 
pillar  inscriptions  erected  by  Asoka  in 
different  parts  of  the  district  still  stand 
here  as  witness  to  the  historic  and 
cultural  importance  of  Champaran. 

The  Lichchhavis,  Emperor  Asoka, 

Gupta  Kings  and  the  great  King 
Harshavardhana  are  intimately 
associated  with  this  ancient  land. 


From  such  a  glorious  past,  by  the 
early  18th  century,  Champaran  sank 
steadily  into  an  era  oi' White  Planters  Rule’ oiXoot  and  slavery. 
Most  of  the  arable  land  in  the  Champaran  district  was  divided 
into  large  estates  owned  by  Englishmen  and  worked  by  Indian 
tenants.  Their  chief  commercial  crop  was  indigo.  The  landlords 
compelled  all  tenants  to  plant  three-twentieths  or  1 5  per  cent 
of  their  holdings  with  indigo  and  surrender  the  entire  indigo 


harvest  as  rent.  This  was  done  by  long-term  contract.  Presently, 
the  landlords  learned  that  Germany  had  developed  synthetic 
indigo.  They  thereupon  obtained  agreements  from  the  share¬ 
croppers  to  pay  them  compensation  for  being  released  from 
the  15  per  cent  arrangement. 

Among  the  other  methods  the  planters  used  to  extort 
money  were  these:  peasants  were  beaten  and  placed  in  temporary 
prisons;  cattle  were  seized;  houses  were  looted;  people  were 
prevented  from  entering  or  leaving  their  homes;  the  service  of 
shoemakers,  barbers  and  washermen  was  stopped.  Many  illegal 


levies  were  imposed:  marriages  were  taxed;  homes  and  oil-mills 
were  taxed;  special  taxes  were  collected  if  the  planter  thought 
he  needed  a  cart,  horse,  or  elephant,  or  if  he  decided  to  go  to 
the  hills  in  hot  weather.  If  any  offence  was  committed,  a  heavy 
fine  was  imposed.  Through  these  various  means,  the  planters 
made  good  the  losses  they  had  suffered  in  the  slump. 


A  contemporary  sketch  depicting  the  plight  of  indigo  growers’ 
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The  share-cropping  arrangement  was  irksome  to  the 
peasants,  and  many  signed  willingly.  Those  who  resisted 
engaged  lawyers;  the  landlords  hired  thugs.  Meanwhile,  the 
inlormation  about  synthetic  indigo  reached  the  illiterate 
peasants  too,  who  had  signed,  and  they  wanted  their  money 
back. 

The  peasants  were  in  severe  need  of  assistance,  but  did  not 
know  where  to  turn. 

It  was  to  this  Champaran  that  Mohandas  Karamchand 
Gandhi  arrived  in  1917.  And  through  washing  away  the  stain 
of  indigo,  he  realised  the  mission  ol  his  life  and  forged  the 
weapon  by  which  India  could  be  made  free.  And  the  person 
responsible  for  this  was  Rajkumar  Shukla,  who  appeared  on 
the  scene  like  a  divine  messenger. 

Impressed  by  the  share-cropper’s  tenacity,  perseverance 
and  honesty,  Gandhi  finally  agreed  to  look  into  their 
grievances.  As  he  writes  in  his  Autobiography. 

“So  on  9  April  1917,  we  left  Galcutta 
for  Ghamparan,  looking  just  like  fellow 
rustics.  I  did  not  even  know  the  train.  He 
took  me  to  it,  and  we  travelled  together, 
reaching  Patna  in  the  morning.” 


of  reaching  the  thousands  of  peasants.  No  political  work  had 
yet  been  done  amongst  them.  They  did  not  know  the  world 
outside  Ghamparan.  And  yet  they  received  me  as  though  we 
had  been  age-long  friends.  It  is  no  exaggeration,  but  the 
literal  truth,  to  say  that  in  this  meeting  with  the  peasants  I 
was  face  to  face  with  God,  Ahimsa  and  Truth.” 

In  Mtizaffarpur,  they  spent  the  night  at  the  home  of 
Professor).  B.  Kripalani.  The  news  of  Gandhi’s  advent  and  of 
the  nature  ol  his  mission  spread  quickly  through  Muzzafarpur 
and  to  Ghamparan.  Share-croppers  from  Ghamparan  began 
arriving  on  foot  and  by  conveyance  to  see  their  champion. 
Muzzafarpur  lawyers  called  on  Gandhi  to  brief  him;  they 
frequently  represented  peasant  groups  in  court;  they  also  told 
him  about  their  cases  and  reported  the  size  of  their  fees. 
Gandhi  was  pained  to  hear  about  this. 

He  chided  the  lawyers  for  collecting  big  fees  from  the 
share-croppers.  He  said. 


Once  in  Ghamparan  district,  Gandhi 
realized  the  real  difficulties  of  the  peasants 
and  understood  why  with  all  the  good 
intentions.  “Rajkumar  Shukla  was  incapable 


Hazarimal’s  Dharmashala  where 
Gandhi  camped  and  conducted 
the  Champaran  Campaign  in  1917 
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“I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  should  stop  going 
to  law  courts.  Taking  such  cases  to  the  courts  does  little  good. 
Where  the  peasants  are  so  crushed  and  fear-stricken,  law 
courts  are  useless.  The  real  relief  for  them  is  to  be  free  from 
fear.” 

He  described  the  distance  between  the  lawyers  and  their 
farmer  clients  as  ‘a  gulf  as  wide  as  the  Ganges  in  flood.’ 

On  reaching  Champaran,  Gandhi  stayed  at  the  house  of 
Babti  Gorakh  Prasad,  and,  using  it  as  headquarters,  continued 
his  investigations. 

Gandhi  soon  met  Brajkishore  Prasad  and  Rajendra  Prasad, 
who  became  his  life-long  friends.  He  talked  with  the  other 
lawyers  and  considered  the  condition  of  the  peasants.  His 
conclusion  was  ; 

“Having  studied  these  cases,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  should  stop  going  to  the  law  courts.  The  real  relief  for 
them  is  to  be  free  from  fear.  We  cannot  sit  still  until  we  have 
driven  tinkathia  out  of  Bihar.  1  had  thought  I  would  be  able 
to  leave  here  in  rwo  days,  but  I  now  realize  that  the  work 
might  take  even  two  years.  1  am  prepared  to  give  that  time, 
if  necessary.  I  am  now  feeling  my  ground,  but  I  want  your 
help.” 

When  they  asked  what  they  could  do,  he  told  them  he 
would  have  little  need  for  their  legal  assistance,  but  that  he 
would  need  clerical  assistance  and  interpreters,  as  he  had 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  language  Bhojpuri,  a  dialect 


of  Hindi.  He  said  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  direct 
interviews  with  a  large  number  of  peasants. 

A  report  came  in  that  a  peasant  had  been  maltreated  in  a 
nearby  village.  Gandhi  decided  to  go  and  see;  the  next  morning 
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CALCUTTA. 

let  March,  79/ 8 


The  Secretary, 

The  European  Asaooiation. 


To 

The  Secretary  to  the  G-qvemment  of  India, 
Horae  Department, 

Delhi. 


I  have  telegraphed  you  on  the  27th  February  as  followa;- 

"COUNCIL  EUROPEAN  ASSOCIATION  GREATLY  ALARMED 
CONDITIONS  IN  CHDMPAHUM  CONSEQUENT  ON  VISIT  GANDHI  TO 
DISTRICT  PROCEEDINGS  COMMITTEE  ENQUIRY  PUBLICATION  OF 
VERN.ACUL.AH  CIRCULAR  .AND  TESJS  OF  AGRARIAN  BILL  TO  BE 
PROCSSDSD  WITH  BSHAR  AND  ORISSA  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL 
FOURTH  MARCH  STOP  PLANTERS  ALLEGATIONS  HSSARDING  CONDUCT 
PROCEEDINGS  SERIOUS  STOP  URGE  GOVERNMENT  TAKE  ALL  MEASURES 
ALLAY  EXISTING  FEELING  OF  INJUSTICE  BY  ORDERING  POSTPONEMENT 
AGR.ARI.AN  BILL  AND  CONFERRING  BEHAR  PLANTERS  ASSOCIATION  WITH 
VIE'V  TO  FIN.AL  DEFINITE  SETTLEMENT  BY  CONSENT  OF  POINTS  AT 
ISSUE  STOP  LETTER  POSTED  TODAY." 


I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 

Your  most  obediait  servant. 


Secretary. 


A  letter  from  the  European  Association,  Calcutta 
expressing  concern  over  the  situation  at  Champaran,  consequent  to 
Gandhi’s  visit,  (courtesy:  National  Archives,  New  Delhi) 
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he  started  out  on  the  back  of  an  elephant.  He  had  not 
proceeded  far,  when  the  police  supetintendent’s  messenger 
overtook  him  and  ordered  him  to  return  to  town  in  his 
carriage.  Gandhi  complied.  The  messenger  drove  Gandhi 
home,  where  he  served  him  with  an  official  notice,  to  quit 
Champaran  immediately.  Gandhi  signed  a  receipt  for  the 
notice  and  wrote  on  it  that  he  would  disobey  the  order. 

In  consequence,  Gandhi  received  a  summons  to  appear  in 
court  the  next  day. 

In  his  Autobiography  he  wtites  “According  to  the  law,  I  was 
to  be  on  my  trial,  but  truly  speaking  Government  was  to  be 
on  its  trial.  The  Commissioner  only  succeeded  in  trapping 
Government  in  the  net  which  he  had  spread  for  me.” 

Morning  found  the  town  of  Motihari  packed  with  peasants. 
They  did  not  know  Gandhi’s  record  in  South  Africa.  They 
had  merely  heard  that  a  Mahatma  who  wanted  to  help  them 
was  in  trouble  with  the  authorities.  Their  spontaneous 
demonstration,  in  thousands,  around  the  coutt  house  was  the 
beginning  of  their  liberation  from  fear  of  the  British. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  till  this  time,  virtually  no 
one  in  isolated  Champaran  had  even  heard  of  Gandhi.  He 
had  not  led  any  campaigns  in  India  and  the  big  national 
leaders  were  practically  unknown  in  Bihar.  Local  leaders 
refrained  from  association  with  the  Congress  as  it  was  regarded 
as  dangerous.  Gandhi  had  decided  to  do  the  work  there  for 
its  own  sake. 

Admiring  crowds  followed  Gandhi  wherever  he  went. 
This  sort  of  treatment  of  a  ‘ctiminaf  was  unheard  of  in  fear- 
stricken  Champaran.  Gandhi  and  his  workers  assisted  in 
tegulating  the  crowds.  Several  thousand  persons  had  assembled 


in  the  court  compound  and  when  Gandhi  entered  the 
courtroom,  about  2,000  men  attempted  to  enter  also,  breaking 
the  glass  door  panes  in  their  eagerness.  Gandhi  was  ordered 
into  a  library  while  the  magistrate  sent  for  armed  police  to 
keep  the  people  out  of  the  courtroom. 

18  April  1917  was  supposed  to  be  the  day  of  Gandhi’s 
trial.  When  the  trial  began,  the  Government  prosecutor  pressed 
the  magistrate  to  postpone  the  case,  but  Gandhi  interjected. 
He  urged  the  magistrate  not  to  postpone  the  case  inasmuch 
as  he  wished  to  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  He  read  the 
following  statement  to  the  court: 

‘With  the  permission  of  the  Court  I  would  like  to 
make  a  brief  statement  showing  why  I  have  taken  the 
very  serious  step  of  seemingly  disobeying  the  order 
passed  under  Section  144  of  Cr.  P.C.  (Criminal 
Procedure  Code).  In  my  humble  opinion  it  is  a  question 
of  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Local 
Administtation  and  myself  I  have  entered  the  country 
with  motives  of  rendering  humanitarian  and  national 
service.  I  have  done  so  in  response  to  a  pressing 
invitation  to  come  and  help  the  tyots,  who  urge  they 
are  not  being  fairly  treated  by  the  indigo  planters.  I 
could  not  render  any  help  without  studying  the  problem. 

I  have,  therefore,  come  to  study  it  with  the  assistance, 
if  possible,  of  the  Administration  and  the  planters.  I 
have  no  other  motive,  and  cannot  believe  that  my 
coming  can  in  any  way  disturb  public  peace  and  cause 
loss  of  life.  I  claim  to  have  considerable  experience  in 
such  matters.  The  Administration,  however,  have 
thought  differently.  I  fully  appreciate  their  difficulty, 
and  I  admit,  too,  that  they  can  only  proceed  upon 
information  they  received.  As  a  law-abiding  citizen  my 
first  instinct  would  be,  as  it  was,  to  obey  the  order 
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Confident'ial 

I).  0.  No.  3423-C_„ 


RANGMt 

The  29  th.  Sept  amber  19  17 


iiy  dear  J^orshead, 

I  have  laid  your  demi-official  letters  of 
the  23rd  and  24th  instant  regardiiig  the  situation 

before  Government.  The  whole  matter  is  under  'their  con¬ 
sideration  and  orders  will  be  passed  as  soon  as  the 
Gomittee*3  report  which  is  expected  shortly  is  received. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  Government  to  take  any 
action  before  that  event  and  equally  inconceivable  that 
any  local  planter  will  be  so  foolish  as  to  do  anything 
that  will  prejudice  the  case  of  his  fellow-planters  while 
the  Committee  are  still  in  consultation  with  leadii^  maabera 
of  the  oomraunity. 

I  ffli  to  add  that  on  the  facts  now  before  them, 
Government  think  that  it  would  do  far  more  harm  than  good 
to  take  any  prohibitory  action  against  Mr  Gandhi  as  soon 
as  the  Committee  have  submitted  their  report. 

Yours  sincerely. 


The  Hon’ble  Mr  L.  F.  Morshead,  I.  0.  S., 

Commissioner  of  the  Tirhut  Division, 
"  Muzaffarpur. 


A  confidential  letter  written  on  the  Champaran  situation  from  the  Chief  Secretary,  Bihar  province  to  the  local  Police  Commissioner, 

advising  him  not  to  take  any  prohibitory  action  against  Gandhi 
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served  upon  me.  But  I  could  not  do  so  without  doing 
violence  to  my  sense  of  duty  to  those  for  whom  I  have 
come.  I  feel  that  I  could  just  now  serve  them  only  by 
remaining  in  their  midst.  I  could  not,  therefore 
voluntarily  retire.  Amid  this  conflict  of  duties  I  could 
only  throw  the  responsibility  of  removing  me  from 
them  on  the  Administration.  I  am  fully  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  a  person,  holding,  in  the  public  life  of 
India,  a  position  such  as  I  do,  has  to  be  most  careful  in 
setting  an  example.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  in  the 
complex  constitution  under  which  we  are  living,  the 
only  safe  and  honourable  course  for  a  self-respecting 
man  is,  in  the  circumstances  such  as  faces  me,  to  do 
what  I  have  decided  to  do,  that  is,  to  submit  without 
protest  to  the  penalty  of  disobedience. 

‘I  venture  to  make  this  statement  not  in  any  way  in 
extenuation  of  the  penalty  to  be  awarded  against  me, 
but  to  show  that  I  have  disregarded  the  order  served 
upon  me  not  for  want  of  respect  for  lawful  authority, 
but  in  obedience  to  the  higher  law  of  our  being,  the 
voice  of  conscience.’ 

The  surprised  magistrate  could  not  decide  what  to  do 
next.  The  order  under  section  1 44  was  completely  illegal.  The 
magistrate  repeatedly  asked  Gandhi  if  he  pleaded  guilty. 
Gandhi  answered,  “  I  have  said  whatever  I  have  to  say  in  my 
statement.”  He  was  told  that  it  did  not  include  a  clear  statement 
of  a  plea  of  guilty.  Gandhi  replied,  “I  do  not  wish  to  waste  the 
time  of  the  court  and  I  plead  guilty.” 

The  government  was  baffled.  The  prosecutor  requested 
the  judge  to  postpone  the  trial.  Apparently,  the  authorities 
wished  to  consult  their  superiors.  Gandhi  protested  against 
the  delay. 


The  magistrate  announced  that  he  would  pronounce 
sentence  after  a  two-hour  recess  and  asked  Gandhi  to  furnish 
bail  for  those  120  minutes.  Gandhi  refused. 

Trial  was  postponed  until  three  o’clock.  The  one  and  a  half 
hour  trial  was  over  and  Gandhi  returned  to  this  lodging. 
There  he  wired  full  details  to  the  Viceroy  and  various  friends. 
Gandhi  appeared  at  the  court  a  little  before  three  and  was 
told  by  the  magistrate  that  he  would  pass  sentence  on  April 
21st.  He  offered  to  release  Gandhi  on  a  bail  of  100  rupees, 
but  when  told  that  he  had  no  bailer,  Gandhi  was  released  on 
his  personal  recognizance.  Gandhi  returned  to  his  lodgings, 
sent  the  information  to  his  friends  and  newspapers,  but 
requested  the  press  not  to  begin  any  agitation  until  the 
Government  orders  were  known. 

Before  Gandhi  could  appear  in  court  to  receive  sentence, 
he  was  sent  a  written  message  from  the  magistrate  which 
arrived  at  7  a.m.  on  the  21st.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  province  Sir  Edward  Gait  had  ordered  the  case  to  be 
withdrawn.  The  Collector  wrote  to  Gandhi  that  he  was  free 
to  proceed  with  the  inquiry,  and  that  all  Government  officials 
would  co-operate  in  any  way  he  wished.  The  Government 
had  had  its  first  lesson  in  Gandhi’s  Satyagraha. 

In  about  2,250  words,  Gandhi  wrote  a  masterly  survey  of 
the  Champaran  trouble.  Nearly  4,000  ryots  had  been  examined 
and  their  statements  taken  after  careful  cross-examination. 
Several  villages  had  been  visited  and  many  judgements  of  the 
courts  were  minutely  studied. 

In  June,  Gandhi  was  summoned  by  Sir  Edward  Gait,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor.  Before  he  went,  he  met  his  leading 
associates  and  again  laid  detailed  plans  for  Satyagraha  if  he 
should  not  return. 
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Gandhi  had  four  protracted  interviews  with  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  who,  as  a  result,  appointed  an  official 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  indigo  share-croppers’ 
situation.  The  commission  consisted  of  landlords,  government 
officials  and  Gandhi  as  the  sole  representative  of  the  peasants. 

In  spite  of  Gandhi’s  precautions,  the  planters  began  a 
‘poisonous  agitation’  against  him,  circulating  all  sorts  of  false 
reports  about  him  and  his  co-workers.  His  extreme 
cautiousness  and  insistence  on  truth  ‘turned  the  edge  of 
their  sword.’ 

On  June  13,  the  Government  formally  announced  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry,  with  Mr.  F.  G.  Slay, 
the  commissioner  of  the  Gentral  Provinces,  as  its  president. 
The  committee  was  to  assemble  by  about  July  1 5  and  complete 
their  labours  within  three  months. 

The  work  of  recording  the  statements  of  the  tenants  was 
stopped  from  June  12.  By  then,  more  than  8,000  statements 
of  the  tenants  had  been  recorded.  More  and  more  tenants 
began  to  arrive,  but  they  were  told  that  no  more  statements 
were  to  be  recorded  though  their  grievances  would  be 
considered  by  the  committee.  However,  the  statements  began 
to  pour  in  by  post. 

During  Gandhi’s  absence  of  about  a  fortnight,  the  Bihar 
workers  studied  the  documents  and  prepared  the  ground  for 
his  work  on  the  official  committee.  Gandhi  returned  to 
Motihari  on  June  18. 

Gandhi  devoted  a  week  to  study  the  accumulated  evidence. 
On  July  5,  he  left  Motihari,  reaching  Ranchi  on  the  7th.  The 
committee  met  on  July  1 1,  and  decided  to  hold  its  sittings  at 
Bettiah,  Motihari  and  other  places  from  about  July  15. 


Gandhi’s  inclusion  in  the  committee  had  raised  high  hopes 
in  the  minds  of  the  ryots  and  a  large  crowd  came  to  Bettiah. 
By  July  16,  no  less  than  ten  thousand  tenants  had  assembled. 
All  the  members  were  busy  with  the  committee’s  work  but 
Gandhi  made  it  a  point  to  come  out  in  the  afternoon  and 
meet  the  eager  villagers.  In  a  short  speech  he  explained  to 
them  that  the  committee  had  been  appointed  to  redress 
their  grievances,  that  they  should  not  go  in  large  numbers 
to  the  meeting-place  of  the  committee,  and  il  they  had  to 
make  any  complaint,  they  should  do  so  before  his  assistants. 

On  July  17,  examination  of  the  witnesses  commenced  at 
Bettiah.  On  behalf  of  the  planters,  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  well- 
known  lawyer  of  Muzaffarpur,  was  watching  the  proceedings.. 
Mr.  Sweeny,  the  settlement  officer,  was  the  first  witness  and 
his  examination  took  the  whole  day.  On  July  18,  the  manager 
of  the  Bettiah  Raj  and  an  official  were  examined.  On  July  1 9, 
Rajkumar  Shtikla  pur  forward  the  case  of  the  tenants.  There 
were  in  all  five  sittings  at  Bettiah. 

The  sixth  sitting  of  the  inquiry  committee  was  held  at 
Motihari  on  July  25.  There,  too,  the  tenants  came  in  large 
numbers.  After  two  sittings,  the  committee  members  rerurned 
to  Bettiah. 

By  August  14,  the  last  evidence  was  recorded  at  Bettiah. 
Gandhi  placed  before  the  committee  the  statements  of  a 
number  of  tenants,  and  a  great  many  judgements  of  courts. 
The  work  of  the  committee  for  the  time  being  came  to  a  close, 
and  the  next  sitting  was  fixed  some  time  late  in  September. 
Gandhi  started  for  Ahmedabad  on  August  16,  leaving  Babu 
Rajendra  Prasad  in  charge  of  the  work  in  Ghamparan. 

On  September  22,  Gandhi  returned  to  Ranchi.  After 
prolonged  discussions,  the  members  of  the  committee  signed 
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a  unanimous  report  on  October  3.  The  Government 
published  their  resolution  on  the  18th,  accepting  almost  all 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee.  The  Champaran 
Agrarian  Bill  introduced  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Maude  on 
November  2  was  passed  and  became  an  Act  within  a  lew 
months. 

Events  justified  Gandhi’s  position.  Within  a  few  years  the 
British  planters  abandoned  their  estates,  which  reverted  to 
the  peasants.  Indigo  share-cropping  disappeared. 

From  the  time  of  Gandhi’s  arrival  in  Champaran,  however, 
he  concerned  himself  with  more  than  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
problem.  The  poverty  of  the  area  was  immense,  and  he  soon 
launched  his  social  reform  programme.  Swaraj  itself,  he 
remarked  on  his  arrival,  depended  upon  the  uplift  of  these 
villagers.  A  series  of  schools  was  constructed,  village  industries 
established,  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene  programmes 
begun,  medical  relief  offered,  and  volunteers  organized  for 
the  construction  of  wells  and  roads. 

Later  he  wrote  with  some  regret  of  his  efforts  in 
Champaran: 

“It  was  my  desire  to  continue  the  constructive  work 
for  some  years,  to  establish  more  schools  and  to  penetrate 
the  villages  more  effectively.” 

This  hope  was  not  to  be  fulfilled.  But  Champaran  had 
taught  Gandhi  valuable  lessons;  here,  the  manifold  nature  of 
Satyagraha  opened  to  him  and  he  came  to  know  the  essential 
connection  between  social  reform  and  the  political  aims  of 
the  nation.  So  he  could  conclude  in  his  Autobiography: 

“The  Champaran  struggle  was  a  proof  of  the  fact 


that  disinterested  service  of  the  people  in  any  sphere 

ultimately  helps  the  country  politically.” 

Gandhi  never  contented  himself  with  political  or  economic 
solutions.  He  saw  the  cultural  and  social  backwardness  in  the 
Champaran  villages  and  wanted  to  do  something  about  it 
immediately.  He  appealed  for  teachers.  Mahadev  Desai  and 
Narhari  Parikh,  two  young  men  who  had  just  joined  Gandhi 
as  disciples,  and  their  wives,  volunteered  for  work.  Several 
more  came  from  Bombay,  Poona  and  other  distant  parts  of 
the  land.  Devdas,  Gandhi’s  youngest  son,  arrived  from  the 
ashram  and  so  did  Kasturba.  Primary  schools  were  opened  in 
six  villages.  Kasturba  taught  the  ashram  rules  on  personal 
cleanliness  and  community  sanitation. 

Health  conditions  were  miserable.  Gandhi  got  a  doctor  to 
volunteer  his  services  for  six  months. 

Gandhi  noticed  the  filthy  state  of  women’s  clothes.  He 
asked  Kasturba  to  talk  to  them  about  it.  One  woman  took 
Kasturba  into  her  hut  and  said,  “Look,  there  is  no  box  or 
cupboard  here  for  clothes.  The  sari  I  am  wearing  is  the  only 
one  I  have.” 

During  his  long  stay  in  Champaran,  Gandhi  kept  a  long¬ 
distance  watch  on  the  ashram.  He  sent  regular  instructions  by 
mail  and  asked  for  financial  accounts.  Once,  he  wrote  to  the 
residents  that  it  was  time  to  fill  in  the  old  latrine  trenches  and 
dig  new  ones,  otherwise  the  old  ones  would  begin  to  smell. 

Early  in  the  Champaran  action,  Charles  Freer  Andrews, 
the  English  pacifist  who  had  become  a  devoted  follower  of 
the  Mahatma,  came  to  bid  Gandhi  farewell  before  going  on 
a  tour  of  duty  to  the  Fiji  islands.  Gandhi’s  lawyer  friends 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  Andrews  to  stay  in 
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Champaran  and  help  them.  Andrews  was  willing  if  Gandhi 
agreed.  But  Gandhi  was  vehemently  opposed.  He  said,  “You 
think  that  in  this  unequal  fight  it  would  be  helpful  if  we 
have  an  Englishman  on  our  side.  This  shows  the  weakness 
of  your  heart.  The  cause  is  just  and  you  must  rely  upon 
yourselves  to  win  the  battle.  You  should  not  seek  a  prop  in 
Mr.  Andrews  because  he  happens  to  be  an  Englishman.” 
“He  had  read  our  minds  correctly,”  Rajendra  Prasad 
comments,  “and  we  had  no  reply...  Gandhi  in  this  way 
taught  us  a  lesson  in  self-reliance.” 

Self-reliance,  Indian  independence  and  help  to  share¬ 
croppers  were  all  bound  together.  One  of  Gandhi’s 
biographers,  Tendulkar  writes: 

“In  Ghamparan,  where  the  great  sages  in  olden  times 
used  to  do  penance,  through  washing  away  the  stain  of 
Indigo,  Gandhi  realized  the  mission  of  his  life 
and  forged  a  weapon  by  which  India  could  be  made 
free.” 

But  Ghamparan  did  not  begin  as  an  act  of  defiance.  It 
grew  out  of  an  attempt  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  large 
numbers  of  poor  peasants.  This  was  the  typical  Gandhian 
strategy  and  his  politics  was  intertwined  with  the  practical 
day-to-day  problems  of  the  millions.  His  was  not  a  loyalty  to 
abstractions;  it  was  a  loyalty  to  living  human  beings. 

Small  wonder  then,  the  Ghamparan  struggle  occupies  an 
important  chapter  in  the  annals  of  India’s  non-violent  war  of 
independence.  Mahatma  Gandhi  never  contented  himself 
with  large  political  or  economic  solutions.  It  was  from 
Ghamparan  that  Gandhi  led  a  revolt  against  the  existing 
dismal  conditions  in  the  country,  while  holding  aloft  a  blue¬ 
print,  his  Eighteen-point  Gonstructive  Programme,  aimed  at 


human  transformation.  Under  his  leadership,  revolt  and 
reconstruction  ran  parallel  to  each  other.  He  saw  the  cultural 
and  social  backwardness  in  the  Ghamparan  villages  and  wanted 
to  do  something  about  it  immediately. 

The  Ghamparan  episode  was  a  turning  point  in  Gandhi’s 
life.  ‘What  1  did’,  he  explained,  ‘was  a  very  ordinary  thing.  1 
declared  that  the  British  could  not  order  me  about  in  my  own 
country.’ 

Ghamparan,  remained  very  special  for  the  Mahatma  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  When  Louis  Fischer  his  biographer  met 
him  at  his  Sevagram  Ashram  in  1942  just  before  the  launch 
of  the  Quit  India  Movement,  Gandhiji  told  him,  ‘1  will  tell 
you  how  it  happened,  and  when  did  I  really  decide  to  urge 
the  British  to  Quit  India.  It  was  in  1917  at  Ghamparan  and 
I  owe  it  to  Rajkumar  Shukla. 

In  December  1917,  soon  after  the  Gongress  session, 
Gandhi  once  again  proceeded  to  Ghamparan  to  resume 
constructive  work.  But  he  had  to  leave  it  to  others  and  rush 
back  to  Ahmedabad  in  February  1918,  in  response  to  an 
appeal  made  by  Anasuyabehn  Sarabhai  on  behalf  of  the 
textile  workers. 

During  the  latter  half  of  1917,  Ahmedabad  was  visited  by 
plague  of  a  virulent  type.  Just  by  way  of  inducement  to  stay 
and  work,  the  mill  owners  had  been  giving,  for  some  months, 
to  workers  more  than  their  daily  wages.  When  the  plague  was 
over,  the  employers  attempted  to  withdraw  the  bonus,  though 
the  prices  of  commodities  had  gone  up  considerably.  Gandhi 
was  in  a  delicate  situation.  Rich  men  of  Ahmedabad  used  to 
contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  ashram.  Sheth  Ambalal 
Sarabhai,  who  led  the  fray  on  behalf  of  the  mill  owners  of 
Ahmedabad,  had  friendly  relations  with  Gandhi. 
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The  dispute  was  referred  to  arbitration,  Gandhi,  Shankarlal 
Banker,  and  Vallabhbhai  Patel,  acting  as  the  representatives  of 
the  weavers,  and  Sheth  Ambalal  Sarabhai  together  with 
Jagabhai  and  Chandulal  Chimanlal  representing  the  mill 
owners.  Mr.  Chatfield,  the  collector,  was  chosen  to  act  as 
umpire.  But  before  the  committee  could  commence  its  work, 
some  mill-hands  struck  work,  due  to  a  misunderstanding. 
Then  the  unwilling  mill  owners  declared  a  lockout  on  February 
22,  which  persisted  till  March  1 1 .  When  they  opened  the 
mills,  it  was  the  turn  of  the  weavers  to  go  on  strike.  They 
wanted  fifty  per  cent  increase  in  their  wages.  But  the  mill 
owners  had  offered  only  twenty  per  cent.  Gandhi,  after  careful 
investigation,  thought  thirty-five  per  cent  to  be  a  reasonable 
mean  and  persuaded  the  weavers  to  accept  it.  Workers  agreed, 
but  the  mill  owners  remained  adamant. 

Gandhi  now  proceeded  to  launch  a  struggle  on  behalf  of 
the  wotkers.  But  before  he  led  them,  he  requested  Shankarlal 
Banker  to  inquire  into  their  living  conditions. 

To  lead  the  strike  successfully,  Gandhi  evolved  a  new 
method  and  he  laid  down  these  conditions; 

1 .  never  to  resort  to  violence; 

2.  never  to  molest  blacklegs; 

3.  never  to  depend  on  alms;  and  to  remain  firm,  no 
matter  how  long  the  strike  continued,  and  to  earn 
bread,  during  the  sttike,  by  any  other  honest  labour. 

The  leader  of  the  strike  understood  and  accepted  the 
conditions  and,  the  labouters  pledged  themselves  at  a  general 
meeting  not  to  resume  work  until  either  their  terms  were 
accepted  or  the  mill  owners  agreed  to  refet  the  dispute  to 
arbitration.  Gandhi  held  daily  meetings  of  the  workers  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree  on  the  bank  of  the  Sabarmati,  and  issued 


leaflets.  The  workers  attended  the  meetings  in  thousands, 
and  he  reminded  them  of  their  pledge  and  of  their  duty  to 
maintain  peace  and  self-respect.  The  workers  daily  paraded 
the  streets  of  Ahmedabad  in  peaceful  processions,  carrying 
their  banner  bearing  the  inscription  ‘EKTEK’,  or  ‘Keep  the 
pledge.’ 

The  strike  situation  began  to  grow  critical.  Gandhi  would 
not  allow  the  weavers  to  degrade  themselves  by  seeking 
maintenance  out  of  charity.  But  to  provide  work  for  thousands 
of  people  was  not  easy.  For  the  first  two  weeks,  the  workers 
showed  courage  and  self-restraint  and  daily  held  big  meetings. 
But  at  last,  they  began  to  show  signs  of  flagging.  Gandhi  was 
afraid  of  an  outbreak  of  rowdyism  on  their  part,  thus  losing 
sympathy  for  their  cause.  Attendance  at  the  daily  meetings 
also  began  to  dwindle,  and  despondency  and  despair  were 
writ  large  on  the  faces  of  those  who  did  attend. 

During  the  strike,  Gandhi  consulted  the  mill  owners  from 
time  to  time  and  entreated  them  to  do  justice  by  the  labourers. 
“We  have  our  pledge  too”,  they  said.  “Our  relations  with  the 
labourers  are  those  of  parents  and  children.  Flow  can  we 
brook  the  interference  of  a  third  party?  Where  is  the  room  for 
arbitration?” 

Events  took  a  new  turn  on  March  12,  when  the  lockout 
was  ended  and  it  was  announced  that  the  mills  would  be 
open  to  all  those  workers  who  were  prepared  to  accept  an 
increase  of  twenty  per  cent.  Gandhi  wanted  the  workers  to 
stand  by  their  pledge. 

“Twenty-two  days,”  in  Gandhi’s  words,  “passed  by;  mill 
workers  and  the  mill  owners’  emissaries  were  producing  their 
effect  and  Satan  was  whispering  to  the  men  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  God  on  earth  who  would  help  them  and  that 
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vows  were  dodges  resorted  to  by  weaklings.”  The  burden  of 
the  weavers’  grumbling  was:  “It  is  all  right  for  Gandhi  Saheb 
to  lecture  us  to  fight  unto  death.  But  we  have  to  starve.” 

In  mid-March  it  was  at  a  workers’  meeting,  while  Gandhi 
was  still  groping,  an  idea  occurred  to  him.  “Let  us  both 
starve,”  he  said,  “in  trying  to  keep  your  vows.”  Spontaneously 
these  words  came  to  his  lips:  “Unless  the  strikers  rally  and 
continue  the  strike  till  a  settlement  is  reached  or  till  they  leave 
the  mills  altogether,  I  will  not  touch  any  food.” 

Anasuyabehn  and  a  number  of  strikers  shared  the  fast  with 
Gandhi  on  the  first  day.  But  he  dissuaded  them  from 
continuing  it  further.  The  fast  electrified  the  textile  workers 
and  restored  their  morale.  The  mill  owners,  too,  were  touched. 
At  the  end  of  three  days,  arbitration  was  agreed  to  and 
Gandhi  broke  his  fast.  The  employers  celebrated  the  occasion 
by  distributing  sweets  among  the  labourers,  and  a  settlement 
was  reached  on  March  1 9.  At  the  meeting  held  under  the  very 
tree  where  the  pledge  had  been  taken,  both  the  mill  owners 
and  the  commissioner  were  present  to  celebrate  the  settlement. 
The  commissioner  advised  the  strikers:  “You  should  always 
act  as  Mr.  Gandhi  advises  you.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  Bombay  Chroniclt  regarding  his  decision 
to  take  his  first  fast  unto  death,  Gandhi  said,  “I  felt  that  it  was 
a  sacred  moment  for  me,  my  faith  was  on  the  anvil,”  It  might 
well  be  true  that  non-violent  resistance  fighters  need  no  basis 
in  principle,  to  fight  effectively;  yet  it  was  clear  that  Gandhi’s 
ability,  to  lead  people  in  non-violent  campaigns,  depended 
precisely  on  his  commitment  to  principles.  Gandhi  was  able 
to  mobilize  people,  not  just  because  he  was  a  shrewd  strategist, 
but  also  because  of  the  power  of  his  charismatic  spirituality 
and  the  dramatic,  compelling  steps  he  took  in  order  to  live  up 
to  his  principles. 


Gandhi’s  intervention  to  bring  about  a  compromise 
between  the  mill  workers  and  mill  owners  was  aimed  at 
keeping  a  harmonious  balance  between  the  two.  He  realised 
that  there  is  no  escape  from  industrial  social  structures. 
Capital  was  bound  to  shift  from  agriculture  to  this  sector, 
which  would  result  in  an  increase  in  rural-urban  migration. 
People  would  make  a  bee-line  to  industrial  townships  in 
search  of  means  of  livelihood.  It  is  here  that  Gandhi  wanted 
both  parties  to  respect  each  other  as  trustees  of  what  they 
possessed  in  mutual  interest.  The  workers  had  their  skills 
and  labour,  the  owners  rheir  capital.  Gandhi  made  a  clear 
distinction  between  “possession”  and  “possessiveness.”  He 
described  the  latter  to  be  a  greater  evil.  When  an  industrialist 
friend  expressed  his  desire  to  renounce  his  millions  and  join 
Gandhi  in  his  mission.  Gandhi  said,  “I  do  not  want  you  to 
renounce  either  your  millions  or  your  business.  I  want  to 
make  use  of  both  for  the  service  ol  the  poor.” 

Gandhi  wanted  industtial  houses  to  involve  themselves  in 
rebuilding  the  nation.  His  advice  to  the  rich  was  to  ponder  well 
as  to  what  is  their  duty.  He  wrote  in  Harijam  “The  best,  and 
most  effective  mantra  is  Tain  Tyaktain  Bhunjithah  (enjoy  the 
wealth  by  renouncing  it).  Expanded,  it  means  earn  your  millions 
by  all  means.  But  understand  that  your  wealth  is  not  yours;  it 
belongs  to  the  people.  Take  what  you  require  for  your  legitimate 
needs,  and  use  the  remainder  for  the  welfare  of  the  society.  It 
is  the  surest  method  to  evolve  a  new  order  of  life  of  universal 
benefit  in  the  place  of  the  present  one  where  each  one  lives  for 
himself  without  tegard  to  what  happens  to  his  neighbour.” 

About  the  dream,  which  Gandhi  wanted  to  realise,  he 
wrote  in  Young  India  that  it  was  “not  the  spoliation  of  the 
property  of  the  private  ownets,  but  to  restrict  its  enjoyment 
so  as  to  avoid  pauperism,  consequent  discontent  and  the 
hideously  ugly  contrast  that  exists  today  between  the  lives 
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and  surroundings  of  the  rich  and  the  poor.”  This  was  the  basis 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  principle  of  Trusteeship.  He  had  the 
humility  to  acknowledge  the  truth  that  his  advice  will  not  be 
accepted  at  once  by  all.  Thus  in  Harijan  he  wrote:  “1  may  be 
taunted  with  the  retort  that  this  is  all  Utopian  and,  therefore, 
not  worth  a  single  thought.  11  Euclid’s  point,  though  incapable 
of  being  drawn  by  human  agency,  has  an  imperishable  value, 
my  picture  has  its  own  for  mankind  to  live.  Let  India  live  for 
this  true  picture,  though  never  realisable  in  its  completeness.” 

No  breathing  time  was  in  store  for  Gandhi.  Hardly  was 
the  weavers’  strike  over,  when  he  had  to  attend  to  the  grievances 
of  the  peasants  in  the  Klieda  district  of  Gujarat. 

A  condition  approaching  famine  had  arisen  in  the  Kheda 
district  owing  to  a  widespread  failure  of  crops.  The  patidars  or 
landowners  of  Kheda  were  considering  the  question  of  getting 
the  revenue  assessment  for  the  year  suspended.  AmritlalThakkar, 
G.K.  Deodhar  and  N.M.Joshi  of  the  Servants  of  India  Society 
had  already  inquired  into  and  reported  the  matter  to  the 
commissioner  before  Gandhi  gave  any  definite  advice  to  the 
cultivators.  Mohanlal  PandyaandShankarlal  Parikhhad  thrown 
themselves  into  the  fight.  Vithalbhai  Patel  set  up  an  agitation  in 
the  Bombay  Legislative  Council  and  more  than  one  deputation 
had  waited  upon  the  Governor  in  that  connection. 

The  cultivators’  demand  was  so  moderate  as  to  make  out 
a  strong  case  for  its  acceptance.  Under  the  land  revenue  rules, 
if  the  crops  were  four  annas  or  under,  the  cultivators  could 
claim  full  suspension  of  the  revenue  assessment  for  the  year. 
According  to  the  official  figures,  the  crop  was  said  to  be  over 
four  annas.  The  contention  of  the  cultivators,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  that  it  was  less  than  four  annas. 

Gandhi  personally  visited  over  fifty  villages,  met  as  many 


Kheda  Salyagraha 

Peasants’  Pledge 

“Our  village  has  had  crops  under 
four  annas.  We  therefore  requested  the 
Government  to  postpone  collection  to  the 
next  year,  but  they  did  not  do  so.  We  the 
undersigned  therefore  solemnly  declare 
that  we  shall  not  pay  the  assessment  for 
the  year  whether  it  be  wholly  or  in  part; 
we  shall  leave  it  to  the  Government  to 
take  any  legal  steps  they  choose  to  enforce 
recovery  of  the  same  and  we  shall  undergo 
all  the  sufferings  that  this  may  involve. 
We  shall  also  allow  our  lands  to  be 
confiscated  should  they  do  so.  But  we 
shall  not  by  voluntary  payment  allow 
ourselves  to  be  regarded  as  liars  and  thus 
lose  our  self-respect.  If  the  Government 
would  graciously  postpone  for  all  the 
remaining  villages  collection  of  the  balance 
of  the  revenue,  we,  who  can  afford  it, 
would  be  prepared  to  pay  up  revenue, 
whether  it  be  in  full  or  in  part.  The 
reason  why  the  well-to-do  amongst  us 
would  not  pay  is  that,  if  they  do,  the 
needy  ones  would,  out  of  fright,  sell  their 
chattels  or  incur  debts  and pay  the  revenue 
and  thus  suffer.  We  believe  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  well-to-do  to  protect  the  needy 
against  such  a  plight.  ” 

—CWMG,  Vol  14,  1965 
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men  there  as  he  could,  inspected  the  fields  belonging  to 
them,  and  after  a  searching  cross-examination  of  the  villagers, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  crops  were  under  four 
annas.  He  suggested  that  an  impartial  inquiry  committee 
should  be  appointed.  The  Government  turned  down  the 
suggestion,  and  insisted  upon  applying  coercive  measures  lor 
the  collection  of  revenue.  The  final  suggestion  that  Gandhi 
made  was  that,  although,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  people 
were  entitled  to  full  suspension,  half  suspension  should  be 
granted  throughout  the  district,  except  for  the  villages,  which 
showed,  by  common  consent,  crops  over  six  annas. 

The  Government  rejected  the  demand,  and  Gandhi  advised 
the  patidars  to  resort  to  Satyagraha  from  March  22,  1918. 

Besides  the  volunteers  ol  Kheda  district,  Gandhi’s  principal 
workers  in  this  struggle  were  Vallabhbhai  Patel,  Shankarlal 
Banker,  Anasuyabahn,  Indulal  Yajnik  and  Mahadev  Desai. 
Gandhi  fixed  his  headquarters  at  the  Nadiad  Ananth  Ashram. 

The  number  of  satyagrahis  rose  to  over  2,000. 

The  commissioner  blamed  Gandhi  lor  having  inaugurated 
the  movement  at  a  time  when  the  war  in  Europe  was  entering 
a  critical  stage.  On  April  5,  Gandhi  replied, 

“The  commissioner  has  invited  a  crisis.  And  he  has 
made  such  a  fetish  of  it  that  he  armed  himself  belorehand 
with  a  letter  from  Lord  Willington  to  the  effect  that  even 
he  should  not  interfere  with  the  commissioner’s  decision. 

He  brings  in  the  war  to  defend  his  position  and  abjures 
the  ryots  and  me  to  desist  from  our  cause  at  this  time 
of  peril  to  the  empire.  But  I  venture  to  suggest  the 

Gandhi  during  the  Kheda  Satyagraha,  1918 


commissioner’s  attitude  constitutes  a  peril  lar  greater 
than  the  German  peril,  and  I  am  serving  the  empire  in 
trying  to  deliver  it  from  this  peril  from  within.” 

The  commissioner  gave  a  threat  of  confiscation  of  lands: 
“Those  who  are  contumacious,  will  get  no  lands  in  the  future. 
Government  does  not  want  their  names  on  their  records  of 
rights.  Those  who  go  out  shall  never  be  admitted  again.” 

In  the  initial  stage,  the  Government  did  not  take  strong 
action.  But  as  the  peasants’  firmness  showed  no  signs  of 
wavering,  the  authorities  resorted  to  coercion. 
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With  a  view  to  steeling  the  hearts  of  the  peasants  who  were 
frightened,  Gandhi  advised  the  people  to  remove  the  crop  of 
onion  from  a  field,  which  had  been  wrongly  attached.  Mohanlal 
Pandya  volunteered  to  remove  the  crop  from  the  field  and  in 
this  seven  or  eight  men  joined  him.  They  were  convicted  and 
sentenced.  The  peasants  besieged  the  court  on  the  day  of 
hearing.  A  procession  escorted  the  Satyagraha  convicts  to  jail, 
and  on  that  day  Mohanlal  Pandya  earned  from  the  people  the 
honoured  title  of  “Dungli  Chor”,  (onion  thief). 

After  about  four  months’  struggle,  the  campaign  came  to 
an  unexpected  end.  The  Mamlatdar  of  the  Nadiad  taluk  sent 
Gandhi  a  word  that  if  the  well-to-do  patidars  paid  up,  the 
poorer  ones  would  be  granted  suspension. 

Gandhi  accepted  the  conditions  of  the  Government.  The 
people’s  pledge  had  been  fulfilled,  as  it  had  the  same  objects. 
Meetings  were  held,  some  to  greet  the  satyagrahis  released 
from  jail,  some  to  celebrate  the  victory  and  many  more  to  do 
honour  to  Gandhi. 

However,  in  reply  to  an  address  on  July  29,  1918,  Gandhi 
said; 

“A  servant  of  the  people  cannot  accept  honours.  One  who 
has  made  service  his  religion,  cannot  lust  for  honour;  the 
moment  he  does  so,  he  is  lost.  I,  therefore,  beseech  you  that 
if  you  want  really  to  do  me  honour,  do  not  give  me  a  shower- 
bath  of  address  and  honours.  The  best  way  to  honour  me  is 
to  do  my  behest  and  to  carry  my  principles  into  practice.” 

In  his  Autobiography,  Gandhi,  commenting  on  the  Kheda 
Satyagraha  writes, 

“However,  the  end  was  far  from  making  me  happy 


in  as  much  as  it  lacked  the  grace  with  which  the 
termination  of  every  Satyagraha  campaign  ought  to  be 
accompanied.  The  collector  carried  on  as  though  he 
had  done  nothing  by  way  of  a  settlement.  The  poor 
were  to  be  granted  suspension,  but  hardly  any  got  the 
benefit  of  it.  It  was  the  people’s  right  to  determine  who 
was  poor,  but  they  could  not  exercise  the  right.  Although, 
therefore,  the  termination  was  celebrated  as  a  triumph 
of  Satyagraha,  I  could  not  enthuse  over  it,  as  it  lacked 
the  essentials  of  a  complete  triumph.” 

For  Gandhi,  the  end  of  a  Satyagraha  campaign  can  be 
described  as  worthy,  only  when  it  leaves  the  Satyagrahis 
stronger  and  more  spirited  than  they  are  in  the  beginning. 

The  campaign  was  not,  however,  without  its  indirect  results. 
The  Kheda  Satyagraha  marked  the  beginning  of  an  awakening 
among  the  peasants  of  Gujatat,  the  beginning  of  their  true 
political  education. 

The  year  1919,  which  witnessed  the  emergence  of  Gandhi 
as  the  dominant  political  leader  in  India  was  one  of  the  most 
volatile  periods  in  modern  Indian  history.  It  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  fateful  years  in  the  history  of  India.  All  sections 
of  the  people  were  ready  for  action.  Peasants  were  suffering 
acutely  from  the  rise  in  prices.  Industrial  workers  were  resentful 
about  the  appalling  conditions  under  which  they  had  to 
labour,  and  the  beginning  of  the  year  saw  an  unprecedented 
outbreak  of  strikes.  Muslims  were  angry  with  the  treatment 
meted  out  by  Britain  to  the  defeated  Galiph,  and  the  extremist 
elements  in  the  Gongress  were  resentful  of  broken  promises. 

The  first  world  war  had  ended,  leaving  behind  an  atmosphere 
of  excitement  and  unrest.  The  great  Indian  contribution  to  the 
Allied  Victory  in  that  war,  openly  acknowledged  by  British 
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statesmen,  had  made  the  educated  sections  of  the  population 
particularly  conscious  ol  the  importance  of  their  country  in  the 
world  and  strengthened  their  resolve  to  secure  a  place  for  it  in 
accordance  with  that  importance. 

The  repeated  declarations  by  Allied  leaders,  not  only  by 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  the  war  was  being  fought  in  the  interest  of  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  self-determination  had  raised  their  hopes 
and  led  many  of  them  to  believe  that  those  principles  would 
be  applied  to  India  also.  The  British  Government  had  also 
committed  itself  to  the  objective  of  setting  up  responsible 
government  in  India. 

Lord  Edwin  Montague,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  India, 
had  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  20  August 
1917,  that  his  Majesty’s  Government  looked  forward  to  “the 
increasing  association  of  Indians  in  every  branch  of 
administration,  and  the  gradual  development  of  self- 
government  institutions  with  a  view  to  the  progressive 
realization  of  responsible  government  in  India  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  British  Empire.” 

He  had,  of  course,  added  that  this  goal  could  only  be 
achieved  by  successive  stages  and  that  the  British  Government 
must  judge  the  time  and  measure  of  each  advance,  but  made 
it  clear  that  substantial  steps  in  that  direction  would  be  taken 
as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Report  of  Indian  Constitutional  Reforms  (1918) 
prepared  by  Montague  and  the  then  Viceroy  Chelmsford, 
had  recommended  that  the  central  government  must  continue 
to  be  responsible  to  the  British  Parliament,  but  a  beginning 
might  be  made  with  responsible  government  in  the  provinces. 
This  report  had  failed  to  satisfy  India’s  nationalist  leadership. 


Annie  Besant,  who  had  presided  at  the  Congress  session  of 

1917,  described  it  as  unworthy  to  be  either  offered  by  Britain 
or  accepted  by  India,  and  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  then  the 
topmost  Indian  leader,  called  it  entirely  unacceptable. 

The  regular  Congress  session,  held  at  Delhi  in  December 

1918,  demanded  the  recognition  of  India  by  the  Peace 
Confetence  as  well  as  the  British  Parliament  as  one  of  the 
progressive  nations,  to  whom  the  ptinciple  of  self- 
determination  should  be  applied. 

At  the  same  time,  many  Muslims  were  full  of  misgivings 
about  the  fate  of  Turkey,  one  of  the  defeated  powets,  whose 
ruler  also  bore  the  title  of  Caliph  and,  as  such,  was  generally 
considered  head  of  the  Muslims  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Besides,  the  influenza  epidemic  which  catried  off  millions  of 
persons,  the  failure  of  the  monsoon  in  1918,  the  tise  in  prices 
and  the  disbanding  of  a  large  number  of  soldiers  recruited 
during  the  war  created  widespread  discontent  among  the 
masses,  as  the  Government’s  report  on  the  political  situation 
in  India  in  the  beginning  of  1919  noted: 

‘The  combination  of  these  three  factors,  the 
uneasiness  of  the  politically-minded,  the  anxiety  of  the 
advanced  Mohammedans,  the  disttess  of  the  masses, 
was  to  create  a  situation  fraught  with  the  most  dangerous 
possibilities  of  internal  disorder...’ 

This  feeling  of  unrest  and  suspicion  became  much  stronger 
when  repression  took  ptecedence  over  reform  at  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  While  the  new  bill  embodying  the 
recommendations  of  the  Montagti-Chelmsford  Report  was 
still  to  take  shape,  the  Government  of  India  introduced  two 
bills  in  the  Indian  legislative  Council,  embodying  the 
recommendations  of  the  Sedition  Committee,  which  had 
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been  appointed  in  1918  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Sydney 
Rowlatt,  to  enquire  into  the  growth  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  suggest  measures 
to  suppress  it.  The  purpose  of  these  bills  was  to  empower  the 
Government  to  deal  effectively  with  political  activities  aimed 
against  it  and  to  short-circuit  the  usual  procedures.  This  at 
once  set  political  India  on  fire.  All  sections  of  political  opinion 
condemned  the  proposed  measures. 

There  was  a  universal  feeling  that  while  India  was  looking 
forward  to  a  new  and  big  chapter  of  constitutional  advance 
on  the  road  to  self-government,  all  it  got  was  a  new  series  of 
repressive  measures.  This  was  considered  a  unique  reward  for 
all  the  services  rendered  to  Britain  during  the  war. 

The  politically  conscious  sections  ol  the  population  were 
naturally  impatient  for  effective  protest  against  this  apparent 
highhandedness  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  This  was  the 
need  of  the  hour,  but  no  established  political  party  or  leader 
came  lorward  to  show  the  way  to  such  a  protest. 


The  bills  were  introduced  in  the  Imperial  Legislative 
Council  on  6  February  1919.  Recommendations  of  the  Rowlatt 
Committee’s  report,  which  Gandhi  happened  to  read  while  he 
was  convalescing  in  Ahmedabad,  startled  him.  He  first  shared 
his  apprehensions  with  Vallabhbhai  Patel.  “What  can  we  do?” 
Vallabhbhai  asked.  Gandhi  said,  “If  even  a  handful  of  men  can 
be  found  to  sign  the  pledge  of  resistance,  and  the  proposed 
measure  is  passed  into  law  in  defiance  of  it,  we  ought  to  offer 
Satyagraha  at  once.  If  I  was  not  laid  up  like  this,  I  should  give 
battle  against  it  all  alone,  and  expect  others  to  follow  suit.” 

In  this  situation,  Gandhi  came  forward  with  his  call  for 
Satyagraha  in  the  event  of  the  Rowlatt  bills  becoming  law. 
The  spectacular  response  to  this  call  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  marked  the  emergence  of  Gandhi  as  the  dominant 
figure  on  the  Indian  political  horizon. 

Soon  after,  a  small  meeting  was  held  at  the  Sabarmati 
ashram.  A  Satyagraha  pledge  was  drafted  by  Gandhi  and  was 
signed  on  February  24,  1919,  by  all  present. 


Satyagraha  in  1919  (Breach  of  Law):  Satyagraha  Pledge 

“Being  conscientiously  of  opinion  that  the  Bills  known  as  the  Indian  Criminal  Law 
(Amendment)  Bill  No.  I  of  1919  and  the  Criminal  Law  (Emergency  Powers)  Bill  No.  LI 
of  1919  are  unjust,  subversive  of  the  principle  of  liberty  and  justice,  and  destructive  of  the 
elementary  rights  of  individuals  on  which  the  safety  of  the  community  as  a  whole  and  the 
State  itself  is  based,  we  solemnly  affirm  that,  in  the  event  of  these  Bills  becoming  law  and 
until  they  are  withdrawn,  we  shall  refuse  civilly  to  obey  these  laws  and  such  other  laws  as 
a  Committee  to  be  hereafter  appointed  may  think  fit  and  we  further  affirm  that  in  this 
struggle  we  will faithfully  follow  truth  and  refrain  from  violence  to  life,  person  or  property.  ” 

—CWMG,  VoL  15,  1965 
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PROM  “PUNJAB  GAZtaE,”  DATED  LAHORE,  MAY  2nd,  1919„ 


HOME  DEPARTMENT. 


JUDICIAL. 

The  hi  May  1919. 

No.  3.1877. — Tile  following. order  of  the  Government  of  India,  Home- 
Department,  is  published  for  general  information  ;  — 

OUMII. 

Whereas  the  Governor-General  in  Council  is  satisfiod  that  a  state  of  open  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  the  Goverijment  exists  in  the  districts  of  .Lahore  and  Ainiitsar  in 
the  Province  of  the  Punjab ;  . . . . 

Now,  therefore,  in  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  by  section  2  of  the  Bengal  State 
Offences  Regulation,  1804;,  the  Goveruor- General  in  Council  is  hereby  pleased  to  suspend  the 
functions  of  the  ordinary  criminal  courts  within  those  districts  in  so  far  as  the  trial  of 
persons  of  the  classes  referred- to  in  the  said  Regulation,  taken  in  arms  in  open  hostility  to  the 
Britlah  Govenimatit,  or  in  the  act  of  opposing  by  force  of  arras  the  authority  of  the  same, 
or  in  the  actual  commission  of  any  overt  act  of  rebellion  against  the  State,  or  in  the  act  of 
openly  aiding  and  abetting  the  enemies  of  the  British  Government  within  the  said  distriots, 
is  concerned,  and  to  establish  Martial  Law  within  the  said  districts. 

The  Governor- General  in  Council  is  also  pleased  to  direct  the  immediate  trial  by 
courts-martial  of  all  persons  owing  allegiance  to  the  British  Gov-ernment,  either  in  oousequenoe 
of  tlieir  having  been  born,  or  of  their  bidng  residents,  within  its  territories  and  under  its 
protection,  who  shall  be  taken  in  arms  in  open  ho.stility  to  the  British  Government  or  in 
the  act  of  opposing  by  force  of  arms  the  authority  of  the  same,  or  in  the  actual  commission' 
of  any  overt  act  of  rebellion  against  the  State,  or  in  the  act  of  opeulj  aiding  and  abetting  the 
enemies  of  the  British  Government  within  any  part  of  the  said  districts. 

J.  H.  DrBOULAY, 

Seeretary  to  the  Government  of  India^  Home  Department. 

Dated  13th  April  1919. 


Extracts  from  the  Punjab  Gazette,  dated  1  May,  1919,  clamping  Martial  Law  in  the  districts  of  Lahore  and  Amritsar 

(courtesy  :  National  Archives,  New  Delhi) 


Gandhi  described  these  biiis  as  “an  unmistakabie  symptom 
of  a  deep  seated  disease  in  the  governing  body.”  Commenting 
on  the  Saryagraha  piedge,  be  wrote: 

“The  step  taken  is  probabiy  the  most  momentous  in 
the  history  of  India,  I  give  my  assurance  that  it  has  not 
been  hastily  taken.  Personally  I  have  passed  many 


sleepless  nights  over  it.  I  have  endeavoured  duly  to 
appreciate  Government’s  position,  but  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  justification  for  the  extraordinary  bills,  I 
have  read  the  Rowlatt  Committee’s  report.  I  have  gone 
through  its  narrative  with  admiration.  It’s  reading  has 
driven  me  to  conclusions  just  the  opposite  of  the 
committee’s.  I  should  conclude  from  the  report  that 
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secret  violence  is  confined  to  isolated  and  very  small 
parts  of  India,  and  to  a  microscopic  body  of  people.  The 
existence  of  such  men  is  truly  a  danger  to  society.  But 
the  passing  of  the  bills,  designed  to  affect  the  whole  of 
India  and  its  people  and  arming  the  Government  with 
powers  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  situation  sought  to 
be  dealt  with,  is  a  greater  danger.  The  committee  utterly 
ignores  the  historical  fact  that  the  millions  in  India  are 
by  nature  the  gentlest  on  earth...” 

Gandhi  could  not  then  think  of  any  other  programme  to 
protest  against  this  Bills: 

“I  myself  felt  at  a  loss  to  discover  how  to  offer  civil 
disobedience  against  the  Rowlatt  Bill  if  it  was  finally 
passed  into  law.  One  could  disobey  it,  if  the  Government 
gave  the  opportunity  for  it.  Failing  that,  could  we 
civilly  disobey  other  laws?  And  if  so,  where  was  the  line 
to  be  drawn  ?” 

Then  suddenly  an  idea  broke  upon  him.  In  the  early 
morning  he  unfolded  his  plan  to  C.  Rajagopalachari: 

“The  idea  came  to  me  last  night  in  a  dream,  that  we 
should  call  upon  the  country  to  observe  a  general 
hartal.  Satyagraha  is  a  process  of  self-purification,  and 
ours  is  a  sacred  fight,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the 
fitness  of  things  that  it  should  be  commenced  with  an 
act  of  self-purification.  Let  all  the  people  of  India, 
therefore,  suspend  their  business  on  that  day  and  observe 
the  day  as  one  for  fasting  and  prayer.” 

On  23  March,  Gandhi  issued  from  Madras  the  programme 
that  was  to  be  observed  throughout  India  on  the  Satyagraha 
Day.  He  said  therein:  “Satyagraha  is  essentially  a  religious 


movement.  It  is  a  process  of  purification  and  penance.  It 
seeks  to  secure  reforms  or  redress  of  grievances  by  self-suffering. 
The  6'*’  of  April  (by  which  time  the  Viceroy  would  have  given 
his  assent  to  the  Act)  should  be  observed  as  a  day  of  humiliation 
and  prayer.”  The  details  of  the  programme  were: 

1 .  A  twenty-four  hours  fast  should  be  observed  bur  not  as 
a  hunger  strike  to  put  any  pressure  on  Government.  It 
is  necessary  discipline  to  fit  Satyagrahis  for  Civil  Dis¬ 
obedience.  For  others,  it  is  a  token  of  the  intensity  of 
their  wounded  feelings. 

2.  All  work  should  be  suspended  on  the  day. 

3.  Public  meetings  should  be  held  and  resolutions  should 
be  passed  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Rowlatt  Act. 

This  was  the  programme  for  the  general  public.  There  was 
a  special  programme  for  the  pledged  Satyagrahis  (six  hundred 
in  Bombay  alone).  They  were  asked  by  the  Satyagraha 
Committee  to  disobey  civilly  the  law  that  applied  to  prohibited 
literature  and  registration  of  newspapers. 

Then  the  National  Week  was  observed  throughout 
India  from  April  6  to  13.  It  began  with  fasting  and  prayer 
and  three  meetings  were  held  during  the  week,  one  for 
demanding  the  repeal  of  the  Rowlatt  Act,  the  other  asking 
for  amends  for  the  Punjab  wrongs,  and  the  third  urging  the 
Government  to  stick  to  its  promise  regarding  the  Khilafat. 
No  hartal  was  advised.  The  people  were  exhorted  to  meditate 
on  the  virtues  of  satya  and  ahimsa  and  prepare  themselves 
for  future  action. 

The  response  was  very  good  throughout  India.  In  most 
places,  there  were  peaceful  hartals,  accompanied  by  fasting 
and  prayer.  Huge  meetings  were  also  held  in  many  places. 
Millions  took  part  in  the  programme. 
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Saiyagraha  Leafhi  Ho,  iS. 

SUNDAY'S  HARTAL. 


ITS  RELIGIOUS  SPIRIT. 


BrOTIIEBS  and  UlSTEUtt, 

To  (leolare  a  k'lrtal  is  no  small  matter.  It  roijuires  strong  roanoiis  to  sup¬ 
port  it.  Let  US'  thoreforo  examine  the  justifioatibn  for  it.  'I'hi-  citizens  of 
Bombay  are  impatient  to  give  some  outward  evidenori  of  their  deep  affection  for 
Mr.  Homiiuan.  They  cAn  provide  it  in  a  striking  manner  by  means  of  hurl  at. 
Everybody’s  feelings  will  bo  tested  thereby.  Mor<wer,  harlal  is  an  ancient 
Indian  institution  for  expressing  national  sorrow  and  we  nan  therefore  demon¬ 
strate  through  Aariaf  our  grief  over  the  deportation  and  hartal  is  the  host 
method  of  marking  onr  strong  disapproval  of  the  action  of  the  (loverninent. 
It  is  a  means,  more  powerful  than  monster  meetings  of  expressing  aattonal 
opinion.  Thus  we  serve  three  purposes  by  hartal  and  all  of  them  are  so  great 
that  we  do  not  expose  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration  in  deidaring  hartal- 

This  much  is  clear  that  none  of  the  purposes  above  named  will  be  server!  if 
suspension  of  business  is  brought  about  through  fear  of  public  opprobrium  or 
physical  pressure.  If  suspension  were  to  bo  brought  about  by  terrorism  and  if 
Mr.  Horniman  came  to  know  it,  he  could  not  but  be  displeased  and  grieved  by 
the  knowledge,  and  such  artificial  hartal  would  fail  to  produce  any  effect  upon, 
the  Hovernment.  Hartal  forcibly  brought  about  cannot  be  considered  Satya- 
grahi  hartal.  In  any  thing  Satyagrahi  there  should  be  purity  of  motive,  moans 
and  end.  1  therefore  hope  that  no  man  or  woman  who  is  imwiliing  to 
suspend  business  will  in  any  way  be  interfered  with,  but  that  he  or  she  will  be 
guaranteed  protection  from.afty  harm  whatsoever.  I  uioald  far  rather  with  that 
people  did  not  tuspend  trusineas  on  Sunday  in  the  oity  of  Bombay  and  that  the 
organitert  were  ezpoie  I  to  ridicule  than  that  force  toat  used  upon  a  tinqleperton 
in  order  to  make  him  suspend  business.  In  order  to  avoid  all  risk  of  commo¬ 
tion  in  Bombay  on  Sunday,  the  ideS;  of  holding  public  meetings  has  been 
discountenanced  and  all  have  been  advised  to  remain  indoors.  As  all 
Satyiigraha  activity  should  be  guided  by  the  religious  spirit,  I  have  suggested  that 
we  should  fast  for  twenty- four  hours  and  devote  the  day  to  religious  contempla¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  members  of  families  including  children 
(iiul  servants  will  take  part  in  the  religious  observance.  Hindus  may  have  Bhag- 
wadgita  read  to  them.  It  takes  four  hours  to  read  through  it  with  clear  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  other  Hindu  religious  books  might  bo  read  in  addition  or  in  place 
of  it.  The  Mahomedans  and  othe.rs  may  have  their  own  scriptures  road  to  them_. 
It  will  bo  a  proper  svay  of  spending  the  day  to  read  the  stories  of  great  Satya- 
graltis  siK-b  as  Pralihul,  ilarishcbandra,  Mirabai,  Imams  Hasan  and  floosein, 
Socrates  and  others.  It  will  be  opportune  also  to  explain  to  family  gatherings 
Mr.  Moriiiman's  title  to  our  affection.  The  chief  thing  to  be  remembered  is 
that  we  may  not  fritter  away  next  Sunday  in  playing  cards,  (Utonrpat, 
gambling  or  in  sheer  laziness,  but  that  it  should  be  so  spent  as  to  make  os  better 
men  and  women  for  national  service.  Better  placed  and  well-to-do  families  will, 
I  hope,  invite  such  of  their  neighbours  as  may  be  poor,  solitary  or  ignorant,  to 
participuU;  in  thi;  religions  devotion.  A  brotherly  spirit  is  cnltivatwl  not  by  words 
but  only  by  deeds. 

Mr.  Motilal  Dahyabbai  Zaveri  of  Ealbodevi  Boad  has  just  dropped  in  and  in 
foniied  me  that  before  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  hartnl  next  Sunday,  he  had 
issued  invilatinns  for  a  wedding  party  on  that  day.  He  also  said  there  wore  many 
such  parties  to  be  given  on  the  same  day.  Mr.  Motilal  was  most  anxious  that  he 
and  bis  friends  should  take  part  in  the  observance.  I  venture  to  advise  that  so 
far  as  the  religious  part  of  the  wedding  ceremonial  was  concerned,  it  should  b*! 
gone  through  without  disturbance,  but  that  dinner  parties  and  other  rejoicings 
might  1h!  postponed  to  Monday.  His  patriotic  affection  for  Mr.  Uomiuian  was 
»och  that  he  iunuwliutely  accoptetl  the  advice  and  I  tender  it  for  the;  a<’(’,eptancu 
of  those  who  may  be  similarly  sitnuted. 

M.  K  GANDHI 

6th  May,  IfllO. 


Saryagraha  Leaflet,  dated  6  May,  1919,  with  Gandhi’s  appeal  for  Hartal  in  Bombay 
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Then  came  the  climax,  the  Jallianwala  Bagh  tragedy.  General 
Dyer  shot  down,  even  according  to  Government  reports,  four 
hundred  helpless,  unarmed  people  and  wounded  about  a 
thousand.  Martial  law,  many  atrocities  and  a  series  of 
humiliating  acts  perpetrated  by  the  military  and  civil  authorities 
followed.  Public  Hoggings,  crawling  orders,  summary  trials 
went  on.  A  reign  ol  terror  darkened  Punjab  for  months 
together.  To  add  to  this,  there  were  fifty-one  death  sentences 
passed  in  Punjab  alone,  a  couple  of  hundred  were  sentenced  to 
long  terms  of  imprisonment  and  several  people  were  deported. 
Some  of  these  events  had  their  own  effect  on  Gandhi’s  mind. 
On  18  April  1919,  he  suspended  the  movement  because 
mob-violence  had  broken  out  for  some  reason  or  other.  He 
also  wished  to  stop  the  severe  repression  to  which  the 
Government  resorted  on  the  excuse  that  violence  had  broken 
out.  The  statement  he  issued  on  this  occasion  says: 

“I  have  greater  faith  in  Satyagraha  than  before.  It  is 
my  perception  of  the  law  of  Satyagraha,  which  impels 
me  to  suggest  the  suspension...  Our  Satyagraha  must, 
therefore,  now  consist  in  ceaselessly  helping  the 
authorities  in  all  the  ways  available  to  us  as  Satyagraha 
to  restore  order  and  curb  lawlessness...  We  must 
fearlessly  spread  the  doctrine  of  satya  and  ahimsa  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  able  to  undertake 
mass  Satyagraha...” 

However,  the  fate  of  the  Rowlatt  Act,  for  the  withdrawal 
of  which  the  movement  had  been  launched,  had  been  already 
sealed.  One  of  the  bills  never  became  law,  and  that  which 
became  law,  never  came  into  force.  It  was  already  a  dead 
letter. 

This  was  the  first  Satyagraha  on  a  nation-wide  scale.  The 
whole  of  India  was  the  field  of  operations. 


During  the  war,  the  British  Prime  Minister  had  promised 
to  offer  favourable  peace  terms  to  Turkey,  which  would  keep 
the  Khilafat  inviolate  and  which  would  not  allow  Muslim 
territories  in  Arabia  and  the  Middle  East  to  pass  under  a  non- 
Muslim  authority.  But  in  the  peace  terms  with  Turkey  published 
on  14  May  1 920,  all  promises  were  thrown  to  the  winds,  and 
the  Viceroy  came  out  with  a  statement  exhorting  Muslims  to 
accept  things  with  resignation.  But  Muslim  opposition  was 
growing  steadily,  and  when  the  leaders  saw  that  it  was  useless 
to  approach  the  British  Government  with  petitions  and  prayers, 
they  decided  to  follow  the  lead  of  Gandhi,  and  take  to  non¬ 
cooperation,  the  only  alternative  to  armed  revolt. 

Thus  the  Punjab  and  the  Khilafat  wrongs  and  the  extreme 
unwillingness  of  the  British  to  part  with  power  were  egging 
people  on  to  further  action. 

Meanwhile,  Gandhi  was  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
people. 

He  told  the  people  plainly,  “I  say,  do  not  return  madness 
with  madness,  but  return  madness  with  sanity  and  the  whole 
situation  will  be  yours!” 

In  the  meanwhile,  Gandhi  had  become  the  ptesident  of 
the  All  India  Home  Rule  League.  Its  name  was  changed  to 
‘Swaraj  Sabha’.  A  fourfold  plan  of  constructive  work  was  to 
be  carried  out  through  the  Sabha.  Hindu-Muslim  unity, 
spread  of  swadeshi  including  the  use  of  charkha,  spread  of 
Hindustani  as  the  lingua  franca  of  India,  and  the  formation 
of  linguistic  provinces  were  the  items  he  proposed  to  the 
Sabha. 

The  Hunter  Gommittee  Report,  an  eyewash  on  the  Punjab 
wrongs,  was  published  on  28  May.  Two  days  later,  the 
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A.I.C.C.  met  at  Banaras  and  decided  to  convene  a  special 
session  of  the  Congress  in  Calcutta  in  September. 

Historians  and  commentators  have  observed  that  there 
was  a  qualitative  change  in  the  attitude  of  Indians  vis-a-vis 
the  British  from  1920  onwards.  While  there  had  previously 
been  mostly  fear  and  submission,  albeit  mixed  with  enormous 
resentment,  a  new  attitude  of  quiet  challenge  became 
perceptible,  to  the  oft-expressed  exasperation  of  British  rulers 
and  administrators.  And  Gandhi  had  played  a  pivotal  role  in 
contributing  to  this  change  of  atmosphere,  more  by  personal 
example,  than  through  his  writings  and  speeches.  Furthermore, 
the  emergence  of  a  group  of  dedicated  disciples  was  another 
important  factor,  for  it  demonstrated  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  be  a  Mahatma  in  order  to  be  courageous,  and  to  brave  the 
lathis  of  the  colonial  police.  These  disciples  served  as 
intermediaries  between  Gandhi  and  the  mass  of  the  Indian 
people,  and  they  exemplified,  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter,  the 
advent  of  a  new  type  of  individual,  capable  of  sacrificing 
himself  for  the  cause  of  the  nation  without  seeking  personal 
reward. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  quote  Gandhi’s  own 
words  in  a  letter  to  the  Viceroy,  written  on  1  August  1920, 
protesting  the  exoneration  of  the  butcher  of  Jallianwala  Bagh, 
General  Dyer.  This  one  act  overnight  transformed  Gandhi 
from  a  loyal  supporter  to  a  rebel,  for  now  he  lost  his  confidence 
in  the  British  sense  of  social  justice: 

“Your  Excellency’s  light-hearted  treatment  of  official 
crime,  your  exoneration  of  Sir  Michael  O’Dwyer,  Mr. 
Montagu’s  dispatch  and,  above  all,  the  shameful 
ignorance  of  the  Punjab  events  and  the  callous  disregard 
of  the  feelings  of  Indians  betrayed  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  have  filled  me  with  the  gravest  misgivings 


regarding  the  future  of  the  Empire,  have  estranged  me 
completely  from  the  present  Government,  and  have 
disabled  me  from  rendering,  as  I  have  hitherto  whole¬ 
heartedly  rendered,  my  loyal  co-operation.  In  my 
humble  opinion  the  ordinary  method  of  agitating  by 
way  of  petitions,  deputations,  and  the  like  is  no  remedy 
for  moving  to  repentance  a  Government  so  hopelessly 
indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  its  charge  as  the  Government 
of  India  has  proved  to  be. 

“In  European  countries  condemnation  of  such 
grievous  wrongs  as  the  Khilalat  and  the  Punjab  would 
have  resulted  in  a  bloody  revolution  by  the  people. 
They  would  have  resisted,  at  all  costs,  national 
emasculation.  Half  of  India  is  too  weak  to  offer  violent 
resistance,  and  the  other  half  is  unwilling  to  do  so.  I 
have  therefore  ventured  to  suggest  the  remedy  of  non- 
co-operation,  which  enables  those  who  wish  to  dissociate 
themselves  from  Government,  and  which,  if  unattended 
by  violence  and  undertaken  in  an  ordered  manner, 
must  compel  it  to  retrace  its  steps  and  undo  the  wrongs 
committed;  but,  whilst  I  pursue  the  policy  of  non-co- 
operation,  in  so  far  as  I  can  carry  the  people  with  me, 

I  shall  not  lose  hope  that  you  will  yet  see  your  way  to 
do  justice...” 

Gandhi  announced  the  inauguration  of  the  non-violent 
non-coopetation  movement  on  the  1st  ol  August  1920,  as 
contemplated  by  the  Khilafat  Committee  in  June.  While 
writing  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  nation-wide 
Satyagraha,  he  wrote  in  the  Young  India.  “The  first  of  August 
will  be  as  important  an  event  in  the  history  of  India  as  was 
the  6th  of  April  last  year.  The  6rh  of  April  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Rowlatt  Act...  It  must  be  clear 
to  anyone  that  the  power  that  wrests  justice  from  any  unwilling 
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Then  the  Special  Session  of  the 
Congress  on  the  4  September  1920, 
passed  the  non-cooperation  resolution 
by  1886  to  884  votes.  The  objects 
were  declared — to  get  redress  for  the 


injustice  done  to  the  Punjab  and  the  Khilafat  and  the 
establishment  of  swaraj. 

As  Jawaharlal  Nehru  who  was  present  at  the  session  had 
recorded: 

“The  Amritsar  Congress  was  the  first  Gandhi  Congress. 
LokmanyaTilakwas  also  present  and  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  deliberations,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it  that  the 
majority  of  the  delegates,  and  even  more  so  the  great  crowds 
outside,  looked  to  Gandhi  for  leadership.  The  slogan  Mahatma 
Gandhi  ki began  to  dominate  the  Indian  political  horizon.” 

Gandhi  acquired  this  position  in  1920  because  he  fulfilled 
a  major  need  of  the  political  situation  in  India.  He  had  a 
strategy  to  give  expression  to  people’s  anger  against  the 
Government  for  its  arrogant  disregard  of  their  wishes. 


Amritsar  Congress  (1919): 
Lokmanya  Tilak,  Mocilal  Nehru, 
Swami  Shraddanand,  Annie  Besant, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya, 
Ali  Brothers  and  many  other  prominent 
leaders  attended  the  Congress  session 


Government. .  .is  the  power  of  Satyagraha,  whether  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  civil  disobedience  or  non-cooperation. .  .As  in 
the  past,  the  commencement  is  to  be  marked  by  fasting  and 
prayer. .  .suspension  of  business  and  [by]  meetings  to  pass 
tesolutions  praying  for  revision  of  the  peace  terms  and  justice 
for  the  Punjab  and  inculcating  non-cooperation  until  justice 
has  been  done.  The  giving  up  of  titles. . .  should  also  commence 
Irom  the  first  of  August. 


“But  the  greatest  thing  in  this  campaign  of  non-co- 
operation  is  to  evolve  order,  discipline,  co-operation  among 
the  people,  co-ordination  among  the  wotkers.  Effective  non- 
co-operation  depends  upon  complete  organization.” 


The  Gongress  put  its  seal  on  this  position  by  accepting 
Gandhi’s  call  for  non-cooperation  with  the  Government,  first 
at  its  special  session  in  Calcutta  in  September  1920,  and  then 
at  its  regular  session  in  December, 

1920.  In  the  Amritsar  Congress  held 
in  December  1919,  it  had  become 
clear  as  crystal  that  Gandhi  had 
emerged  as  the  most  important 
political  figure  on  the  Indian  politics. 
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Gandhi,  for  the  first  time,  entered  the  Congress 
organization  and  immediately  brought  about  a  complete 
change  in  its  constitution.  He  made  it  a  democratic  and  a 
mass  organization.  Democratic  it  had  been  previously;  but 
it  had  so  far  been  limited  in  franchise  and  restricted  to  the 
upper  classes.  Now  the  peasants  rolled  in  and,  in  its  new 
garb,  it  began  to  assume  the  look  of  a  vast  agrarian 
organization  with  a  strong  sprinkling  of  the  middle  classes. 
This  agrarian  character  was  to  grow.  Industrial  workers  also 
came  in  but  as  individuals  and  not  in  their  separate  organized 
capacity. 

Action  was  to  be  the  basis  and  the  objective  of  this 
organization,  based  on  peaceful  methods.  Thus  lar  the 
alternatives  had  been  just  talking  and  passing  resolutions,  ot 
terrorist  activity.  Both  of  these  were  set  aside  and  terrorism 
was  especially  condemned  as  opposed  to  the  basic  policy  of 
the  Congress.  A  new  technique  of  action  was  evolved  which, 
though  perfectly  peaceful,  yet  implied  non-submission  to 
what  was  considered  wrong  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  willing 
acceptance  of  the  pain  and  suffering  involved  in  this.  Gandhi 
was  an  odd  kind  of  pacifist,  for  he  was  an  activist  full  of 
dynamic  energy.  There  was  no  submission  in  him  to  fate  ot 
anything  that  he  considered  evil;  he  was  full  of  resistance, 
though  this  was  peaceful  and  courteous. 

The  call  of  action  was  two-fold.  There  was,  of  course,  the 
action  involved  in  challenging  and  resisting  foreign  rule; 
there  was  also  the  action  which  led  us  to  fight  our  own  social 
evils.  Apart  from  the  fundamental  objective  of  the  Congress — 
the  freedom  of  India — and  the  method  of  peaceful  action, 
the  principal  planks  of  the  Congress  were  national  unity, 
which  involved  the  solution  of  the  minority  problem,  and  the 
raising  of  the  depressed  classes  and  the  ending  of  the  curse  of 
untouchability. 


Realizing  that  the  main  props  of  British  rule  were  fear, 
prestige,  the  co-operation,  willing  or  unwilling  of  the  people, 
and  certain  classes  whose  vested  interests  were  centred  in 
British  rule,  Gandhi  attacked  these  foundations.  Titles  were 
to  be  given  up  and  though  the  title-holders  responded  to 
this  only  in  small  measure,  the  popular  respect  lor  these 
British-given  titles  disappeared  and  they  became  symbols  of 
degradation.  New  standards  and  values  were  set  up,  and  the 
pomp  and  splendout  of  the  viceregal  court  and  the  princes, 
which  used  to  impress  so  much,  suddenly  appeared  supremely 
ridiculous  and  vulgar  and  rather  shameful,  surrounded  as 
they  were  by  the  poverty  and  misery  of  the  people.  Rich 
men  were  not  so  anxious  to  flaunt  their  riches;  outwardly  at 
least,  many  of  them  adopted  simpler  ways,  and  in  their 
dress,  became  almost  indistinguishable  from  humbler  folk. 

When  Gandhi  assumed  leadership  of  the  nationalist 
movement  in  1919,  he  desctibed  Satyagraha  in  terms  of  a 
metaphor  that  likened  it  to  “a  banyan  tree  with  innumerable 
branches.”  He  begins  with  a  warning  to  each  of  us;  we  must 
continually  remind  ourselves  of  our  fallibility  by  recognizing 
our  limitations.  Human  understanding  is  always  imperfect 
and  thus  incapable  ol  possessing  absolute  truth.  We  may 
believe  in  truth  or  in  God,  or,  as  Gandhi  did,  in  Truth  as 
God.  But  we  cannot  possess  complete  knowledge  of  either 
and  “the  claim  to  infallibility  would  always  be  a  most  dangerous 
claim  to  make.” 

Thus  mass  Satyagraha  is  no  longer  a  novelty  nor  an 
unknown  weapon,  nor  is  it  a  voyage  upon  unchartered  seas. 
Even  in  1919  (Young  India,  5  November)  Gandhi  said:  “In 
my  opinion,  the  beauty  and  efficacy  of  Satyagraha  are  so 
great  and  the  doctrine  so  simple  that  it  can  be  preached 
even  to  children.  It  was  preached  by  me  to  thousands  of 
men,  women  and  children  commonly  called  indentured 
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Indians  (in  South  Africa)  with  excellent  results.”  Again,  he 
wrote  [Young  India,  10-3-1920):  “And  whether  one  takes 
the  Satyagraha  pledge  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  spirit  of  Satyagraha  has  pervaded  the  masses. ”A  vigilant, 
scientific  and  successful  application  of  Satyagraha  in  all  fields 
of  life  for  an  unbroken  period  of  at  least  fifty  years  had 
confirmed  Gandhi  in  his  opinion  that  masses  are  amenable 
to  discipline  and  can  wield  the  weapon  in  an  effective 
manner.  He  would  assert:  ‘There  is  no  prima  facie  reason 
why  under  non-violence  the  mass,  if  disciplined,  should  be 
incapable  of  showing  the  discipline  which  in  organized 
warfare,  a  fighting  force  normally  does.’  No  doubt  he  was 
not  fully  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  non-violence  imbibed 
by  the  masses.  But  that  only  meant  that  there  was  necessity 
and  scope  for  further  improvement  and  fot  better  mass 
education  along  those  lines. 

Gandhi  caught  the  attention  of  the  majority  of  the 
politically  conscious  sections  of  the  Indian  people  in  1919 
because  he  showed  the  path  of  Satyagraha,  which  was  both 
peaceful  and  invisible.  It  was  non-violent  yet  with  a  hitherto 
unheard  of  message  of  fearlessness.  It  was  not  his  non-violence, 
which  was  new,  but  the  message  of  fearlessness.  The  most 
telling  testimony  to  this  is  provided  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
then  a  young  man  of  thirty.  When  he  fitst  read  about  Gandhi’s 
call  for  Satyagraha  in  the  event  of  the  Rowlatt  Bills  becoming 
law,  his  reaction  was  one  of  tremendous  relief: 

“All  of  us  admired  him  for  his  heroic  fight  in  South 
Africa”,  writes  Nehru  while  recalling  his  impression  of  Gandhi 
after  meeting  him  at  the  time  of  the  Lucknow  session  of  the 
Gongress  held  in  the  last  week  of  December  1916,  “but  he 
seemed  very  distant  and  different  and  unpolitical  to  many  of 
us  young  men.  He  refused  to  take  part  in  Congress  or  national 
politics  then  and  confined  himself  to  the  South  African 


Indian  question.  Soon  afterwards  his  adventures  and  victory 
in  Champaran,  on  behalf  of  the  tenants  of  the  planters,  filled 
us  with  enthusiasm.  We  saw  that  he  was  prepared  to  apply  his 
methods  in  India  also  and  they  promised  success. 

“He  sent  us  to  the  villages,  and  the  countryside  hummed 
with  the  activity  of  innumerable  messengers  of  the  new  gospel 
of  action.  The  peasant  was  shaken  up  and  he  began  to  emerge 
from  his  quiescent  shell.  The  effect  on  us  was  different  but 
equally  far-reaching,  for  we  saw,  for  the  first  time  as  it  were, 
the  villager  in  the  intimacy  of  his  mud-hut,  and  with  the  stark 
shadow  of  hunger  always  pursuing  him.  We  learnt  our  Indian 
economics  more  from  these  visits  than  from  books  and  learned 
discourses.  The  emotional  experience  we  had  already  undergone 
was  emphasized  and  confirmed  and  henceforward  there  could 
be  no  going  back  for  us  to  our  old  life  or  our  old  standards, 
howsoever  much  our  views  mighr  change  subsequently.” 

The  crisis  of  leadership,  which  the  Congress  and  the 
country  were  facing  in  1919,  and  which  enabled  Gandhi  to 
ascend  to  the  top  had  not  arisen  all  of  a  sudden.  The  contest 
between  the  so-called  Moderates  and  Extremists  which  then 
ensued  bedeviled  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  finally  led  to  a  serious  split  in  it  in  1907, 
when  its  annual  session  broke  up  in  pandemonium. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
constitutional  refotms  enacted  in  1909  did  not  last  long,  and 
people  were  soon  disillusioned  with  the  working  of  the  new 
legislative  councils  set  up  under  them. 

The  outbteak  of  the  First  World  War  further  augmented 
the  crisis  of  leadership  in  the  Indian  nationalist  movement. 
The  passing  away  of  Gokhale  in  February  1915,  shortly  after 
Gandhi’s  return  from  South  Africa,  accentuated  it. 
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At  this  juncture,  a  man  like  Gandhi  was  essential  for  the 
luture  leadership  of  Indian  nationalism  and,  besides,  he  had 
already  begun  treading  the  path,  which  led  to  that  position. 
That  path  began  not  with  the  Rowlatt  Satyagraha  in  India  in 

1919,  but  with  the  inauguration  of  Satyagraha  or  passive 
resistance,  as  it  was  then  described,  for  the  rights  of  the 
Indian  settlers  in  South  Africa  in  1907.  And  by  1909,  he  had 
become  convinced  that  what  he  was  practicing  in  South 
Africa  had  direct  relevance  to  the  Indian  struggle  for  freedom 
and  nay,  represented  the  only  path  which  could  enable  India 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  self-government. 

As  Gandhi  himself  puts  it  in  his  Autobiography  : 

“I  wanted  to  acquaint  India  with  the  method  I  had  tried 
in  South  Africa,  and  I  desired  to  test  in  India  to  the  extent  to 
which  its  application  might  be  possible.  So  my  companions 
and  I  selected  the  name  ‘Satyagraha  Ashram’,  as  conveying 
both  our  goal  and  our  method  of  service.” 

It  was  Gandhi’s  ‘estimate  of  a  situation’  which  guided  him 
in  all  his  decisions  regarding  when  to  start  and  when  to 
suspend  civil  disobedience.  Thus  his  decision  to  launch  the 
Rowlatt  Satyagraha  in  1919  was  not  only  an  act  of  faith,  but 
was  also  an  act  of  shrewd  strategy.  It  can  be  safely  assumed  that 
Gandhi  too,  had,  actually  expected  some  such  response  on  the 
basis  of  his  understanding  of  the  ‘exigencies  of  the  situation’ 
in  India  in  the  first  quarter  of  1919  and  people’s  anger  at  the 
introduction  of  the  Rowlatt  Bills.  The  same  was  true  of  his 
decision  to  start  the  non-cooperation  movement  on  1  August 

1920,  with  the  sponsorship  of  the  Khilafat  Conference  alone, 
while  the  Congress  was  still  to  consider  his  proposal. 

In  1920,  Gandhi  held  out  the  promise  of  winning  ‘Swaraj 
in  one  year’  provided  people  remain  united,  adopt  Swadeshi 


and  above  all,  adherence  to  truth  and  non-violence  was  the 
most  important  factor  the  people  should  pledge  themselves 
to.  The  whole  country  convulsed  with  expectation  of  an 
immediate  independence.  “Such  an  assurance”,  a  baffled 
Tagore  wrote  in  Gandhi  the  Man  in  the  magazine  Viswabharati 
Quarterly,  “coming  from  a  great  personality,  produced  a  frenzy 
of  hope  even  in  those  who  were  ordinarily  sober  in  their 
calculation  of  worldly  benefits;  and  they  angrily  argued  with 
me  that  in  this  particular  case  it  was  not  a  question  of  logic, 
but  of  a  spiritual  phenomenon  that  had  a  mysterious  influence 
and  miraculous  power  of  prescience... 

“We  who  glorify  our  tendency  to  ignore  reason,  installing 
in  its  place  blind  faith,  valuing  it  as  spiritual,  are  ever  paying 
for  its  cost  with  the  obscuration  of  our  mind  and  destiny.  I 
blamed  Mahatmaji  for  exploiting  this  irrational  force  of 
credulity  in  our  people,  which  might  have  had  a  quick  result 
in  a  superstructure,  while  sapping  the  foundation.  Thus  began 
my  estimate  of  Mahatmaji,  as  the  guide  of  our  nation,  and  it 
is  fortunate  for  me  that  it  did  not  end  there.” 

But  as  the  events  unfolded,  before  his  very  eyes,  Gurudev’s 
estimation  of  Gandhi  too  underwent  a  great  change.  He  was 
now  full  of  appreciation  in  his  subsequent  evaluation  of  the 
man  he  described  as  the  Mahatma.  “This  endeavour  has 
enriched  and  mellowed  his  personality  and  revealed  what  was 
truly  significant  in  his  genius.  I  have  since  learnt  to  understand 
him,  as  I  would  understand  an  artist,  not  by  the  theories  and 
fantasies  of  the  creed  he  may  profess,  but  by  that  expression 
in  his  practice  which  gives  evidence  to  the  uniqueness  of  his 
mind.  In  that  only  true  perspective,  as  I  watch  him,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  effectiveness  of  his  humanity. 

“An  ascetic  himself,  he  does  not  frown  on  the  joys  of  others, 
but  works  for  the  enlivening  of  their  existence  day  and  night. 
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He  exalts  poverty  in  his  own  life,  but  no  man  in  India  has 
striven  more  assiduously  than  he  for  the  material  welfare  of  his 
people.  A  reformer  with  the  zeal  of  a  revolutionary,  he  imposes 
severe  restraints  on  the  very  passions  he  provokes.  Something 
of  an  idolator  and  also  an  iconoclast,  he  leaves  the  old  gods 
in  their  dusty  niches  of  sanctity  and  simply  lures  the  old 
worship  to  better  and  more  humane  purposes.  Professing  his 
adherence  to  the  caste  system,  he  launches  his  firmest  attack 
against  it  where  it  keeps  its  strongest  guards,  and  yet  he  has 


hardly  suffered  from  popular  disapprobation  as  would  have 
been  the  case  with  a  lesser  man  who  would  have  much  less 
power  to  be  effective  in  his  efforts.” 

The  non-cooperation  movement  was  formally  started  in 
1921.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  had  a  very  wide  response  all 
over  the  country,  betokening  a  general  mass  awakening,  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  which  was  a  revelation,  both  to  the 
people  and  to  the  government. 


Meeting  of  the  great  minds:  Gurudev  and  the  Mahatma  in  Santiniketan,1940 
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Volunteer’s  Pledge  :  Ahmedabad  Congress 

‘‘With  God  as  witness,  I  solemnly  declare  that, 

1.  1  wish  to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Volunteer  Corps. 

2.  So  long  as  I  remain  a  member  of  the  Corps,  I  shall  remain  non-violent  in  word  and  deed 
and  shall  earnestly  endeavour  to  be  non-violent  in  intent,  since  I  believe  that,  as  India  is 
circumstanced,  non-violence  alone  can  help  the  Khilafat  and  the  Punjab  and  result  in  the 
attainment  of  swaraj  and  consolidation  of  unity  among  all  the  races  and  communities  of 
India  whether  Hindu,  Mussulman,  Sikh,  Parsi,  Christian  or  Jew. 

3.  I  believe  in  and  shall  endeavour  always  to  promote  such  unity. 

4.  I  believe  in  swadeshi  as  essential  for  India’s  economic,  political  and  moral  salvation,  and 
shall  use  hand-spun  and  hand-woven  khaddar  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  cloth. 

5.  As  a  Hindu  I  believe  in  the  justice  and  necessity  of  removing  the  evil  of  untouchability  and 
shall,  on  all  possible  occasions,  seek  personal  contact  with  and  endeavour  to  render  service 
to  the  submerged  classes. 

6.  I  shall  carry  out  the  instructions  of  my  superior  officers  and  all  the  regidations,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  this  pledge,  prescribed  by  the  Volunteer  Board  or  the  Working 
Committee  or  any  other  agency  established  by  the  Congress. 

7.  lam  prepared  to  suffer  imprisonment,  assault  or  even  death  for  the  sake  of  my  religion  and 
my  country  without  resentment. 

8.  In  the  event  of  my  imprisonment,  I  shall  not  claim  fom  the  Congress  any  support  for  my 
family  or  dependents.  ” 

— CWMG,  Vol.  22,  1966 


In  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  Ahmedabad  Congress 
to  take  up  mass  civil  disobedience,  Gandhi  began  preparations 
to  launch  an  intense  no-tax  campaign  in  the  Bardoli  taluk  of 
Surat  District.  Gandhi  wrote,  on  1  February  1922,  a  long  and 
comprehensive  letter  to  the  Viceroy  informing  him  of  his 
intention  to  start  a  no-tax  campaign  in  Bardoli,  since  all  other 
form  of  getting  redress  had  failed: 

“Bardoli  is  a  small  tahsil  in  the  Surat  District  in  the 


Bombay  Presidency,  having  a  population  of  about  87,000  all 
told. 

“On  the  29th  ultimo  it  decided  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.Vithalbhai  Patel  to  embark  on  mass  civil  disobedience, 
having  proved  its  fitness  for  it  in  terms  of  the  resolution  3  of 
the  All-India  Congress  Committee  which  met  at  Delhi  during 
the  first  week  of  November  last.  But  as  I  am  perhaps  chiefly 
responsible  for  Bardoli’s  decision,  I  owe  it  to  your  Excellency 
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and  the  public  to  explain  the  situation  under  which  the 
decision  has  been  taken. 

“It  was  intended  under  the  resolution  of  the  All-India 
Congress  Committee,  before  referred  to,  to  make  Bardoli  the 
first  unit  for  mass  civil  disobedience  in  order  to  mark  the 
national  revolt  against  the  Government  for  its  refusal  to 
appreciate  India’s  resolve  regarding  the  Khilafat,  the  Punjab 
and  Swaraj. 

“Then  followed  the  rioting  on  the  17th  November  last  in 
Bombay,  resulting  in  the  postponement  of  the  step 
contemplated  at  Bardoli. 

“Meanwhile  repression  of  a  virulent  type  has  taken  place 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Government  of  India  in  Bengal, 
Assam,  the  United  Provinces,  the  Punjab,  the  Province  of 
Delhi  and,  in  a  way,  in  Bihar  and  Orissa  and  elsewhere.  I 
know  that  you  nave  objected  to  the  use  of  the  word 
‘repression’  for  describing  the  action  of  the  authorities  in 
these  provinces.  In  my  opinion  when  action  is  taken  which 
is  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  a  situation,  it  is 
undoubtedly  repression.  The  looting  of  property,  assaults  on 
innocent  people,  the  brutal  treatment  of  prisoners  in  the 
jails  including  flogging  can  in  no  sense  be  described  as  legal, 
civilized  or  in  any  way  necessary.  This  official  lawlessness 
cannot  be  described  by  any  other  term  but  lawless  repression. 
Intimidation  by  non-co-operators  or  their  sympathizers  to  a 
certain  extent  in  connection  with  hartals  and  picketing  may 
be  admitted  but  in  no  case  can  it  be  held  to  justify  the 
wholesale  suppression  of  peaceful  volunteering  or  equally 
peaceful  public  meetings  under  a  distorted  use  of  an 
extraordinary  law  which  was  passed  in  order  to  deal  with 
activities  which  were  manifestly  violent  both  in  intention 
and  action,  nor  is  it  possible  to  designate  as  otherwise  than 


repression,  action  taken  against  innocent  people  under  what 
has  appeared  to  many  of  us  an  illegal  use  of  the  ordinary 
law,  nor  again  can  the  administrative  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  under  a  law  that  is  under  promise  of 
repeal  be  regarded  as  anything  but  repression. 

“The  immediate  task  before  the  country,  therefore,  is  to 
rescue  from  paralysis  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
association  and  freedom  of  the  Press.  In  the  present  mood 
of  the  Government  of  India  and  in  the  present  unprepared 
state  of  the  country  in  respect  of  complete  control  of  the 
forces  of  violence,  non-co-operators  were  unwilling  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  Malaviya  Conference  whose  object 
was  to  induce  Your  Excellency  to  convene  a  round  table 
conference.  But  as  I  was  anxious  to  avoid  all  avoidable 
suffering,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  advising  the  Working 
Committee  of  the  Congress  to  accept  the  recommendations 
of  that  Conference.  Although  in  my  opinion  the  terms  were 
quite  in  keeping  with  your  own  requirements  as  I  understood 
them  through  your  Calcutta  speech  and  otherwise,  you  have 
summarily  rejected  the  proposal. 

“In  the  circumstances,  there  is  nothing  before  the  country 
but  to  adopt  some  non-violent  method  for  the  enforcement 
of  its  demands  including  the  elementary  rights  of  free  speech, 
free  association  and  free  Press... 

“...If  you  can  see  your  way  to  make  the  necessary  declaration 
within  seven  days  of  the  date  of  publication  of  this  manifesto, 
I  shall  be  prepared  to  advise  postponement  of  civil  disobedience 
of  an  aggressive  character,  till  the  imprisoned  workers  have, 
after  their  discharge,  reviewed  the  whole  situation  and 
considered  the  position  de  novo.  It  the  Government  makes 
the  requested  declaration  I  shall  regard  it  as  an  honest  desire 
on  its  part  to  give  effect  to  public  opinion  and  shall  therefore 
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have  no  hesitation  in  advising  the  country  to  be  engaged  in 
further  moulding  public  opinion  without  violent  restraint 
from  either  side  and  trust  to  its  working  to  secure  the  fulfilment 
of  its  unalterable  demands. ...” 

Government  promptly  issued  a  communication  on  6 
February  1922,  justifying  that  its  repressive  policy  is  only  the 
result  of  the  ‘prevailing  lawlessness.’ 

The  ultimatum  and  the  rejoinder 
were  sent  from  Bardoli  where 
Gandhi  had  gone  to  lead  the 
campaign.  The  country  was  agog. 

Scarcely  had  the  rejoinder  been 
despatched,  when  on  February  8, 
the  morning  papers  conveyed  the 
news  of  the  disturbances  three  days 
earlier  at  Chauri  Chaura,  a  village 
in  Gorakhpur  district,  U.P.  During 
a  procession  at  Chauri  Chaura,  or 
rather  after  the  procession  had 
passed,  some  srragglers  were 
interfered  with  and  abused  by  the 
constables.  Trouble  started,  and  the 
constables  opened  fire,  and  when 
they  exhausted  their  ammunition, 
they  retired  to  the  Police  Station. 

The  mob  set  fire  to  the  station, 
where  twenty-two  constables  were  burnt  alive.  Gandhi  was 
profoundly  shocked. 

Gandhi  decided  to  scrap  the  plan  of  mass  campaign.  The 
situation  was  complicated,  as  only  a  few  days  earlier,  he  had 
sent  his  ultimatum  to  the  Viceroy.  How  could  he  retract  it 
without  making  his  programme  look  ridiculous?  “Satan,” 


said  he,  “forbade  it.”  Realizing  that  the  “Satan’s”  voice  was  the 
voice  of  pride,  he  decided  to  retract  the  ultimatum. 

On  February  1 1,  he  put  his  “doubts  and  troubles”  before 
the  members  of  the  Working  Committee.  They  did  not  agree 
with  him,  but  at  his  request,  it  was  decided  to  cancel  the 
programme  of  mass  civil  disobedience  and  to  substitute  it,  a 
constructive  programme  of  spinning,  temperance,  reform 
and  educational  activities. 


Gandhi  justified  the  reversal  of  civil  disobedience 
programme,  as  quoted  in  the  hooV  Mahatma  Gandhi :  Reflections 
of  his  life  and  work  by  S.  Radhakrishnan: 

“Let  the  opponent  glory  in  our  humiliation  and  so-called 
defeat.  It  is  better  to  be  charged  with  cowardice  than  to  be 
guilty  of  denial  of  our  oath.  It  is  million  times  better  than 


A  newspaper  cartoon  depicting  suspension  of  Civil  Disobedience 
Movement  after  the  Chauri  Chaura  incident 
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that  I  should  act  insincerely  towards  myself. .  I  know  that 

the  drastic  reversal  of  practically  the  whole  of  the  aggressive 
programme  may  be  politically  unsound  and  unwise  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  is  religiously  right.” 

Gandhi  imposed  on  himsell  a  five-day  fast  on  February 
12.  On  the  I6th  there  appeared  in  Young  India,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  human  documents  ever  written: 

“God  has  been  abundantly  kind  to  me.  He  has  warned  me 
the  third  time  that  there  is  not  as  yet  in  India  that  non-violent 
and  truthful  atmosphere  which  alone  can  justify  mass 
disobedience,  which  can  be  at  all  described  as  civil,  which 
means  gentle,  ttuthful,  humble,  knowing,  wilful  yet  loving, 
never  criminal  and  hateful. 

“It  is  claimed  that  no  non-co-operation  volunteer  had  a 
hand  in  the  brutality  and  that  the  mob  had  not  only  the 
immediate  provocation  but  they  had  also  general  knowledge  of 
the  high-handed  tyranny  of  the  police  in  that  district.  No 
provocation  can  possibly  justify  the  brutal  murder  of  men  who 
had  been  rendered  defenceless  and  who  had  virtually  thrown 
themselves  on  the  mercy  of  the  mob.  And  when  India  claims 
to  be  non-violent  and  hopes  to  mount  the  throne  of  liberty 
through  non-violent  means,  mob  violence  even  in  answer  to 
grave  provocation  is  a  bad  augury.  Suppose  the  non-violent 
disobedience  of  Batdoli  was  permitted  by  God  to  succeed,  the 
India  Government  had  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  victors  of 
Bardoli,  who  would  control  the  unruly  element  that  must  be 
expected  to  perpetuate  inhumanity  upon  due  provocation? 
Non-violent  attainment  of  self-government  presupposes  a  non¬ 
violent  control  over  the  violent  elements  in  the  country.  Non¬ 
violent  non-co-operators  can  only  succeed  when  they  have 
succeeded  in  attaining  control  over  the  hooligans  of  India,  in 
other  words,  when  the  latter  have  also  learnt  patriotically  or 


religiously  to  refrain  from  their  violent  activities  at  least  while 
the  campaign  of  non-co-operation  is  going  on.  The  tragedy  at 
Chatiri  Ghaura,  therefore,  roused  me  thoroughly.” 

Gandhi  was  charged  with  an  offence  for  his  articles  in  the 
You?ig  India  of  September  29,  December  15,  1921  and 
February  23,  1922.  The  articles  were:  ‘Tampering  with 
Loyalty’.  ‘The  Puzzle  and  its  Solution’.  ‘Shaking  the  Manes.’ 
He  and  his  colleagues  were  tried  for  the  offence  on  March  18, 
1922  at  the  Circuit  House  at  Shahi  Bag  in  Ahmedabad.  They 
were  charged  with  attempting  to  excite  disaffection  towards 
His  Majesty’s  government. 

Gandhi  then  read  out  this  written  statement: 

“I  owe  it  perhaps  to  the  Indian  public  and  to  the  public  in 
England,  to  placate  which  this  prosecution  is  mainly  taken 
up,  that  I  should  explain  why  from  a  staunch  loyalist  and  co- 
opetatot,  I  have  become  an  uncompromising  disaffectionist 
and  non-co-operator.  To  the  court  too  I  should  say  why  I 
plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  promoting  disaffection  towards 
the  Govetnment  established  by  law  in  India. 

“My  public  life  began  in  1893  in  South  Africa  in  troubled 
weather.  My  first  contact  with  the  British  authority  in  that 
country  was  not  of  a  happy  character.  I  discovered  that  as  a 
man  and  an  Indian,  I  had  no  rights.  More  correctly,  I 
discovered  that  I  had  no  rights  as  a  man  because  I  was  an 
Indian. 

“But  I  was  not  baffled.  I  thought  that  this  treatment  of 
Indians  was  an  exctescence  upon  a  system  that  was  inttinsically 
and  mainly  good.  I  gave  the  Government  my  voluntary  and 
hearty  co-operation,  criticizing  it  freely  where  I  felt  it  was 
faulty  but  never  wishing  its  destruction. 
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“Consequently  when  the  existence  of  the  empire  was 
threatened  in  1899  by  the  Boer  challenge,  I  offered  my 
services  to  it,  raised  a  volunteer  ambulance  corps  and  served 
at  several  actions  that  took  place  for  the  relief  of  Ladysmith. 
Similarly  in  1906,  at  the  time  of  the  Zulu  revolt,  I  raised  a 
stretcher-bearer  party  and  served  till  the  end  of  the  ‘rebellion.’ 
On  both  these  occasions  I  received  medals  and  was  even 
mentioned  in  despatches.  For  my  work  in  South  Africa  I 
was  given  by  Lord  Hardinge  a  Kaisar-i-Hind  gold  medal. 
When  the  war  broke  out  in  1914  between  England  and 
Germany,  I  raised  a  volunteer  ambulance  corps  in  London, 
consisting  of  the  then  resident  Indians  in  London,  chiefly 
the  students.  Its  work  was  acknowledged  by  the  authorities 
to  be  valuable.  Lastly,  in  India  when  a  special  appeal  was 
made  at  the  War  Conference  in  Delhi  in  1918  by  Lord 
Chelmsford  for  recruits,  I  struggled  at  the  cost  of  my  health 
to  raise  a  corps  in  Kheda,  and  the  response  was  being  made 
when  the  hostilities  ceased  and  orders  were  received  that  no 
more  recruits  were  wanted.  In  all  these  efforts  at  service,  I 
was  actuated  by  the  belief  that  it  was  possible  by  such  services 
to  gain  a  status  of  full  equality  in  the  empire  for  my 
countrymen. 

“The  first  shock  came  in  the  shape  of  the  Rowlatt  Act — 
a  law  designed  to  rob  the  people  of  all  real  freedom.  I  felt 
called  upon  to  lead  an  intensive  agitation  against  it.  Then 
followed  the  Punjab  horrors  beginning  with  the  massacre  at 
Jallianwala  Bagh  and  culminating  in  crawling  orders,  public 
floggings  and  other  indescribable  humiliations.  I  discovered 
too  that  the  plighted  word  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  the 
Musalmans  of  India  regarding  the  integrity  of  Turkey  and  the 
holy  places  of  Islam  was  not  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  But  in  spite 
of  the  forebodings  and  the  grave  warnings  of  friends,  at  the 
Amritsar  Congress  in  1919,  I  fought  for  co-operation  and 
working  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  reforms,  hoping  that  the 


Prime  Minister  would  redeem  his  promise  to  Indian 
Musalmans,  that  the  Punjab  wound  would  be  healed,  and 
that  the  reforms,  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  though  they 
were,  marked  a  new  era  of  hope  in  the  life  of  India. 

“But  all  that  hope  was  shattered.  The  Klrilafat  promise  was 
not  to  be  redeemed.  The  Punjab  crime  was  whitewashed  and 
most  culprits  went  not  only  unpunished  but  remained  in 
service  and  some  continued  to  draw  pensions  from  the  Indian 
revenue  and  in  some  cases  were  even  rewarded.  I  saw  too  that 
not  only  did  the  reforms  not  mark  a  change  of  heart,  but  they 
were  only  a  method  of  further  draining  India  of  her  wealth 
and  of  prolonging  her  servitude. 

“I  came  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  British 
connection  had  made  India  more  helpless  than  she  ever  was 
before,  politically  and  economically.  A  disarmed  India  has  no 
power  of  resistance  against  any  aggressor  if  she  wanted  to 
engage  in  an  armed  conflict  with  him.  So  much  is  this  the 
case  that  some  of  our  best  men  consider  that  India  must  take 
generations  before  she  can  achieve  the  dominion  status.  She 
has  become  so  poor  that  she  has  little  power  of  resisting 
famines.  Before  the  British  advent,  India  spun  and  wove  in 
her  millions  of  cottages,  just  the  supplement  she  needed  for 
adding  to  her  meagre  agricultural  resources.  This  cottage 
industry,  so  vital  for  India’s  existence,  has  been  ruined  by 
incredibly  heartless  and  inhuman  processes  as  described  by 
English  witnesses.  Little  do  the  town  dwellers  know  how  the 
semi-starved  masses  of  India  are  slowly  sinking  to  lifelessness. 
Little  do  they  know  that  their  miserable  comfort  represents 
the  brokerage  they  get  for  their  work  they  do  for  the  foreign 
exploiter,  that  the  profits  and  the  brokerage  are  sucked  from 
the  masses.  Little  do  they  realize  that  the  Government 
established  by  law  in  British  India  is  carried  on  for  this 
exploitation  of  the  masses.  No  sophistry,  no  jugglery  in  figures. 
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can  explain  away  the  evidence  that  the  skeletons  in  many 
villages  present  to  the  naked  eye.  1  have  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  both  England  and  the  town  dwellers  of  India  will  have  to 
answer,  if  there  is  a  God  above,  for  this  crime  against  humanity 
which  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  history.  The  law  itself  in  this 
country,  has  been  used  to  serve  the  foreign  exploiter.  My 
unbiased  examination  of  the  Punjab  Martial  Law  cases  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent  ol  convictions 
were  wholly  bad.  My  experience  of  political  cases  in  India 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in  nine  out  of  every  ten  the 
condemned  men  were  totally  innocent.  Their  crime  consisted 
in  the  love  of  their  country.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
hundred,  justice  has  been  denied  to  Indians  as  against 
Europeans  in  the  courts  of  India.  This  is  not  an  exaggerated 
picture.  It  is  the  experience  ol  almost  every  Indian  who  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  such  cases.  In  my  opinion, 
administration  of  the  law  is  thus  prostituted,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  lor  the  benefit  ol  the  exploiter. 

“The  greater  misfortune  is  that  Englishmen  and  their 
Indian  associates  in  the  administration  of  the  country  do  not 
know  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  crime  I  have  attempted  to 
describe.  I  am  satisfied  that  many  Englishmen  and  Indian 
officials  honestly  believe  that  they  are  administering  one  of 
the  best  systems  devised  in  the  world,  and  that  India  is 
making  steady,  though  slow  progress.  They  do  not  know  that 
a  subtle  but  effective  system  of  terrorism  and  an  organized 
display  of  force  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  deprivation  of  all 
powers  of  retaliation  or  self-defence  on  the  other,  have 
emasculated  the  people  and  induced  in  them  the  habit  of 
simulation.  This  awful  habit  has  added  to  the  ignorance  and 
the  self-deception  of  the  administrators.  The  Section  I24-A, 
under  which  I  am  happily  charged,  is  perhaps  the  prince 
among  the  political  sections  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  designed 
to  suppress  the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  Affection  cannot  be 


manufactured  or  regulated  by  law.  If  one  has  no  affection  for 
a  person  or  system,  one  should  be  free  to  give  the  fullest 
expression  to  his  disaffection,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
contemplate,  promote,  or  incite  to  violence.  But  the  section 
under  which  Mr.  Banker  and  I  are  charged  is  one  under 
which  mere  promotion  of  disaffection  is  a  crime.  I  have 
studied  some  of  the  cases  tried  under  it;  I  know  that  some  of 
the  most  loved  of  India’s  patriots  have  been  convicted  under 
it.  I  consider  it  a  privilege,  therefore,  to  be  charged  under  that 
section.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give,  in  their  briefest  outline, 
the  reasons  for  my  disaffection.  I  have  no  personal  ill  will 
against  any  single  administrator,  much  less  can  I  have  any 
disaffection  towards  the  King’s  person.  But  I  hold  it  to  be  a 
virtue  to  be  disaffected  towards  a  Government  which  in  its 
totality  has  done  more  harm  to  India  than  any  previous 
system.  India  is  less  manly  under  the  British  rule  than  she 
ever  was  before.  Holding  such  a  belief,  I  consider  it  to  be  a  sin 
to  have  affection  for  the  system.  And  it  has  been  a  precious 
privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to  write  what  I  have  in  the  various 
articles  tendered  in  evidence  against  me. 

“In  lact,  I  believe  that  I  have  rendered  a  service  to  India  and 
England  by  showing  in  non-co-operation  the  way  out  of  the 
unnatural  state  in  which  both  are  living.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  non-co-operation  with  evil  is  as  much  a  duty  as  is  co¬ 
operation  with  good.  But  in  the  past,  non-co-operation  has 
been  deliberately  expressed  in  violence  to  the  evil-doer.  I  am 
endeavouring  to  show  to  my  countrymen  that  violent  non- 
co-operation  only  multiplies  evil,  and  that  as  evil  can  only  be 
sustained  by  violence,  withdrawal  of  support  of  evil  requires 
complete  abstention  from  violence.  Non-violence  implies 
voluntary  submission  to  the  penalty  for  non-co-operation 
with  evil.  I  am  here,  therefore,  to  invite  and  submit  cheerfully 
to  the  highest  penalty  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  me  for  what 
in  law  is  deliberate  crime,  and  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
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Yeravda  Jail,  Pune  now  known  as  Yeravda  Ashram,  where  Gandhi  was  imprisoned  several  times 


highest  duty  of  a  citizen.  The  only  course  open  to  you,  the 
judge  and  the  assessors,  is  either  to  resign  your  posts  and  thus 
dissociate  yourselves  from  evil,  if  you  feel  that  the  law  you  are 
called  upon  to  administer  is  an  evil,  and  that  in  reality  I  am 
innocent,  or  to  inflict  on  me  the  severest  penalty,  if  you  believe 
that  the  system  and  the  law  you  are  assisting  to  administer  are 
good  for  the  people  of  this  country,  and  that  my  activity  is, 
therefore,  injurious  to  the  common  weal.” 

The  judge  Mr.  Broomfield,  now  gave  his  verdict: 

“You  will  not  consider  it  unreasonable,  I  think,  that  you 
should  be  classed  with  Mr.  Tilak,  that  is  a  sentence  of  two 
years’  simple  imprisonment  on  each  count  of  the  charge,  that 
is,  six  years  in  all,  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  pass  upon  you. 
And  I  should  like  to  say  in  doing  so  that  if  the  course  of 
events  in  India  should  make  it  possible  for  the  Government 
to  reduce,the  period  and  release  you,  no  one  will  be  better 
pleased  than  I.” 


On  March  20,  1922.  Gandhiji  was  shifted  to  Yeravda 
prison. 

Gandhi  had  his  own  jail  manual,  which  he  followed  and 
expected  the  civil  resisters  to  adhere  to:  “Let  it  be  remembered 
that  we  are  not  seeking  to  destroy  jails  as  such.  I  fear  that  we 
shall  have  to  maintain  jails  even  under  swaraj.  It  will  go  hard 
with  us  if  we  let  the  real  criminals  understand  that  they  will  be 
set  free  or  be  very  much  better  treated,  when  swaraj  is  established. 
Even  in  the  reformatories  by  which  I  would  like  to  replace 
every  jail  under  swaraj,  discipline  will  be  exacted.  Therefore, 
we  really  retard  the  advent  ofswaraj  ifwe  encourage  indiscipline. 
Indeed,  the  swift  programme  of  swaraj  has  been  conceived  on 
the  supposition  that  we  being  a  cultured  people,  are  capable  of 
evolving  high  discipline  within  a  short  time.  Indeed,  whilst  on 
the  one  hand,  civil  disobedience  authorizes  disobedience  of  the 
unjust  laws  or  unmoral  laws  of  state,  which  one  seeks  to 
overthrow,  it  requires  meek  and  willing  submission  to  the 
penalty  of  disobedience  and  its  attendant  hardships.” 
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To  Gandhi,  a  Satyagrahi’s  resistance  ceased  and  his 
obedience  was  resumed  as  soon  as  he  was  jailed.  “In 
confinement  he  claims  no  privilege  because  of  the  civility  of 
his  disobedience.  Inside  the  jail  by  his  exemplary  conduct  he 
reforms  even  the  criminals  surrounding  him  and  he  softens 
the  hearts  of  the  jailors  and  others  in  authority.”  He 
discouraged  any  stealthy  breach  of  jail  regulations.  Such  meek 
behaviour  must  spring  from  strength  and  not  from  timidity: 
“Discomfort  must  not  be  a  torture,  and  respect  must  not  take 
the  form  of  crawling  on  one’s  belly.  And,  therefore,  on  pain 
of  being  put  in  irons  in  solitary  confinement  or  of  being  shot, 
the  non-co-operating  prisoners  must  decline  even  in  the 


name  of  discipline  to  stand  naked  before  the  jailor,  must 
decline  in  the  name  of  discomfort  to  wear  stinking  clothes  or 
to  eat  that  is  unclean  or  undigestable  and  must  similarly 
decline  even  in  the  name  of  respect  to  open  out  their  palms 
or  to  sit  in  a  crouching  position  or  shout  “Sarkar  Salam” 
when  a  jail  official  is  passing.  And  if  the  Government  is  now 
intent  upon  putting  us  through  the  fire  in  the  jails  and 
subject  us  to  physical  pains  in  order  to  bend  us,  we  must 
respectfully  decline  to  be  humiliated.” 

Since  Gandhi’s  incarceration  in  March  1922,  the  Givil 
Disobedience  Gommittee  of  the  Gongress  toured  the  country 


During  his  fast  in  1924  as  a  penance  for  communal  disturbances  all  over  India;  Indira  Gandhi,  then  a  7-year  old  child,  is  tvith  him 


and  made  certain  recommendations.  All  of  them  were 
practically  accepted  by  the  A.I.C.C.  in  the  last  week  of 
November  1922. 

By  the  time  Gandhi  came  out  of  prison  on  5  February 
1923  (on  account  of  an  operation  for  appendicitis),  the 
Swarajist  Party  had  not  only  been  formed  but  was  functioning 
with  the  consent  of  the  Congress.  Gandhi  saw  no  wisdom  in 
trying  to  suppress  it.  Instead,  he  allowed  it  to  go  its  way  and 
restricted  himself  mainly  to  constructive  activities  on  a  big 
scale.  Perhaps  none  of  the  reforms,  with  which  Gandhi’s 
name  is  associated  with,  are  originally  his  in  conception. 
They  had  almost  all  been  proposed  and  preached  by  his 
predecessors  or  contemporaries. 

Gurudev  Tagore  had  himself  preached  and  written 
extensively  about  the  necessity  of  the  constructive  programme 
for  rural  reconstruction  in  India;  of  handicrafts  as  an  essential 
element  in  the  education  for  the  children;  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  ridding  Fiinduism  of  the  nightmare  of 
untouchability.  Nevertheless,  even  Tagore  agrees  that,  “it 
remains  true,  that  they  have  never  had  the  same  energizing 
power  in  them  as  when  Mahatma  Gandhi  took  them  up;  for 
now  they  are  quickened  by  the  great  life-force  of  the  complete 
man  who  is  absolutely  one  with  his  ideas,  whose  visions 
perfectly  blend  with  his  whole  being.” 

But  politics  in  India  was  in  turmoil  all  through  the  decade. 
The  Indian  National  Congress  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Calcutta  in  December  1928.  The  year,  preceding  that  meeting, 
had  been  full  of  significant  events. 

The  peasants  of  Bardoli  had  concluded  on  6  August  1928 
a  successful  Satyagraha  campaign  against  the  British 
Government’s  oppressive  land  revenue  programme.  The 


campaign  had  been  led  by  Sardar  Vallabhbhai  Patel  and  his 
leadership  won  nationwide  recognition. 

So,  the  years  1924-1929  may  be  said  to  be  years  when  the 
two-fold  programme  of  constructive  work  and  Council  work 
held  sway  and  occupied  the  energies  and  minds  of 
Congressmen  in  India. 

Ever  since  his  release  from  the  prison  in  May  1924, 
Mahatma  Gandhi  had  in  all  practical  sense  stepped  out  of  the 
mainstream  politics  and  turned  his  attention  towards  the 
Constructive  Programme  aimed  at  what  he  called  “a  more 
important  task  of  nation  building  from  the  bottom  up.” 

Drawing  from  his  experiences  of  the  Non-cooperation 
movement  ending  in  violence  at  Chauri-Chaura,  Gandhi  had 
concluded  that  the  masses  need  more  intensive  training  in 
Satyagraha  before  he  launched  the  next  movement. 
Consequently,  he  turned  his  focus  to  educating  the  masses. 

Realising  the  country  had  to  be  educated  and  disciplined, 
Gandhi  set  out  on  his  tours  to  liberate  the  people  from  an 
age-long  inertia,  fear  and  superstition.  Fie  would  chide  the 
people  for  wasting  money  on  garlands  for  him.  “For  every 
rupee  saved  on  these  garlands  you  should  give  sixteen  women 
one  meal.”  He  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  filthy  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  villages,  towns  and  cities.  He  would  admonish 
the  youth  for  this.  “So  long  as  you  do  not  take  the  broom  and 
bucket  in  your  hands  you  cannot  make  towns  and  cities 
clean.” 

In  his  speeches  and  writings  during  these  years  five  themes 
are  recurrent:  Khadi  and  Swadeshi,  untouchability,  basic 
education,  uplift  ofwomen  and  communal  harmony-all  pillars 
of  what  he  saw  as  a  healthy  and  vibrant  society. 
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Vykom  Satyagraha 


In  March  1925,  Satyagrahis  at  Vykom  in  the  erstwhile  state  ofTravancore  launched  a 
campaign  against  an  offensive  form  of  untouchability.  The  Satyagraha  was  directed  towards 
upholding  the  right  of  untouchables  to  pass  through  the  common  roads  where  access  was 
denied  to  them.  While  directing  Satyagrahis  at  a  Public  Meeting  in  Vykom,  Gandhi 
deliberated  upon  various  aspects  of  caste  system  and  its  degeneration  to  prevailing 
untouchability.  Excerpts  from  the  speech; 

“The  question  of  untouchability  is  one  which  Lends  itself  to  the  method  of  Satyagraha  in  a 
pecidiar  manner,  for  satyagraha  is  a  method  of  suffering,  not  suffering  imposed  upon  those  who 
are  opposed  to  you,  but  suffering  imposed  upon  oneself.  Now  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
Satyagrahis  at  Vykom  is  that  the  roads  that  pass  by  great  temple  should  be  open  to  those  who  are 
considered  to  be  untouchables  or  unapproachables.  The  claim  is  based  upon  humanity  itself.  Any 
road  which  is  open  to  the  public,  so  far  as  Hindus  are  concerned,  any  road  that  is  open  to  those 
who  are  caste  Hindus,  should  and  does  claim  to  be  open  to  those  who  are  thrown  out  of  caste  and 
considered  untouchables  or  unapproachables.  In  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  a  natural  and  just 
claim.  As  you  know,  ever  since  I  set  my  foot  on  Indian  soil  after  a  long  exile  in  South  Africa,  I 
have  been  speaking  fankly,  fearlessly  and  freely  on  the  question  of  untouchability.  I  claim  to  be 
a  sanatani  Hindu.  I  claim  to  know  sufficient  of  the  Shastras  for  my  own  purpose  and  I  venture 
to  suggest  that  untouchability  and  unapproach  ability,  as  they  are  practised  in  this  holy  land  of 
ours,  have  no  place  or  sanction  in  the  Hindu  Shastras.  ” 

“...I  venture  to  suggest  to  those  who  are  professors  of  Hinduism,  who  hold  Hinduism  as  dear 
as  life  itself,  that  Hinduism  like  every  other  religion,  apart  from  the  sanction  of  Shastras,  has  got 
to  submit  itself  to  the  test  of  universal  reason.  In  this  age  of  reason,  in  this  age  of  universal 
knowledge,  in  this  age  of  education  and  comparative  theology,  any  religion  which  entrenches 
itself  behind  Shastric  injunctions  and  authority  is,  in  my  own  humble  opinion,  bound  to  fail. 
In  my  opinion,  untouchability  is  a  blot  upon  humanity  and,  therefore,  upon  Hinduism.  It 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  reason.  It  is  in  conflict  with  the  fundamental  precepts  of  Hinduism.  The 
first  among  the  three  principles  I  am  about  to  enunciate  of  Hinduism  is  Satyannasti  paro 
dharmah,  i.  e.,  there  is  no  religion  other  than  or  higher  than  truth.  The  second  is  Ahimsa 
paramo  dharmah  and  if  ahimsa,  meaning  love,  non-violence,  is  the  law  of  life,  is  the  greatest 
religion,  is  the  only  religion,  then  I  suggest  to  you  that  untouchability  is  in  direct  conflict  with 
that  truth.  The  third  is  that  God  alone  is  Truth  and  everything  else  is  transitory  and  illusory.  If 
it  is  so,  I  suggest  to  you  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  reconcile  untouchability  and  unapproachability 
with  the  grand  doctrine.  I  have  come,  therefore,  to  reason  with  my  orthodox  friends.  I  have  come 
to  plead  with  them,  and  by  their  courtesy  and  goodwill  ” 
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Gandhi  with  Sardar  Patel  at  a  public  meeting,  1921:  reaffirming  laith  in  Satyagraha 


In  spite  of  the  many  undercurrents  of  discontent,  Indian 
politics  nevertheless  seemed  placid  on  the  surface  between 
1924-27  till  the  Government  announced  the  appointment  of 
a  Royal  Commission  under  Sir  John  Simon.  It  was  an  important 
event,  or  rather  a  glaring  blunder  committed  by  the  British 
Government,  that  unified  India  at  this  juncture  as  nothing  else 
had  done  since  1921.  The  all-white  Commission  arrived  in 
Bombay  on  3  February  1928,  and  was  greeted  with  an  all-India 
hartal  and  meetings  of  protest.  All  the  parties  in  India  were 
almost  unanimous  not  only  in  condemning  it  but  in  non¬ 
cooperating  with  it.  During  its  stay,  it  visited  many  cities. 
There  were  huge  demonstrations  almost  everywhere  against 
the  Commission.  Never  had  Indian  leadership  felt  itself  to  be 
so  affronted.  What  hurt  Indian  feeling  most  was  that  no  Indian 
had  been  included  in  this  ‘all-white  commission.’  It  was  looked 
upon  as  an  inquisition  by  foreigners  into  India’s  fitness  for  self- 
government.  Small  wonder  then,  the  Indian  National  Congress 
decided  to  boycott  the  Commission  ‘at  every  stage  and  in  every 


form’.  When  Sir  John  Simon  arrived  in  India  the  entire 
country  reverberated  with  the  call  of ‘Simon  Go  Back’.  During 
one  such  protest,  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  received  and  succumbed  to 
the  baton  blows  from  the  police.  It  went  back  on  14  April 
1929,  after  finishing  its  lonely  labours. 

The  boycott  of  the  Simon  Commission,  and  the  martyrdom 
of  Lala  Lajpat  Rai  had  raised  the  political  barometer  and 
brought  together  a  number  of  parties.  A  series  of  all  Parties’ 
Conference  was  held  and  a  constitutional  scheme  was  drafted. 
In  the  last  meeting  of  the  All-Parties  Conference,  in  August 
1928,  the  controversy  on  Dominion  Status  vs.  Complete 
Independence  flared  up. 

The  Calcutta  session  of  the  Congress  held  in  December 
1928  gave  to  the  British  Government,  in  the  words  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  ‘an  offer  of  a  year’s  grace  and  a  polite 
ultimatum’  to  grant  Dominion  Status  to  India  by  1929.  It 
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also  paved  the  way  for  Gandhi’s  return  to  active  politics. 
Mahatma  Gandhi  was  anyway  watching  the  situation  keenly 
from  the  periphery.  In  December  1929,  events  were  on  the 
march  and  there  was  a  promise  of  a  struggle.  The 
Government  saw  the  growing  signs  of  unrest.  The  situation 
also  made  Gandhi  apprehensive.  “There  is  a  lot  of  violence 
in  the  air,”  he  said.  The  British  government  had  altered  the 
exchange  rate  ol  the  Rupee  so  that  India  might  import  more 
from  Lancashire;  the  Indian  middle  class  suffered.  The  Wall 
Street  crash  of  October  1929,  and  the  spreading  world 
economic  depression  hit  the  Indian  peasant.  Working-class 
unrest  was  mounting  for  all  these  reasons,  and  because  of 
the  Government’s  persecution  of  labour  organizers.  Again, 
as  in  1919  to  1921,  a  number  of  young  Indians  saw  an 
opportunity  of  launching  a  violent  struggle  for  freedom. 
Givil  disobedience  in  these  circumstances  involved  undoubted 
risks,  but  the  only  alternative  was  ‘armed  rebellion’.  However, 
Gandhi’s  confidence  in  non-violent  Satyagraha  remained 
unshaken. 

Soon  it  was  December  31,1 929.  The  year  of  warning  and 
conciliation  was  over. 

The  Government  too,  was  exploring  an  honourable  way 
out  of  the  impasse.  Lord  Irwin  visited  England  in  1929  and 
conferred  with  British  statesmen.  He  proposed  a  Round 
Table  Conference,  in  London,  between  the  representatives 
ol  India  and  Britain  to  discuss  the  Constitutional  problem. 
On  his  return.  Lord  Irwin  issued  a  Gazette  Extraordinary  of 
the  Government  of  India,  on  31  October,  containing 
announcement  of  a  Round  Table  Conference,  inviting  the 
representatives  of  British  India  and  the  Indian  states.  The 
Congress  leadership  appreciated  the  gesture,  but  were  soon 
disillusioned  by  the  attitude  of  the  British  Parliament  and 
decided  to  boycott  the  Conference.  The  only  option  was  to 


go  in  for  mass  movement  to  win  Swaraj.  At  midnight  on 
December  31,  1929,  as  the  new  year  dawned,  the  Indian 
National  Congress  unfurled  the  flag  of  Independence  at  Lahore 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ravi. 

Gandhi  had  moved  the  resolution  proclaiming  unqualified 
independence  to  be  the  goal  of  India.  The  die  was  cast.  The 
resolution,  after  a  statement  of  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Viceroy  and  the  Motilal  Nehru  Committee  for  a  negotiated 
settlement  and  regretting  the  failure  of  negotiation,  continued: 

“This  Congress. . .  declares  that  the  word  “Swaraj”. . .  shall 
mean  Complete  Independence,  and  further  declares  the  entire 
scheme  of  the  Nehru  Committee’s  report  to  have  lapsed,  and 
hopes  that  all  Congressmen  will  henceforth  devote  their 
exclusive  attention  to  the  attainment  of  Complete 
Independence  for  India. 

“This  Congress  appeals  to  the  Nation  zealously  to  prosecute 
the  constructive  programme  of  the  Congress,  and  authorizes 
the  All-India  Congress  Committee,  whenever  it  deems  fit,  to 
launch  upon  a  programme  of  the  Civil  Disobedience  including 
non-payment  of  taxes,  whether  in  selected  areas  or  otherwise 
and  under  such  safeguards  as  it  may  consider  necessary.” 

Although  the  authority  had  been  given  officially  to  the 
All-India  Congress  Committee,  everyone  realized  that  it  would 
be  Gandhi  who  would  be  the  directing  hand  of  any  civil 
disobedience  campaign,  for  who  was  better  qualified? 

The  new  Working  Committee  met  on  January  2,  1930 
and  took  steps  to  implement  the  boycott  of  the  legislative 
councils.  26  January  1 930  was  set  as  Puma  Swaraj  (Complete 
Independence)  Day.  Gandhi  retired  to  his  hermitage,  the 
Satyagraha  Ashram  at  Sabarmati,  to  search  himself,  draft  the 
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pledge  for  26  January,  and  work  out  the  strategy  of  the 
campaign. 

Gurudev  Rabindranath  Tagore  who  was  on  a  visit  to 
Sabarmati  Ashram  on  18  January  1930,  enquired  from  the 
Mahatma.  “What  Gandhi  had  in  stote  for  the  country  in 
1930.”  “I  am  furiously  thinking  night  and  day,”  Gandhi 
replied,  “and  I  do  not  see  any  light  coming  out  of  the 
surrounding  darkness.” 

The  only  alternative  was  a  violent  rebellion;  and  although 
there  were  undoubted  risks  in  a  non-violent  campaign, 
Gandhi’s  confidence  remained  unshaken.  He  knew  that  he 
would  find  a  way. 

In  the  January  23"^*  issue  of  Young  India,  Gandhi  declared, 
“Ours  is  a  movement  of  self-purification.” 

Defending  the  refusal  to  participate  further  in  the 
government  in  India,  Gandhi  wrote; 

“The  days  of  being  satisfied  with  costly  toys  are  over.  It  is 
the  substance  that  India  wants. 

British  domination  must  cease. 

British  exploitation  must  cease.” 

In  an  article  in  the  same  issue  addressed  ‘To  English 
Friends,’  Gandhi  wrote: 

“The  conviction  has  deepened  in  me  that  civil 

disobedience  alone  can  stop  the  bursting  of  that  fury. 

The  nation  wants  to  feel  its  power  more  even  than  to 

have  independence.  Possession  of  such  power  is 

independence.... 


But  whatever  I  do  and  whatever  happens,  my 
English  friends  will  accept  my  word,  that  whilst  I  am 
impatient  to  break  the  British  bondage,  I  am  no  enemy 
of  Britain.” 

There  was  little  doubt  that  in  executing  the  Puma 
Swaraj  Pledge,  the  nation  would  be  guided  by  Gandhi. 
As  can  be  seen,  Gandhi  too  was  seized  of  the  situation. 
His  writings  and  speeches  acquired  the  forthright 
frankness,  which  had  marked  them  out  ten  years  earlier. 
“The  people  had  the  right,  he  wrote,  “to  alter  or  abolish 
an  unjust  government.”  And,  if  the  atmosphere  remained 
non-violent”,  the  Mahatma  promised,  “to  lead  a  civil 
disobedience  campaign.”  He  was  conscious  of  the  risks 
inherent  in  a  mass  movement.  ‘The  call  of  1920,’  he  wrote, 
‘was  a  call  for  preparation.  The  call  in  1930  is  for  engaging 
in  final  conflict’. 

On  the  eve  of  Independence  Day,  Gandhi  wrote: 

“Remember  that  26th  is  the  day  not  to  declare 
independence  but  to  declare  that  we  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  complete  independence  as 
opposed  to  Dominion  Status  so  called.  Hence  the  word 
Swaraj  in  the  Gongress  constitution  now  means  complete 
independence  or  puma  swarajP 

The  following  resolution,  drawn  up  by  Gandhi  and 
approved  by  the  Working  Gommittee,  was  read  and  passed 
by  public  meetings  on  Sunday,  26  January  1930: 

“We  believe  that  it  is  the  inalienable  right  of  the 
Indian  people,  as  of  any  other  people,  to  have  freedom 
and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  toil  and  have  the  necessities 
of  life  so  that  they  may  have  full  opportunities  of 
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growth.  We  believe  also  that  if  any  government  deprives 
a  people  of  these  rights  and  oppresses  them,  the  people 
have  a  further  right  to  alter  it  or  to  abolish  it.  The  British 
Government  in  India  has  not  only  deprived  the  Indian 
people  of  their  Ireedom,  but  has  based  itself  on  the 
exploitation  of  the  masses,  and  has  ruined  India 
economically,  politically,  culturally  and  spiritually.  We 
believe,  therefore,  that  India  must  sever  the  British 
connection  and  attain  puma  sivaraj,  or  complete 
independence.” 

“We  hold  it  to  be  a  crime  against  man  and  God  to 
submit  any  longer  to  a  rule  that  has  caused  this  fourfold 
disaster  to  our  country.  We  recognize,  however,  that 
the  most  effective  way  of  gaining  our  freedom  is  not 
through  violence.  We  will  therefore  prepare  ourselves 
by  withdrawing,  so  far  as  we  can,  all  voluntary 
association  from  the  British  Government,  and  will 
prepare  for  civil  disobedience,  including  non-payment 
of  taxes.  We  ate  convinced  that  if  we  can  but  withdraw 
our  voluntary  help  and  stop  payment  of  taxes  without 
doing  violence,  even  under  provocation,  the  end  of 
this  inhuman  rule  is  assured.  We,  therefore,  hereby 
solemnly  resolve  to  carry  out  the  Congress  instructions 
issued  from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
Puma  Sivaraj.” 

Once  again  all  eyes  turned  to  Sabarmati,  curious  to  know 
what  Gandhi  would  do  next.  For  six  weeks,  Gandhi  had  been 
searching  and  wrestling,  trying  to  find  a  clear  insight  and 
programme  of  action.  His  associates  became  disturbed.  Pandit 
Motilal  Nehtu  and  other  friends  were  fretting  and  did  not 
know. 

All  this  while  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  also  under  tremendous 


pressure  to  think  of  an  appropriate  mode  of  protest  to  back 
the  pledge  of  Complete  Independence.  He  told  Tagore,  “...I 
do  not  yet  see  any  light  coming  out  of  the  surrounding 
darkness.”  For  six  weeks,  Gandhi  had  been  waiting  to  hear 
the  Inner  Voice.  This,  as  he  interpreted  it,  had  no  Joan-of-Arc 
connotations.  “The  Inner  Voice,”  he  wrote,  “may  mean  a 
message  from  God  or  from  the  Devil,  for  both  are  wrestling 
in  the  human  breast.  Acts  determine  the  nature  of  the 
voice. ’’And  on  27  February  1930  he  had  the  answer  -  the 
magic  word  was  :  Salt. 

Gandhi  chose  the  Salt  Tax  as  the  issue  on  which  to  initiate 
the  independence  campaign.  He  could  hardly  have  picked  an 
issue,  which  touched  more  directly  the  lives  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child.  On  1  January  1930,  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  in  England,  the  Indian  crisis  is  not  yet  a  topic 
of  general  conversation  outside  of  political  groups,  and  in 
India  itself  millions  of  people  know  nothing  about  it.  It  was 
not  long  before  nearly  everyone  in  England,  India  and  the 
literate  world  knew  what  was  happening.  Gandhi  knew  what 
he  was  talking  about  when  he  said: 

“The  Salt  Tax  oppresses  all  alike — Hindu, 
Mohammedan,  Parsee,  Christian,  and  Jew.  It  hits  the 
poor  man  hardest,  whatever  be  his  religious  persuasion. 
Indeed,  not  even  the  dumb  cattle  are  immune  to  this 
tax,  the  little  babe  and  the  invalid  and  the  aged — all 
suffer  alike  Irom  this  iniquitous  tax....  who  can  be 
against  the  poor  man’s  fight.” 

In  the  February  27th  issue  of  Young  India  Gandhi  wrote: 

“Thete  is  no  article  like  salt  outside  water  by  taxing 
which  the  State  can  reach  even  the  starving  millions, 
the  sick,  the  maimed  and  the  utterly  helpless.  The  Tax 
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constitutes  therefore  the  most  inhuman  poll  tax  that 
the  ingenuity  of  man  can  devise.” 

In  response  to  Gandhi’s  request,  the  Working  Committee 
agreed  that  the  civil  disobedience  campaign  should 
begun  on  the  issue  of  Salt  Tax.  The  Working  Committee  also 
urged  all  Congressmen  and  others  to  extend  their  full  co¬ 
operation  in  every  possible  way  and  to  remain  perfectly  non¬ 
violent  regardless  of  provocation  when  the  campaign  began. 

In  the  February  27'^'  issue  of  Young  India,  the  opening 
article  by  Gandhi  was  titled  When  I  am  Arrested.  “It  must  be 
taken  for  granted  that  when  civil  disobedience  is  started,  my 
arrest  is  a  certainty.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  consider 
what  should  be  done  when  the  event  takes  place.  A  votary 
of  Satyagraha  should  find  himself  in  one  of  the  following 
states: 

1 .  In  prison  or  in  an  analogous  State,  or 

2.  Engaged  in  civil  disobedience,  or 

3.  Under  orders  at  the  spinning  wheel,  or  at  some  con¬ 
structive  work  advancing  Swaraj. 

Once  satisfied  with  the  preparations,  Gandhi  sent  an  ‘offer 
letter’  to  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Irwin,  on  2  March,  1930. 

Dear  Friend, 

Before  embarking  on  civil  disobedience  and  taking  the  risk  I 
have  dreaded  to  take  all  these  years,  I  would  fain  approach  you 
and  find  a  way  out. 

My  personal  faith  is  absolutely  clear.  I  cannot  intentionally 
hurt  anything  that  lives,  much  less  fellow  human  beings,  even 
though  they  may  do  the  greatest  wrong  to  me  and  mine.  Whilst, 
therefore,  I  hold  the  British  rule  to  be  a  curse,  1  do  not  intend 


harm  to  a  single  Englishman  or  to  any  legitimate  interest  he  may 
have  in  India. 

I  must  not  be  misunderstood.  Though  I  hold  the  British  rule 
in  India  to  be  a  curse,  I  do  not,  therefore,  consider  Englishmen 
in  general  to  be  worse  than  any  other  people  on  earth.  I  have  the 
privilege  of  claiming  many  Englishmen  as  dearest  friends.  Indeed 
much  that  I  have  learnt  of  the  evil  of  British  rule  is  due  to  the 
writings  of  frank  and  courageous  Englishmen  who  have  not 
hesitated  to  tell  the  unpalatable  truth  about  that  rule. . . 

Unless  those  who  work  in  the  name  of  the  nation  understand 
and  keep  before  all  concerned  the  motive  that  lies  behind  the 
craving  for  independence,  there  is  every  danger  of  independence 
coming  to  us  so  changed  as  to  be  of  no  value  to  those  toiling 
voiceless  millions  for  whom  it  is  sought  and  for  whom  it  is  worth 
taking.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  been  recently  telling  the 
public  what  independence  should  really  mean. . . 

I  remain  your  sincere  friend. 

M.K.  GANDHI 

Furthermore,  Gandhi  after  a  good  deal  of  deliberation 
selected  Reginald  Reynolds  as  his  messenger  because  he  wanted 
“to  forge  a  further  check”  upon  himself  against  any  intentional 
act  that  would  hurt  a  single  Englishman.  The  symbolic 
meaning  of  this  final  gesture  “of  a  heaven-sent  Briton”,  having 
seen  the  truth  and  charged  by  Gandhi  with  the  personal  task 
of  carrying  it  to  the  Viceroy,  was  not  lost  on  India  or  on 
history.  As  a  gesture,  it  perhaps  spoke  more  eloquently  of 
Gandhi’s  genius  to  drive  a  point  home  than  any  word  could 
devise.  He  also  provided  the  Viceroy  with  the  date  and  the 
place  of  the  civil  disobedience  that  he  would  begin.  Lord 
Irwin  chose  not  to  reply  to  Gandhi’s  letter.  Instead  his  secretary 
sent  a  four-line  acknowledgement. 
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“His  Excellency  ....  regrets  to  learn  that  you 
contemplate  a  course  of  action  which  is  clearly  bound 
to  involve  violation  of  the  law  and  danger  to  the  public 
peace.” 

In  anguish  Gandhi  wrote: 

“. .  .On  bended  knees,  1  asked  for  bread  and  received 
stone  instead...  The  only  public  peace  the  Nation  knows 
is  the  peace  of  a  public  prison.  India  is  one  vast  prison 
house.  1  repudiate  this  law  and  regard  it  as  my  sacred 
duty  to  break  the  moutnful  monotony  of  the 
compulsory  peace  that  is  choking  the  heart  of  the 
nation  for  want  ol  free  vent...” 

Irwin  refused  to  see  Gandhi.  But  he  did  not  have  him 
arrested.  “The  Govetnment  is  puzzled  and  perplexed,”  Gandhi 
declared. 


The  Civil  Disobedience  launched  by  Gandhi  in  1930  was 
a  more  direct  pronouncement  to  secure  puma  swaraj.  The 
background  of  the  struggle  can  be  traced  to  the  unfinished 
task  of  the  1921  non-co-operation  movement. 

Why  did  Mahatma  Gandhi  choose  the  salt  tax  as  the  issue? 
Its  abolition  had  been  advocated  in  India  generally,  and  by 
Gandhi  in  particular,  decades  before  the  Salt  Satyagraha. 
Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale,  Gandhi’s  political  guru  (mentor), 
roundly  condemned  the  salt  tax  in  1902  before  the  Imperial 
Legislative  council  in  Bombay.  Gokhale  dwelt  on  the 
“unquestioned  hardship”  that  the  salt  tax  “imposes  upon  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  of  our  community.” 

In  1905,  Gandhi  wrote  from  South  Africa  that  the  tax 
should  be  abolished  immediately,  and  the  demand  was 
repeated,  though  not  stressed,  over  the  years.  In  his  blanket 
indictment  of  British  rule  in  Hind  Swaraj,  Gandhi  made  a 
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special  point  that  “the  salt-tax  is  not  a  small 
injustice.”  By  January  1930,  the  issue  of  the  salt 
tax  had  been  elevated  to  one  of  Gandhi’s  primary 
concerns,  being  listed  as  fourth  in  this  eleven 
demands  lor  basic  reforms  presented  to  Lord  Irwin. 

However,  it  was  not  until  February  5,  only  five 
weeks  before  the  march,  that  the  press  reported 
that  Gandhi  would  undertake  civil  disobedience 
‘in  connection  with  the  salt  tax’  and  lead  a  march 
to  the  seashore  to  break  the  salt  law  by 
manufacturing  salt  himself 

Gandhi’s  choice  of  salt  as  a  symbol  of  protest 
had  amused  many.  It  struck  even  the  most  loyal  of 
Gandhi’s  followers  as  a  poor  choice  for  an  issue  to 
fight  the  campaign  for  puma  sivaraj.  Manufacture 
of  salt  occurred  mainly  along  the  coast  and  it  was 
difficult  to  imagine  how  a  nationwide  protest  might 
be  organised.  When  Gandhi  proposed  it  to  the 
Working  Gommittee  of  the  Gongress  in  mid- 
February,  the  response  was  of  incredulity.  The 
British  had  laughed  while  the  Congress  intellectuals 
were  bewildered  by  the  strange  idea.  The  ruling  elite  termed 
it  as  ‘an  amusing  interlude’.  Little  did  they  know  that  soon 
Salt  was  going  to  turn  into  a  nightmare  for  them.  This,  once 
again,  proved  Gandhi’s  genius  for  seizing  the  significance  of 
the  seemingly  trivial,  but  essential,  details  of  daily  living, 
which  are  relegated  to  the  woman’s  sphere.  Salt  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  of  commodities,  which  every  woman  buys  and  uses 
as  a  matter  of  routine,  almost  without  thought. 

If  the  issue  of  the  salt  tax  was  amazing,  then  the  method 
of  the  march  constituted  a  unique  means  of  attacking  it. 
Mahatma  Gandhi’s  methodical  procedure  of  walking  through 
dozens  of  villages,  pausing  regularly  to  hold  public  meetings. 


and  covering  a  remarkable  distance  of  more  than  241  miles  in 
24  days,  is  regarded  as  a  massive  political  campaign.  The 
whole  world  saw  how  the  gradual  cumulative  force  of  this 
leadership  converted  the  streams  ol  volunteers  who  converged 
around  it  into  a  human  tide. 

Sabarmati  was  now  assuming  the  role  which  Phoenix  and 
Tolstoy  ashrams  had  played  in  South  Africa;  it  became  the 
recruiting  ground  for  the  vanguard  of  freedom  and  a  hub  of 
political  activities.  There  was  nothing  secret  about  these 
activities.  Richard  Gregg,  a  close  friend  of  Gandhi  has  recorded 
how  “a  correspondent  of  a  British-owned  paper,  who  had 
been  sent  to  Ahmedabad  to  report  what  was  going  on  in  ‘the 
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enemy’s  camp,’  instead  of  being  turned  away  was,  at  Gandhi’s 
instance,  accommodated  in  the  Sabarmati  Ashram,  treated  as 
a  guest,  and  allowed  to  see  things  for  himself” 

In  a  statement  to  the  Press  on  6  March  1930,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,  President  ol  Indian  National  Congress,  said,  “The 
final  decision  has  been  taken.  Six  days  hence,  on  the  12*  of 
this  month,  Gandhi  will  start  on  his  great  march  to  begin 
civil  disobedience. . ..Who  will  sit  still  and  unmoved  during 
this  great  fight  when  India  strives  to  regain  her  lost  freedom? 
...Let  each  one  of  us  search  his  heart  for  the  answer  and 
give  it  in  deeds  worthy  of  India  and  of  the  great  cause  we 
fight  for.” 

This  was  followed  by  a  final  statement 
on  12  March  1930.  “Today  Gandhi  started 
on  his  great  march  and  a  new  chapter  in 
India’s  long  history  has  been  opened.  How 
this  chapter  will  end  will  depend  on 
us. . ..Ordinarily  a  no-tax  campaign  should 
follow  the  salt  campaign.  It  will  be  easier  to 
follow  this  procedure  as  the  salt  campaign 
will  prepare  the  ground  for  the  no-tax 
campaign...” 

The  prayer  meeting  at  Sabarmati 
Ashram  on  rhe  evening  of  March  1 1 ,  had 
a  record  attendance.  Addressing  the 
congregation,  Gandhi  said,  “Our  cause  is 
strong,  our  means  the  purest,  and  God  is 
with  us.  There  is  no  defeat  for  Satyagrahis 

Gandhi’s  appeal  to  the  world  : 

'1  want  world  sympathy  in  this  battle 
of  Right  against  Might’ 


till  they  give  up  truth.  I  pray  for  the  battle  which  begins 
tomorrow.”  That  night,  perhaps  the  only  person  in  the 
ashram  who  slept  was  the  Mahatma  himself  Next  morning, 
at  6.30,  he  began  the  historic  march  to  Dandi  on  the  sea¬ 
shore.  The  seventy-nine  Satyagrahis  included  scholars, 
newspaper  editors,  untouchables  and  weavers.  The  oldest 
was  the  sixty-one-year-old  leader,  the  youngest,  a  boy  of 
sixteen.  Kasturba,  his  wife  and  Ba  to  millions  of  her  children, 
then  applied  the  benedictory  tilak  to  his  forehead  and 
garlanded  him,  nor  with  flowers  but  with  khadi,  and  handed 
to  him  the  walking  stick  that  became  his  trademark  on  the 
march.  Tilak,  khadi,  and  stick,  symbols  of  devotion, 
simplicity,  and  strength;  given  by  his  wife  whom  he  was 
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Gandhi  setting  out  to  Dandi  on  March  12,  1930 


now  leaving,  along  with  his  home,  in  a  spirit  of  renunciation, 
searching  for  truth  and  liberation.  This  was  the  Satyagraha 
on  the  pilgrimage  to  Swaraj. 

The  people  of  Ahmedabad  turned  out  in  their  thousands 
to  cheer  them.  The  roads  were  festively  strewn  with  green 
leaves.  Gandhi,  despite  his  age,  walked  so  fast  that  younger 
men  found  it  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  him.  He  felt  all  the 
better  for  the  exercise;  he  rose  as  usual  at  4  a.m.,  conducted 
the  morning  prayers,  addressed  meetings  in  villages  through 
which  he  passed,  did  his  daily  quota  of  spinning,  wrote 
articles  for  his  journals  and  letters  to  his  correspondents.  He 
announced  that  he  would  not  return  to  Sabarmati  Ashram 
until  the  Salt  Tax  was  repealed.  Either  he  would  win  swaraj  or 
his  body  would  float  in  the  ocean. 


On  23  March,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  along  with  his  father 
met  Gandhi  at  Jambusar.  He  has  left  a  moving  and  vivid 
account  of  the  March  with  Gandhi  at  its  vanguard: 

“Today  the  pilgrim  marches  onward  on  his  long  trek, 
....Staff  in  hand  he  goes  along  the  dusty  roads  of  Gujarat, 
clear-eyed  and  firm  of  step,  with  his  faithful  band  ttudging 
along  behind  him. . ..  And  love  of  truth  that  scorches  and  love 
of  freedom  that  inspires.  And  none  that  passes  him  can  escape 
the  spell,  and  men  of  common  clay  feel  the  spark  of  life.  It  is 
a  long  journey,  for  the  goal  is  the  independence  of  India  and 
the  ending  of  the  exploitation  of  her  millions.” 

So  moved  was  Nehru  at  the  epic  sight  of  Gandhi  leading 
the  march,  that  in  his  public  address,  soon  after,  he  gave  a  call 
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to  the  youth  of  India  to  come  out  of  their  homes  and 
universities: 

“And  whither  go  you,  young  men  and  women  of 
India  who  shouted  so  loudly  and  so  lately  of 

independence  and  inqilab'^.  Whither  go  you? . The 

field  ol  battle  lies  before  you,  the  flag  of  India  beckons 
to  you,  and  freedom  herself  awaits  your  coming  who 
lives  if  India  dies,  who  dies  if  India  lives?” 

A  particular  phenomenon,  noted  by  the  nationalist  press 
and  in  government  dispatches  alike,  was  that  ‘women 
assembled  in  thousands’  to  applaud  Gandhi  and  were  taking 


an  uncommon  interest  in  the  campaign.  This  was  the  most 
fascinating  and  unique  feature  of  the  Salt  Satyagraha,  that  it 
saw  women  power  come  to  the  fore. 

Initially,  Gandhi  did  not  envisage  the  presence  of  women 
in  the  forefront  of  the  Salt  Satyagraha.  There  were  practical 
reasons  for  excluding  women  since  the  essential  aspect  of 
Satyagraha  was  never  to  take  advantage  of  one’s  rivals.  Justifying 
his  action,  Gandhi  said,  “I  must  be  considerate  to  the 
opponent.  We  want  to  go  in  lor  suffering  and  there  may  even 
be  torture.  If  we  put  the  women  in  front,  the  Government 
may  hesitate  to  inflict  on  us  all  that  they  might  otherwise 
inflict.  A  delicate  sense  of  chivalry  towards  the  opponent  is 


A  view  ot  the  crowds  that  gathered  during  the  Dandi  march 
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what  decides  me  against  women  in  the  first  batch!”  According 
to  Kamladevi  Chattopadhyaya,  Gandhi’s  decision  to  exclude 
women  applied  only  to  the  march. 

She  herself  led  a  procession  of  15,000  women  to  raid 
Wadala  Salt  Works.  Kasturba  initiated  women’s  participation 
by  leading  thirty-seven  women  volunteers  from  the  Ashram 
at  Sabarmati  to  offer  Satyagraha. 

Sarojini  Naidu  with  Manilal  Gandhi  led  the  raid  on 
Dharasana  Salt  Works  in  the  course  of  which  the  police 
force  went  berserk  trying  to  crush  the  non-violent  Satyagrahis. 
Both  Swamp  Rani  and  Kamla  Nehru  led  a  team  of  women 
Satyagrahis  in  Allahabad. 

By  sunset  of  that  first  day  of  the  Salt  Satyagraha  on  6  April 
1 930,  it  turned  into  a  mass  movement  and  swept  the  entire 
country.  Decades  later,  in  a  moving  interview,  Kamaladevi 
Chattopadhyay  recalled; 

“...  Women  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  came  tumbling 
out  in  their  hundreds  and  thousands  shaking  off  the  traditional 
shackles  that  had  held  them  so  long. 

“Valiantly  they  went  forward  without  a  trace  of  fear  or 
embarrassment.  They  stood  at  street  corners  with  little  packets 
of  salt,  crying  out:  “we  have  broken  the  Salt  Law  and  we  are 
free!  Who  will  buy  the  salt  of  freedom?”  Their  cries  never 
went  unheeded.  Every  passer-by  stopped,  slipped  a  coin  into 
their  hands  and  held  out  proudly  a  tiny  pinch  of  salt.  The  salt 
of  freedom.” 


commemorated  in  1919  when  Gandhi  conceived  of  a  national 
hartal  against  the  Rowlatt  Bills.  The  symbolism  of  this  day 
was  stressed  in  the  nationalist  press: 

“On  the  6th  of  April,  1919,  India  discovered  her  soul.  6th 
April  has  been  to  us,  since  its  culmination  in  the  Jallianwala 
massacre,  a  day  of  penance  and  purification.”  And  this  penance 
would  suitably  prepare  the  people  of  India  for  the  campaign 
of  civil  disobedience  immediately  following.” 

On  5th  April,  Mahatma  Gandhi  did  not  forget  the  support 
his  pilgrimage  had  received  from  the  world  community.  ‘God 
Guard  you’  said  a  message  from  Rev.  Holmes  in  New  York.  A 
doctor  from  Germany  sent  a  note  saying  ‘a  humble  fellow 
pilgrim  is  praying  for  him.’  Throughout  the  march,  Gandhi 
had  made  appeals  to  world  opinion  through  the  media;  now, 
he  gave  special  attention  to  this  audience.  In  a  ‘message  to 
America’  he  insisted  that  sympathy  was  welcome  but  not 
sulficient:  “What  is  wanted  is  concrete  expression  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  India’s  inherent  right  to  independence. .  ..if 
we  attain  our  end  through  non-violent  means  India  will  have 
delivered  a  message  for  the  world.”  Finally,  Gandhi  summed 
up  in  a  sentence  his  appeal  to  the  world  from  Dandi:  “I  want 
world  sympathy  in  this  battle  of  Right  against  Might.” 

As  dusk  fell  on  Dandi  on  April  5,  the  tiny  village  population 
(460)  swelled  to  more  than  12,000,  and  Mahatma  Gandhi 
addressed  his  last  prayer  meeting  of  the  march.  He  said  that 
Dandi  had  been  his  destination  for  the  last  twenty-four  days, 
but  now  “our  real  destination  is  no  other  than  the  temple  of 
the  goddess  of  swaraj.” 


Gandhi  had  set  April  6  as  the  day  when  the  salt  law  would 
be  broken.  He  had  done  this,  once  again,  for  symbolic  reasons. 
The  day  marked  the  beginning  of  “National  Week,”  first 
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Many  of  those  who  watched  on  the  shore  that  early  morning 
of  April  6  did  indeed  believe  that  they  were  witnessing  a 
miracle.  After  prayers,  Gandhi  walked  to  the  water  and 


declared:  “This  religious  war  of  civil  disobedience  should  be 
started  only  after  purifying  ourselves  by  bathing  in  the  salt 
water.”  At  6.30  am,  Gandhi  stooped  on  the  shore  and  picked 
up  the  salt  and  so  offered  civil  disobedience  in  a  symbolic 
way.  The  deed  was  done.  “With  this,”  he  said,  “I  am  shaking 
the  foundations  of  the  British  Empire.” 


volumes  about  the  mass  support  Satyagraha  had  gathered.  To 
arrest  Gandhi  was  to  set  fire  to  the  whole  of  India.  Not  to 
arrest  him  was  to  allow  him  to  set  the  prairie  on  fire.  To  arrest 
Gandhi  was  to  court  a  war.  Not  to  arrest  him  was  to  confess 
defeat  before  the  war  is  begun... In  either  case,  Government 
stood  to  lose,  and  Gandhi  stood  to  gain... 


Never  before  in  the  entire  history  ol  colonial  rule  had  the 
Government  had  found  itself  in  such  a  dilemma.  It  speaks 


Gandhi  was  well  aware  ol  the  momentum  that  the  march 
had  gathered  and  the  Government’s  difficulty.  Whereas  in  the 
hours  before  the  march  he  had  anticipated  his 
speedy  arrest,  now  he  wrote  privately  to  his  ashram: 
“So  great  is  the  power  of  non-violence  that  they  do 
not  have  the  courage  to  arrest  me.” 


Mahatma  Gandhi  was  arrested  on  May  5,  1930 
at  Karadi,  a  village  near  Dandi,  under  the  Bombay 
Regulation  XXV  of  1827,  which  was  resurrected 
from  the  dusty  depths  of  the  state  archives,  to 
detain  him  without  trial.  Just  before  his  arrest, 
Gandhi  had  planned  a  more  aggressive  phase  of  his 
‘non-violent  rebellion’  by  ‘raiding’  and  taking 
possession  of  the  salt  depots  at  Dharsana.  The  raid, 
which  was  led  by  the  aged  Imam  Sahib,  an  inmate 
of  the  Sabarmati  Ashram,  took  place  on  21  May, 
1930.  The  leaders  were  arrested  and  the  rank  and 
file  beaten  up;  an  account  of  this  raid  was  given  in 
the  New  Freeman  by  an  American  correspondent, 
Webb  Miller:  ‘In  eighteen  years  of  reporting  in 
twenty-two  countries  I  have  never  witnessed  such 
harrowing  scenes  as  at  Dharasana.  Sometimes  the 
scenes  were  so  painful  that  I  had  to  turn  away 


Sarojini  Naidu  receiving  Gandhi 
at  Dandi,  April  5,  1930 


momentarily.  One  surprising  feature  was  the  discipline  of 
volunteers.  It  seemed  they  were  thoroughly  imbued  with 
Gandhi’s  non-violent  creed.” 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  more  than  60,000  Indians  (by 
government  estimate)  suffered  imprisonment  for  committing 
an  act  no  more  or  less  than  this. 

The  success  of  the  Salt  Satyagraha,  in  particular,  had  been 
due  to  the  new  moral  force  that  women’s  entry  brought  into 
the  movement.  The  presence  of  women  generated  public 
support  and  mobilised  the  ‘apathetic  and  the  marginally 
interested’  to  join  the  movement;  above  all,  it  exposed  the 
Government  of  the  day  as  inhuman  and  unjust. 

Another  novel  feature  of  the  Salt  Satyagraha  was  the  media 
attention  Gandhi  received.  From  the  very  beginning  of  his 
public  career,  Gandhi  had  understood  the  power  of  the  media. 
As  early  as  1903,  he  had  started  a  journal  the  Indian  Opinion. 
Gandhi’s  influence  and  impact  as  a  mass  leader  derived  in 
large  part  from  both  a  professional  use  of  the  media  and  a 
performer’s  sense  of  his  audience:  he  staged  and  executed  his 
events  with  an  uncanny  sensitivity  to  the  mood  and  temper 
of  those  around  him. 

The  world’s  attention  was  sustained  in  the  coming  months 
by  numerous  Indian  and  American  journalists.  The  march 
received  prominent  coverage  in  major  U.S.  newspapers  and 
periodicals  throughout  the  24  days  -  and  also  days  preceding 
the  event  and  beyond  .  The  American  media  appreciated  the 
newsworthy  quality  of  the  event,  commenting  on  how  the 
Mahatma,  “Reversing  the  ‘Boston-tea-party’  method  of  revolt,” 
“like  a  master  showman,  ceremoniously  defies  the  British 
Government’s  salt  monopoly  and  its  resented  tax  on  salt.”  It 
was  this  sort  of  drama  that  led  Time  Magazine  to  name 


Gandhi  its  “Man  of  the  Year”  for  1930,  and  concludes  that 
more  than  Stalin  or  Hitler,  the  Mahatma  deserved  the  award, 
“the  little  brown  man  whose  1930  mark  on  world  history  will 
undoubtedly  look  largest  of  all.” 

The  Dandi  March  also  demonstrated  a  masterlul  awareness 
and  use  of  symbols  that  surpassed  any  other  event  of  Gandhi’s 
career.  Diet,  dress,  use  of  commodities,  all  became  means  of 
demonstrating  his  desire  to  be  at  one  with  his  people  and  to 
preserve  the  trust  he  felt  that  they  had  invested  in  his  leadership. 
“Extravagance  has  no  room  in  this  campaign,”  he  said, 
“Remember  that  in  Swaraj  we  would  expect  one  drawn  from 
the  so-called  lower  class  to  preside  over  India’s  destiny.  If  then 
we  do  not  quickly  mend  our  ways,  there  is  no  Swaraj  such  as 
you  and  I  have  put  before  the  people.” 

By  1930,  a  huge  section  of  youth  saw  in  Gandhi  glimpses 
of  Lord  Buddha  marching  through  India..  When  they  walked 
with  him,  they  saw  light  emanate  from  him  and  fill  one  with 
its  deep  radiance.  It  was  a  phenomenon  that  overwhelmed  a 
whole  new  generation.  While  the  masses  saw  in  Gandhi  a 
saintly  character,  the  intellectuals  were  drawn  to  him  by  his 
magnetic  personality. 

Meanwhile,  the  authorities  had  been  watching  the 
movement  with  mingled  anxiety  and  bewilderment.  The 
British  had  no  intention  to  liquidate  their  Indian  Empire 
‘over  a  pinch  of  Saif.  Earl  Russell,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  had  commented  on  the  Gongress  demand  for 
complete  independence:  ‘None  knows  better  than  the  Indians 
themselves  how  foolish  it  is  to  talk  of  complete  independence. 
Dominion  status  is  not  possible  at  the  moment  and  would 
not  be  for  a  long  time’.  Lord  Irwin  had  expressed  the  same 
opinion,  when  he  said  that  the  assertion  of  a  goal  was  not  the 
same  thing  as  its  attainment. 
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How  far  removed  they  were  from  the  ground  realities,  the 
subsequent  developments  were  to  prove.  For  the  Salt 
Satyagraha  proved  to  be  a  turning  point  in  India’s  struggle  for 
freedom.  It  spread  like  wild  fire  across  the  country.  The  non¬ 
violent  Satyagraha  offered  by  Badshah  Khan’s  followers  known 
as  the  ‘Red  Shirts’  or  Khudai  Khidmatgars  in  the  North-West 
Frontier  Province  are  the  stulf  found  only  in  the  legends  and 
lolk  lore  of  societies.  From  the  Himalayan  Peaks  to  the 
southern  most  tip  of  Kanyakumari  there  was  only  one  chant  - 
break  the  salt  law. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  observes:  “It  seemed  as  though  a  spring 
had  been  suddenly  released;  and  all  over  the  country,  in 
town  and  village,  salt  manufacture  was  the  topic  of  the  day, 
and  many  curious  expedients  were  adopted  to  produce  salt. 
It  was  really  immaterial  whether  the  stuff  was  good  or  bad; 
the  main  thing  was  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  obnoxious 
Salt  Law,  and  we  were  successful  in  that,  even  though  the 
quality  of  our  salt  was  poor.  As  we  saw  the  abounding 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  and  the  way  salt-making  was 
spreading  like  a  prairie  fire,  we  felt  a  little  abashed  and 
ashamed  for  having  questioned  the  efficacy  of  this  method 
when  it  was  first  proposed  by  Gandhi.  And  we  marveled  at 
the  amazing  knack  of  the  man  to  impress  the  multitude  and 
make  it  act  in  an  organised  way...” 

A  study  of  the  Salt  Satyagraha  clearly  shows  that  Mahatma 
Gandhi  was  at  his  best.  It  was  indeed  the  pinnacle  of  Gandhian 
movement  wherein  his  organizational  principles  and  technique 
of  mass  mobilization  stands  out  as  brilliant.  It  displays  his  art 
of  combining  immediate  goals  with  long-term  perspective; 
above  all,  it  shows  his  method  of  achieving  the  unity  of 
theory  and  praxis  of  non-violent  mass  action.  It  forcefully 
demonstrates  the  power  of  the  Gandhian  method  of  popular 
penetration  even  in  the  socially  and  politically  most  backward 


agrarian  regions,  and  his  method  of  collective  persuasion  and 
education  of  the  masses. 

Small  wonder  then,  after  the  Dandi  March,  Gandhi 
emerged  as  a  leader  whose  main  asset  was  a  persistent 
determination  to  translate  ideas  into  action.  He  generated  a 
theory  and  practice  of  change  ideally  suited  to  the  particular 
context  of  India,  a  way  of  action  that  transformed  the  apparent 
limitations  of  the  struggle  into  its  strengths.  He  caught  the 
Raj  badly  offguard  in  a  manner  that  it  never  anticipated. 

One  significant  outcome  of  the  Salt  Satyagraha  is  that 
Mahatma  Gandhi  forcefully  demonstrated  the  crucial 
connection  between  Satyagraha  and  Swaraj.  The  Dandi  March 
was  a  journey  to  Swaraj  through  Satyagraha  which  meant 
that  people  could  engage  in  non-violent  action  and  nurture 
heightened  self-esteem,  to  attain  a  free  India  of  equality  and 
justice  for  all.  These  were  the  basic  ideals  behind  the 
independence  movement  under  the  leadership  of  Mahatma. 
The  Salt  Satyagraha  was  basically  about  Governance  and 
that,  too,  good  Governance.  It  turns  the  searchlight  inwards 
and  questions  the  growing  distance  between  Soul,  Soil  and 
Society.  It  was  both  a  political  and  an  economic  statement. 
Salt  making  was  both  a  metaphor  for  India’s  rejection  of 
colonial  rule  and  a  reaffirmation  that  India’s  salvation  lay  in 
economic  regeneration  of  her  seven  lakh  villages  and  the  self- 
reliance  of  its  people.  The  underlying  significance  and  the 
message  of  Satyagraha  is  to  reconnect  with  the  last  man,  last 
woman  and  the  last  child  in  society  and  to  relate  to  their 
needs  and  aspirations. 

The  Dandi  march  also  symbolized  the  journey  of  the  Soul, 
which  broke  free  of  its  moorings  and  became  truly  universal, 
much  as  Mahatma  Gandhi  set  out  from  the  ashram  never  to 
return.  By  giving  up  Sabarmati  Ashram,  Gandhi  was  only 
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upholding  the  principle  of  ‘Non  Possession’  and  ‘Non 
Attachment’  to  the  material  world,  which  he  wanted  should 
be  inculcated  by  all  humanity. 

Gandhi’s  ability  to  instill  courage  into  the  minds  of  ordinary 
people  through  the  sheer  force  of  his  example  comes  out 
clearly  from  the  well-known  narrative  by  an  English  journalist 
of  the  repression  of  a  demonstration  before  a  salt  depot  in 
1930: 

“In  complete  silence  the  Gandhi  men  drew  up  and  halted 
a  hundred  yards  from  stockade.  A  picked  column  advanced 
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from  the  crowd,  waded  the  ditches  and  approached  the 
barbed-wire  stockade  ...  Suddenly  ...  at  a  word  of 
command,  scores  of  native  policemen  rushed  upon  the 
advancing  marchers  and  rained  blows  on  their  heads  with 
their  steel-shod  lathis.  Not  one  of  the  marchers  even  raised 
an  arm  to  fend  off  the  blows.  They  went  down  like  nine¬ 
pins.  From  where  I  stood  I  heard  the  sickening  whack  of  the 
clubs  on  unprotected  skulls.  The  waiting  crowd  of  marchers 
groaned  and  sucked  in  their  breath  in  sympathetic  pain  at 
every  blow.  Those  struck  down  fell  sprawling,  unconscious 
or  writhing  with  fractured  skulls  or  broken  shoulders  ... 
The  survivors,  without  breaking  ranks,  silently  and  doggedly 
marched  on  until  struck  down  . . .  although  every  one  knew 
...  that  within  a  few  minutes  he  would  be  beaten  down, 
perhaps  killed,  I  could  detect  no  signs  of  wavering  or  fear. 
They  marched  steadily,  with  heads  up,  without  the 
encouragement  of  music  or  cheering  or  any  possibility  that 
they  might  escape  serious  injury  or  death.  The  police  rushed 
out  and  methodically  and  mechanically  beat  down  the  second 
column.  There  was  no  fight,  no  struggle;  the  marchers  simply 
walked  forward  till  struck  down. 

“About  noon  yesterday  I  visited  the  temporary  hospital  in 
the  Congress  camp  and  counted  more  than  200  injured  lying 
in  rows  on  the  ground.  I  verified  by  personal  observation  that 
they  were  suffering  injuries.  Today  even  the  British  owned 
newspapers  give  the  total  number  at  320  .  .  . 

“The  scene  at  Dharasana  during  the  raid  was  astonishing 
and  baffling  to  the  Western  mind  accustomed  to  see  violence 
met  by  violence,  to  expect  a  blow  to  be  returned  and  a  fight 
result.  During  the  morning  I  saw  and  heard  hundreds  of 
blows  inflicted  by  the  police,  but  saw  not  a  single  blow 
returned  by  the  volunteers.  So  far  as  I  could  observe  the 
volunteers  implicitly  obeyed  Gandhi’s  creed  of  non-violence. 


In  no  case  did  I  see  a  volunteer  even  raise  an  arm  to  deflect 
the  blows  from  lathis.  There  were  no  outcries  from  the  beaten 
Swarajists,  only  groans  after  they  had  submitted  to  their 
beating. 

“Obviously  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  volunteers  to  force 
the  police  to  beat  them.  The  police  were  placed  in  a  difficult 
position  by  the  refusal  to  disperse  and  the  action  of  volunteers 
in  continually  pressing  closer  to  the  salt  pans. 

“Many  times  I  saw  the  police  vainly  threaten  the  advancing 
volunteers  with  upraised  lathis.  Upon  their  determined  refusal 
to  recede  the  lathis  would  fall  upon  the  unresisting  body,  the 
volunteer  would  fall  back  bleeding  or  bruised  and  be  carried 
away  on  stretchers.  Waiting  volunteers,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  pans,  often  rushed  and  congratulated  the  beaten  volunteer 
as  he  was  carried  off  the  field.  It  was  apparent  that  most  of  the 
injured  gloried  in  their  injuries...” 

On  January  25,  Lord  Irwin  issued  a  statement  releasing 
Gandhi  and  the  members  of  the  Working  Gommittee  : 

“My  Government  will  impose  no  conditions  on  these 
releases,  for  we  feel  that  the  best  hope  of  restoration  of 
peaceful  conditions  lies  in  discussions  being  conducted  by 
those  concerned  under  the  terms  of  unconditional  liberty.” 

Gandhi  clarified  his  position  :  “I  personally  feel  that  the 
mere  release  of  the  members  of  the  Gongress  Working 
Gommittee  makes  a  difficult  situation  infinitely  more  difficult, 
and  makes  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  members  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  impossible.  The  authorities  have  evidently  not 
perceived  that  the  movement  has  so  much  affected  the  mass 
mind  that  leaders,  however  prominent,  will  be  utterly  unable 
to  dictate  to  them  a  particular  course  of  action.” 
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On  February  17,  1931  the  Gandhi-Irwin  talks  commenced 
at  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon  and  continued  till  six. 
Gandhi’s  six  demands,  which  were  the  absolute  minimum  for 
the  peace  negotiations  to  begin,  were  :  general  amnesty, 
immediate  cessation  of  repression,  restitution  of  all  confiscated 
property,  reinstatement  of  all  Government  servants  punished 
on  political  grounds,  liberty  to  manufacture  salt  and  picket 
liquor  and  foreign  cloth  shops,  and  inquiry  into  the  excesses 
committed  by  the  police. 


“Gandhi,  you  haven’t  so  much  on,  you  know,  that  you  can 
afford  to  leave  this  behind.” 

The  agreement  was  the  result  of  a  fortnight’s  negotiations 
during  which  Gandhi  visited  the  Viceregal  Lodge  eight  times 
and  spent  there  altogether  twenty-four  hours.  The  document 
was  published  in  the  form  of  a  Home  Department  notification 
in  Gazette  of  India  Extraordinary. 


Mounted  police 
charge  protesters  during 
the  struggle,  1930-31 


At  noon,  on  March  5,  a  pact  was  signed  by  Irwin  and 
Gandhi  at  the  Viceroy’s  House.  Lord  Irwin  suggested  that 
they  should  drink  each  other’s  health  in  tea.  “Thank  you,” 
said  Gandhi,  taking  a  paper  bag  out  ol  a  fold  in  his  shawl,  “I 
will  put  some  of  this  salt  into  my  tea  to  remind  us  of  the 
famous  Boston  Tea 
Party.”  Both  laughed. 

They  joked  freely  and 
shared  in  merriment  over 
Ghurchill’s  lurid 
accounts  of  the  ‘half- 
naked  fakir’.  After 
prolonged  conversation, 

Gandhi  had  apparently 
forgotten  the  shawl. 

Lord  Irwin  at  once 
picked  it  up,  remarking 
with  a  gentle  smile. 


“Givil  disobedience,”  the  Gazette  notification  said,  “will 
be  effectively  discontinued  and  the  reciprocal  action  will  be 
taken  by  the  Government.” 

At  the  Karachi  Gongress  in  March  1931,  the  main 
resolution  dealt  with  the  truce  terms  and  the  Round  Table 
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Karachi  Session  of  Congress,  1931,  in  which  Gandhi  was  authorized  ro  represent  the  Congress  in  the  Round  Table  Conference 


Conference.  “This  Congress,  having  considered  die  provisional 
settlement  between  the  Working  Committee  and  the 
Government  of  India,  endorses  it,  and  desires  to  make  it 
clear,  that  the  Congress  goal  of  Puma  Swaraj  remains  intact. 
In  the  event  of  the  way  being  otherwise  open  to  the  Congress 
to  be  represented  at  any  conference  with  the  representatives 
of  the  British  Government,  the  Congress  delegation  will 
work  for  this  object,  and  in  particular,  so  as  to  give  the  nation 
control  over  the  army,  the  external  affairs,  finance  and  fiscal 
and  economic  policy,  and  to  have  scrutiny  by  an  impartial 


tribunal,  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the  British 
Government  in  India,  and  to  examine  and  assess  the 
obligations  to  be  undertaken  by  India  or  England,  and  the 
right  to  eithet  party  to  end  the  partnership  at  will,  provided, 
however,  that  the  Congress  delegation  will  be  free  to  accept 
such  adjustments  as  may  be  demonstrably  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  India.”  It  further  said  :  “The  Congress  authorizes 
Mahatma  Gandhi  to  represent  it  at  the  conference  with  the 
addition  of  such  other  delegates  as  the  Working  Committee 
may  appoint  to  act  under  his  leadership.” 
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In  his  speech  at  the  Karachi  Congress  Session  Gandhi  dealt 
with  the  objections  and  criticisms  of  some  of  his  opponents: 

“It  is  quite  right  for  you  to  question  why  we,  who  have  all 
along  distrusted  the  Round  Table  Conference,  should  now 
decide  to  go  to  it.  What  miracle  has  happened  to  make  us 
change  our  course?  No  such  miracle  has  happened,  and  I  have 
not  much  confidence  in  our  getting  what  we  want  at  the 
Round  Table  Conference.  I  have  often  wondered  myself  what 
we  are  going  to  do  at  the  conference  when  we  know  that  there 
is  such  a  gulf  between  what  we  want  and  what  has  been  as  yet 
offered  at  the  conference.  But  consideration  of  the  duty  of  a 
satyagrahi  decided  me.  There  comes  a  stage  when  he  may  no 
longer  refuse  to  negotiate  with  his  opponent.  His  object  is 
always  to  convert  his  opponent  by  love.  The  stage  of 
negotiation  arrived,  when  the  Working  Committee  was 
released  after  the  Premier’s  declaration.  The  Viceroy  also 
made  an  appeal  to  us  to  lay  down  arms  and  to  indicate  what 
we  want.  It  was  open  to  us  either  to  commit  some  act  of  civil 
disobedience  and  go  back  to  jail  as  soon  as  we  were  released, 
or  to  take  some  step  in  response  to  the  offer  of  peace.  If  we 
had  taken  the  former  course,  we  would  have  been  wrong  in 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 

“...A  satyagrahi  who  lays  down  his  arms  because  he  is 
tired,  is  untrue  to  his  cause  and  to  God.  But  the  truce  was 
made  not  because  we  were  tired  out,  but  because  it  was 
imperative.  He  who  will  fight  on  because  he  can  fight  on, 
is  no  satyagrahi  but  a  conceited  person  and  guilty  before 
God.” 

Karachi  gave  the  mandate  to  Gandhi  to  represent  the 
Congress  at  the  Round  Table  Conference.  But  the  road  to 
London  was  tortuous.  Official  statements  were  made  in 
Britain  that  the  safeguards  were  settled  once  for  all.  The 


safeguards  were  in  connection  with  the  self-  government 
during  the  period  of  transition.  Gandhi  was  rather  worried. 
The  Viceroy  had  assured  Gandhi  that  the  safeguards  were 
entirely  open  to  discussion,  but  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
others  were  saying  the  opposite.  “The  question  is  vital,” 
Gandhi  observed.  “The  British  Government  at  any 
conference  must  be  open  not  merely  to  discussion  on  these 
questions,  but  to  conviction.” 

On  August  29,  1931  Gandhiji  sailed  for  London  on  board 
the  S.S.  Rajputana.  With  him  sailed  Pandit  Malaviya,  Mrs. 
Naidu,  Prabhashankar  Pattani,  Mahadev  Desai,  Pyarelal, 
Devdas,  Mirabehn  and  G.  D.  Birla.  According  to  the  original 
plan,  Dr.  M.  A.  Ansari  was  also  to  accompany  Gandhi  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Round  Table  Conference,  but  the  Viceroy 
would  not  agree. 

“I  must  go  to  London  with  God  as  my  only  guide,” 
Gandhi  observed.  “He  is  a  jealous  Lord.  He  will  allow  no  one 
to  share  His  authority.  One  had,  therefore,  to  appear  before 
Him  in  all  one’s  weakness,  empty-handed  and  in  a  spirit  of 
full  surrender,  and  then  He  enables  you  to  stand  before  a 
whole  world  and  protects  you  from  all  harm.  When  I  think 
of  the  prospects  in  London,  when  I  know  all  is  not  well  in 
India,  that  the  second  settlement  is  bereft  of  all  grace  and  is 
charged  with  no  pleasant  memories,  there  is  nothing  wanting 
to  fill  me  with  utter  despair.  The  horizon  is  as  black  as  it 
possibly  could  be.  There  is  every  chance  of  my  returning 
empty-handed.  That  is  just  the  state  which  realization  of 
weakness  finds  one  in.  But  believing  as  I  do,  that  God  has 
made  the  way  to  London  clear  for  me,  through  the  second 
settlement,  I  approach  the  visit  with  hope,  and  feel  that  any 
result  that  comes  out  of  it  would  be  good  for  the  nation,  if  I 
do  not  prove  faithless  to  the  mandate  given  to  me  by  the 
Gongress.” 
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At  Bombay  before  leaving  for  the  Round  Table  Conference  in  August  1931 


On  10th  September  1931,  asked  by  the  Reuter’s  special 
correspondent  aboard  SS.  Rajputana  about  his  programme  in 
London,  he  replied: 

“I  shall  strive  for  a  constitution,  which  will  release  India 
from  all  thraldom  and  patronage  and  give  her,  if  need  be,  the 
right  to  sin.  I  shall  work  for  an  India  in  which  the  poorest 
shall  feel  that  it  is  their  country,  in  whose  making  they  have 
an  effective  voice;  an  India  in  which  there  shall  be  no  high 
class  and  low  class  ol  people;  an  India  in  which  all  communities 
shall  live  in  harmony.  There  can  be  no  room  in  such  India  for 
the  curse  of  untouchability  or  intoxicating  drinks  and  drugs. 
The  women  will  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  men.  Since  we  shall 
be  at  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  neither  exploiting  nor 
being  exploited,  we  should  have  the  smallest  army  imaginable. 
All  interests  not  in  conflict  with  the  interest  of  the  dumb 
millions  will  be  scrupulously  respected,  whether  foreign  or 


indigenous.  I  hate  the  distinction  between  foreign  and 
indigenous.  This  is  the  India  of  my  dreams,  for  which  I  shall 
struggle  at  the  R.T.C.  I  may  fail,  but  if  I  am  to  deserve  the 
confidence  of  the  Congress,  my  principles,  I  shall  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less.” 

On  Sunday,  13  September  1931,  he  was  to  give  a  talk  to 
America  at  6  30  p.m.  The  sitting  room  at  Kingsley  Hall  in 
London  was  full  of  an  excited  crowd  of  journalists  and  radio 
specialists.  He  made  no  preparations  for  his  broadcast  and  sat 
finishing  his  supper,  talking  to  friends  on  the  roof  Kingsley 
Hall  was  on  the  air  but  still  he  sat  upstairs  talking.  Miss 
Lester,  Gandhi’s  hostess  in  England,  came  in  alone  and  began 
her  introductory  five-minute  talk.  Four  and  a  half  minutes 
had  gone  by,  when  the  door  opened  and  Gandhi  walked  in 
and  took  Miss  Lester’s  chair.  She  turned  the  microphone 
towards  him,  and  he  touched  it  rather  gingerly. 
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Round  Table  Conference, 
London,  1 93 1 


Tendulkar  writes  that  all  sorts  of  people  joined  him  in  his 
morning  walks  and  talked  on  a  variety  of  subjects: 

“Someone  asked:  “Mr.  Gandhi,  if  sorrow  makes  for 
character  does  it  not  prove  that  nations  need  war?”  He 
promptly  answered:  “I  think  that  it  is  a  false  doctrine.  Sorrow 
and  suffering  make  for  character  if  they  are  voluntarily  borne, 
but  not  if  they  are  imposed.  Now  the  result  of  a  non-violent 
war  would  be,  indeed,  brilliant  for  all  concerned. 

“And  do  you  think  that  nothing  can  prevent  another  war?” 
was  the  next  question.  “I  think  the  success  of  my  experiment 
from  1906  to  1931  can,”  said  Gandhi.  “You  may  say  that  I 
am  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise.  Perhaps  I  am.  There  may  be 
some  flaw  in  it  but  I  cannot  see  one.” 


“Do  I  talk  into  this  thing?”  Gandhi  inquired  in  a  low 
voice,  which  was  nevertheless  heard  in  California.  Then  there 
was  silence.  He  shut  his  eyes,  bent  his  head  and  slowly  began 
to  speak,  ft  was  his  first  broadcast  talk  and  it  reached  “clear  as 
a  bell  over  the  ocean.” 


He  spoke  for  half  an  hour.  The  means  adopted  by  the 
Indians  in  their  fight  lot  liberty,  he  observed,  had  not  been 
adopted,  by  any  other  people  of  whom  we  have  any  record: 
“Not  violence,  not  bloodshed,  not  diplomacy  as  one 
understands  it  nowadays,  but  purely  and  simply  truth  and 
non-violence.  No  wonder  that  the  attention  of  the  world  is 
directed  towards  this  attempt  to  lead  a  successful,  bloodless 
revolution.”  He  would  wait  for  ages  rather  than  seek  to  attain 
the  freedom  of  India  through  the  bloody  means.  “I  feel  in  the 
innermost  recess  of  my 
heart,  after  a  political 
experience  extending 
over  an  unbroken 
period  of  close  upon 
thirty-five  years,  that  the 
world  is  sick  unto  death 
of  blood-spilling.  It  is 
seeking  a  way  out,  and  I 
flatter  myself  with  the 
belief  that  perhaps  it  will 
be  the  privilege  of  the 
ancient  land  of  India  to 
show  that  way  out  to 
the  hungering  world.” 
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Visiting  a  textile  mill  at  Lancashire.  1931;  although  British  workers  were  hard  hit  by  boycott  of  foreign  cloth  in  India, 

they  showed  great  empathy  with  Indian  workers. 


The  R.T.C.  proved  a  total  failure.  While  proposing  a  Vote 
of  Thanks  to  the  Chair  (i.e.  Mr.  Ramsey  MacDonald,  the 
Prime  Minister), Gandhi  concluded  ominously  : 

“It  is  somewhat  likely — I  would  say  only  somewhat 
likely,  because  I  would  like  to  study  your  declaration  once, 
twice,  thrice,  as  often  as  it  may  be  necessary,  scanning  every 
word  of  it,  reading  its  hidden  meaning  if  there  is  a  hidden 
meaning  in  it,  crossing  all  the  t’s,  dotting  all  the  is  and  if 


I,  then  come  to  the  conclusion  as  just  now  seems  to  be 
likely — that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  have  come  to  the 
parting  of  ways.” 

Gandhi  returned  to  see  an  India  under  ordinance-raj  which 
Lord  Willingdon  had  so  ruthlessly  put  in  motion.  Pandit 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  arrested  on  his  way  to  receive  Gandhi. 
Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  was  put  behind  prison  bars  before 
Gandhi  landed  in  India  on  December  28,  1931. 
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The  Working  Committee  met  on  the  day  on  which  Gandhi 
landed  in  India.  The  Committee  was  in  session  till  3  January 
1932.  Gandhi  entered  into  telegraphic  correspondence  with 
the  Viceroy,  bur  Lord  Willingdon  was  in  no  mood  to 
compromise.  Even  Gandhi’s  request  for  an  interview  was 
granted  only  under  conditions  to  which  Gandhi,  in  all 
conscience,  could  not  agree.  The  question  of  promulgation  ol 
ordinances,  said  the  Viceroy,  was  a  closed  one,  but  as  regards 
other  matters  Gandhi  was  free  to  see  him.  Gandhi  in  a 
spirited  reply  pointed  out  that  the  constitutional  issue 
dwindled  into  insignificance  before  what  was  actually  being 
done  by  the  government.  He  added  that  he  would  have  to 
advise  the  country  to  resume  civil  disobedience  unless  the 
Viceroy  reconsidered  his  telegram,  and  was  ready  to  grant 
adequate  relief  in  respect  of  ordinances  and  some  of  the  acts 
of  the  Government,  and  unless  free  scope  was  allowed  to  the 
Gongress  to  press  its  claims  for  complete  independence  in 


any  future  negotiations,  and  unless  the  administration  of  the 
country  was  carried  on  in  consultation  with  the  representatives 
of  the  country,  pending  the  attainment  of  independence. 

Gandhi  was  arrested  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  of 
January  4,  1932. 

From  Bombay  Gandhi  was  taken  to  Yeravda  Jail 
and  under  Regulation  XXV  of  1827,  he  was  placed  under 
restraint.  On  the  same  day,  the  negotiations  were  broken, 
and  swift  and  sharp,  the  blow  fell  everywhere.  Sardar 
Vallabhbhai  Patel  was  arrested  and  detained  along  with 
Gandhi.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  was  tried  that  day  and  was  given 
the  sentence  of  two  years  rigorous  imprisonment.  Four 
drastic  ordinances  were  promulgated,  giving  the  most  far- 
reaching  powers  to  the  magistrates  and  the  police  officers. 
Givil  liberty  ceased  to  exist,  and  both  person  and  property 
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could  be  seized  by  the  authorities.  It  was  a  declaration  of 
siege  for  the  whole  of  India. 

On  17  August  1932,  British  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  announced  the  provisional  scheme  of  minority 
representation,  commonly  known  as  the  Communal  Award. 
The  scheme  fixed  the  number  of  seats  in  the  provincial 
legislatures  at  approximately  double  the  number  in  the  existing 
councils.  The  separate  electorates  were  retained  for  the 
minority  communities  and  also  for  the  Muslims  in  Bengal 
and  the  Punjab,  despite  their  numerical  majority.  The 
weightage  was  also  conceded  to  the  Muslims  in  provinces  in 
which  they  were  a  minority  and  to  the  Sikhs  and  Hindus  in 
the  Punjab.  The  Depressed  Classes  were  now  recognized  as  a 
minority  community  entitled  to  a  separate  electorate.  While 
creating  specially  reserved  constituencies  for  Depressed  Classes, 
it  gave  them  the  additional  right  to  contest  seats  in  the 
general  constituencies,  with  the  provision  that  special 
electorates  and  reservation  of  seats  would  lapse  after  rwenry 
years. 

The  Premier’s  scheme  confirmed  the  worst  fears  of  Gandhi. 
He  wrote  on  August  18  to  Ramsay  MacDonald  about  his 
resolve  to  resist  the  scheme  by  resorting  to  “a  perpetual  fast 
unto  death”  from  September  20th  next. 

On  12  September  1932,  all  of  a  sudden  the  country  woke 
up  to  read  the  news  that  Gandhi  was  going  to  fast  unto  death 
over  the  question  of  the  Communal  Award.  Gandhi 
commenced  the  fast  on  20  September  1 932.  He  invoked  the 
‘sense  of  duty’  of  his  countrymen  in  such  moving  words: 

“What  I  want,  and  what  I  am  living  for,  and  what  I  should 
delight  in  dying  for,  is  the  eradication  of  tmtouchability  root 
and  branch.  I  want,  therefore,  a  living  pact  whose  life-giving 


effect  should  be  felt  not  in  the  distant  tomorrow  but  today, 
and  therefore,  that  pact  should  be  sealed  by  an  all-India 
demonstration  of  the  ‘touchables’  and  ‘untouchables’  meeting 
together,  not  byway  of  a  theatrical  show,  but  in  real  brotherly 
embrace.  It  is  to  achieve  this,  the  dream  of  my  life  for  the  past 
filty  years,  that  I  have  entered  today  the  fiery  gates.  The 
British  Government’s  decision  was  the  last  straw.  It  was  a 
decisive  symptom,  and  with  the  unerring  eye  of  the  physician 
that  I  claim  to  be  in  such  matters,  I  detected  it.  Therefore,  for 
me  the  abolition  ol  separate  electorates  would  be  but  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  and  I  would  warn  all  those  leaders 
assembled  at  Bombay  and  others  against  coming  to  any  hasty 
decision. 

“My  life,  I  count  of  no  consequence.  One  hundred  lives 
given  for  this  noble  cause  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  poor 
penance  done  by  Hindus  for  the  atrocious  wrongs  they  have 
heaped  upon  helpless  men  and  women  of  their  own  faith.  I 
would  urge  them  not  to  swerve  an  inch  from  the  path  of 
strictest  justice.  My  fast  I  want  to  throw  in  the  scales  of  justice 
and  il  it  wakes  up  the  Caste  Hindus  from  their  slumber,  and 
if  they  are  roused  to  a  sense  of  duty,  it  will  have  served  its 
purpose.  Whereas,  if  out  of  blind  affection  for  me,  they 
would  somehow  or  orher  come  to  a  rough  and  ready  agreement 
so  as  to  secure  the  abrogation  and  then  go  off  to  sleep,  they 
will  commit  a  grievous  blunder  and  will  have  made  my  life  a 
misery.  For,  while  the  abrogation  of  the  separate  electorates 
would  result  in  my  breaking  the  fast,  it  would  be  a  living 
death  for  me  if  the  vital  pact  for  which  I  am  striving  is  not 
arrived  at.  It  would  simply  mean  that,  as  soon  as  I  call  off  the 
fast,  I  would  have  to  give  notice  of  another  in  order  to  achieve 
the  spirit  of  the  vow  to  the  fullest  extent.” 

“This  may  look  childish  to  the  onlooker,  bur  not  so 
to  me.  If  I  had  anything  more  to  give,  I  would  throw  that 
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in  also  to  remove  this  curse,  but  I  have  nothing  more  than 
my  life.” 

“I  believe  that  if  untouchabiliry  is  really  rooted  out,  it  will 
not  only  purge  Hinduism  of  a  terrible  blot  but  its  repercussion 
will  be  worldwide.  My  fight  against  untouchabiliry  is  a  fight 
against  the  impure  in  humanity.” 

Millions  in  India  offered  fervent  prayers  and  fasted  on 
September  20.  “A  shadow  is  darkening  today  over  India  like 
a  shadow  cast  by  an  eclipsed  sun,”  said  Tagore  in  an  address 
delivered  to  the  inmates  of  Visva  Bharati.  “Mahatmaji  has 
pronounced  his  ultimatum,  and  though  it  may  be  our 
misfortune  to  lose  him  in  the  battlefield,  the  fight  will  be 
passed  to  every  one  of  us  to  be  carried  on  to  the  final  end.  It 
is  the  gift  of  the  fight  which  he  is  going  to  offer  to  us,  and  if 
we  do  not  know  how  to  accept  it  humbly  and  yet  with  proud 
determination,  if  we  cheaply  dismiss  it  with  some  ceremonials 
to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  allow  the  noble  life  to  be 
wasted  with  its  great  meaning  missed,  then  our  people  will 
passively  roll  down  the  slope  of  degradation  to  the  blankness 
of  utter  futility.” 

On  that  historic  day,  the  deep-seated  prejudices  seemed  to 
give  way;  the  Caste  Hindus  fraternized  with  the  untouchables 
and  mixed  freely  in  thousands  of  meetings  all  over  the  country. 
The  doors  of  a  large  number  of  temples  were  suddenly  thrown 
open  to  the  untouchables  throughout  India.  “That  some  of 
the  great  temples  should  have  spontaneously  admitted  the 
‘untouchables’  without  restriction  is  to  me  a  modern  miracle,” 
Gandhi  observed  in  a  message  to  the  friends  abroad.  “They 
have  only  now  admitted  God.  Hitherto,  the  images,  which 
the  custodians,  falsely  and  in  their  pride,  thought  had  God 
within  were  godless.  The  cabinet  decision  was  to  me  a  timely 
warning  from  God,  that  I  was  asleep  when  He  was  knocking 


at  the  door  and  waking  me  up.  The  agony  of  the  soul  is  not 
going  to  end  until  every  trace  of  untouchabiliry  is  gone. 
Thank  God  there  is  not  only  one  man  in  this  movement  but 
thousands  who  will  lay  down  their  lives  in  order  to  achieve 
this  reform  in  its  fullness.” 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  fast,  September  24,  a  complete 
agreement  was  reached.  Both  the  wings  of  the  Depressed 
Classes — one  owing  allegiance  to  Dr.  B.R.  Ambedkar  and  the 
other  to  Mr.  M.C.  Rajah — were  willing  parties  to  it.  The 
caste  Hindus  were  parties  to  it  through  the  signature  of 
Pandit  Malaviya.  Prominent  liberal  leaders,  by  their  signatures, 
gave  the  Yeravda  Pact  their  support.  Gandhi  did  not  sign  it 
himself,  although  practically  all  the  Congressmen  present  on 
the  spot  signed  it.  Hindu  leaders’  Conference  ratified  the 
decision  in  Bombay  on  25  September  1932: 

“This  conference  resolves  that  henceforth,  amongst  Hindus, 
no  one  shall  be  regarded  as  an  untouchable  by  reason  of  his 
birth,...  will  have  the  same  right  as  other  Hindus  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  public  wells,  public  schools,  public  roads  and  other 
public  institutions.  This  right  will  have  statutory  recognition 
at  the  first  opportunity  and  shall  be  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of 
the  Swaraj  parliament,  if  it  shall  not  have  received  such 
recognition  before  to  secure,  by  every  legitimate  and  peaceful 
means,  an  early  removal  of  the  social  disabilities  now  imposed 
by  custom  upon  the  so-called  untouchable  classes,  including 
the  bar  in  respect  of  admission  to  temples.” 

After  prolonged  deliberations  extending  to  midnight,  the 
cabinet  members  finally  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  the 
statement,  announcing  the  substitution  of  the  Government’s 
decision  by  corresponding  provisions  of  the  Yeravda  Pact. 
Simultaneous  statements  on  behalf  of  the  cabinet  were  issued 
in  England  and  in  India  on  26  September  1932. 
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The  meaning  of  Swaraj.... 


•  •  9  Swaraj  is  a  state  of  the  mind.  When  it  becomes  permanent,  sivaraj  will  take  visible  shape.  But, 
the  state  of  mind  having  changed,  it  has  already  arrived. 

. . .  People  have  not  yet  realized  clearly  that  swaraj  can  be  secured  with  the  help  of  a  contrivance 
which  even  an  experienced  village  carpenter  can  make  and  which  an  innocent  and  tender  girl 
can  operate.  As  days  pass,  however,  I  get  more  convinced  that  India  will  win  freedom  only 
through  this  machine  and  in  no  other  way. 

Have  we  been  convinced,  even  now,  that  the  real  education  of  the  people  consists  not  in  literacy 
but  in  bidlding  up  character  and  in  learning  to  use  one’s  hands  and feet  —  to  work  with  the  body? 
...children  shoidd  first  be  taught  respect  for  moral  rules,  then  comes  the  training  of  their  bodies 
and  proficiency  in  some  crafi  which  will  secure  them  their  livelihood,  and  then  the  training  of 
the  intellect,  instruction  in  the  three  R’s  by  way  of  embellishment.. . . 

Have  the  Hindus  and  Muslims  achieved  complete  unity?  Has  their  mutual  distrust  disap¬ 
peared?  Is  there  an  identity  of  ideals  in  regard  to  the  future  of  the  country?  Both  have  realized 
the  need  for  friendship,  but  their  hearts  have  not  yet  united;  they  are  in  the  process  of  being 
united.  If  there  is  a  settlement,  this  process  will  be  interrupted.  It  is,  therefore,  fruitless  to  talk 
of  freedom  as  long  as  the  two  have  not  united. . . 

. . .  We  have  yet  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  different  aspects  of  swaraj.  If Hindu-Muslim 
unity  means  enmity  towards  Parsis,  Christians  or  Jews,  that  unity  will  be  a  curse  for  the  world. 
So  long,  therefore,  as  we  have  not  fully  understood  the  meaning  of  Hindu-Muslim  unity,  the  very 
desire  for  settlement  is  wrong. 

..  .As  long  as  the  country  has  not  learnt  to  regard  non-violence  as  a  weapon  of  the  strong,  we 
should  look  upon  a  settlement  as  something  which  will  defile  us  and  we  shoidd  keep  miles  away 
from  it. 

. .  .As  long  as  we  have  not  plucked  out  the  weed  of  untouch  ability, we  should  not  even  think 

of  a  settlement. 

We  can  fulfil  these  great  tasks  and  purify  ourselves  only  by  suffering.  He  alone  who  is  prepared 
to  die  for  liberation  can  attain  it.  Those  who  do  not  welcome  their  death  go  to  miserable  worlds. 
One  who  dies  voluntarily  become  fit  for  liberation.  Similarly,  if  we  steadfastly  cling  to  the  means 
indicated  above,  give  up  the  fear  of  death,  then,  and  then  only,  shall  we  win  freedom  —  swaraj. 
Das,  Lalaji,  Motilalji,  Abul  Kalam  Azad  and  others  are  teaching  us  the  mantra  of  dying 
willingly.  It  seems  we  have  learnt  that  lesson,  and  so  no  one  asks  the  question,  ‘‘Where  is  swaraj?” 
Everyone  says  that,  now  that  we  have  the  strength  to  die  willingly,  we  have  won  swaraj.  The  rest 
is  all  a  mirage. 

— excerpts  from  the  article  published  in  Navajivan,  (Gujarati),  22-1-1922 
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A  unique  ceremony,  the  like  of  which  had  never  been 
witnessed  in  any  jail,  was  held  at  5.15  p.m.,  Monday, 
September  26,  in  the  Yeravda  prison.  Gandhi  lay  on  his  cot, 
surrounded  by  about  two  hundred  people,  and  Tagore  led  the 
prayer  by  singing  a  song  from  Gitanjali :  “  When  the  heart  is  dried 
and  parched  tip,  come  with  your  shower  of mercy.  ”  This  was  then 
followed  by  recitation  of  the  Sanskrit  verses  and  then  was 
sung,  all  joining,  his  favourite  hymn,  Vaishnava  jana  to.  When 
it  was  finished,  Kasturbai  handed  him  the  orange  juice,  and 
the  fast  ended. 

The  Untouchability  Abolition  Week  was  observed  from 
September  27  to  October  2.  In  public  meetings,  the  pact  was 
explained  and  appeals  were  made  to  abolish  untouchability. 
Inter-caste  dinners  were  held  in  all  cities,  and  temples  and 
wells  were  thrown  open  to  untouchables.  An  appeal  for  a 
living  bond  with  the  Harijans  and  for  the  establishment  of 
larger  unity  that  Gandhi  made  in  his  statement  had  a  magic 
effect.  An  All-India  Anti-Untouchability  League  with  a 
network  of  provincial  boards  was  set  up. 

“I  could  have  understood  and  justified  your  fast  for  swaraj 
or  for  all-India  unity,  but  I  cannot  understand  this  fast  on 
behalf  of  Hinduism,”  said  one  critic. 

“I  am  not  ashamed  of  Hinduism  or  of  being  a  Hindu,” 
replied  Gandhi.  “I  totally  deny  being  narrow.  I  fancy  that  I 
could  not  be  held  for  a  single  moment  by  a  narrow  creed,  and 
it  is  because  the  superimposition  of  untouchability  would 
make  Hinduism  a  narrow  creed,  I  have  rebelled  against  it, 
and  I  would  count  my  lile  to  be  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  the 
removal  of  that  blot.  I  have  nothing  of  the  communalist  in 
me,  because  my  Hinduism  is  all-inclusive.  It  is  not  anti- 
Musalman,  anti-Christian  or  anti-any  other  religion.  But  it  is 
pro-Musalman,  pro-Christian,  pro-every  other  living  faith  in 


the  world.  To  me,  Hinduism  is  but  one  branch  from  the  same 
parent  trunk,  whose  roots  and  quality  we  judge  by  the  collective 
strength  and  quality  of  different  branches  put  together.  And 
if  I  take  care  of  the  Hindu  branch  on  which  I  am  sitting  and 
which  sustains  me,  surely  I  am  taking  care  also  of  the  sister 
branches.  If  the  Hindu  branch  is  poisoned,  the  poison  is 
likely  to  spread  to  others.  II  that  branch  withers,  the  parent 
will  be  the  weaker  for  its  withering.  If  God  gives  me  the 
privilege  of  dying  for  this  Hinduism  of  my  conception,  I  shall 
have  sufficiently  died  for  the  unity  of  all  and  even  for  swaraj.” 

“Harijan  means  ‘a  man  of  God’.  All  the  religions  of  the 
world  describe  God  pre-eminently  as  the  Friend  of  the 
friendless.  Help  of  the  helpless,  and  Protector  of  the  weak. 
The  rest  ol  the  world  apart,  in  India  who  can  be  more 
friendless,  helpless  or  weaker  than  the  forty  million  or  more 
Hindus  who  are  classified  as  untouchables?  If,  therefore,  any 
body  of  people  can  be  fitly  described  as  men  of  God,  they  are 
surely  these  helpless,  friendless  and  despised  people.  Hence, 
in  the  pages  of  the  Navajivan,  since  the  correspondence,  I 
have  adopted  Harijan  as  the  name  signifying  ‘untouchables’. 
And,  when  God  chose  to  entrust  me  with  their  service,  even 
whilst  undergoing  imprisonment,  I  could  not  use  any  other 
word  for  describing  them.  I  recoil  with  horror  from  that  word 
and  all  it  implies.  Not  that  the  change  of  name  brings  about 
any  change  of  status,  but  one  may  at  least  be  spared  the  use 
of  term  which  is  itself  one  of  reproach.  When  the  Caste 
Hindus  have  of  their  own  inner  conviction  and,  therefore, 
voluntarily  got  rid  of  the  present-day  untouchability,  we  shall 
all  be  called  Harijans,  for,  according  to  my  opinion,  the  Caste 
Hindus  will  then  have  found  favour  with  God  and  may, 
thetefore,  be  fitly  described  as  His  men.” 

Ultimately,  after  a  meeting  of  Congress  workers  in  Poona 
on  12  July  1933,  mass  Civil  disobedience  continued.  Attempts 
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at  reconciliation  with  the  Government  failed.  It  was  decided 
to  continue  the  struggle  in  another  form:  “All  those  who  are 
able  and  are  willing  to  offer  individual  civil  disobedience  on 
their  own  responsibilities,  without  expectation  of  any  help 
Irom  the  Congress  organisations,  are  expected  to  do  so.” 


August  1932,  there  certainly  was  an  expectation  that  some 
day,  whether  through  an  honourable  settlement  or  India 
coming  to  her  own,  the  trustees  would  resume  possession. 
But  under  the  new  proposal,  the  trustees  divest  themselves 
entirely  of  the  property.” 


With  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and 
Maulana  Azad  at  Sevagram  Ashram,  Wardha 


Gandhi  was  still  not  well  enough  to  take  any  active  part 
but  he  contributed  regularly  to  Harijan.  After  six  weeks  of 
rest  at  the  Satyagraha  Ashram,  he  was  on  the  march  again. 


Gandhi,  by  an  act  of  supreme  sacrifice,  gave  up  his  Ashram 
in  July  1933  and  declared  that  he  would  start  for  the  village 
Ras  with  33  Ashramites  to  offer  individual  Satyagraha.  But 
he  was  arrested  and  later  released  on 
condition  that  he  would  leave  the  place. 

Gandhi  of  course,  could  not  obey  such 
restrictions,  and  was  again  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  a  year’s  imprisonment.  In 
prison,  Gandhi  asked  for  certain 
facilities  to  carry  on  his  Harijan  work 
and  on  the  Government’s  refusal,  went 
on  a  last.  He  was  released  in  the  third 
week  of  August  1 933.  Gandhi,  however, 
decided  nor  to  take  an  active  part  in 
politics  for  the  period  which  he  would 
have  had  to  spend  in  jail,  if  he  had  not 
been  released. 


In  September  1933,  Gandhi  moved 
to  Wardha.  On  September  30th,  he 
offered  the  Sabarmati  Ashram  to  the 
Servants  of  Untouchables  Society  for 
the  use  of  the  Harijan  cause.  He  wrote: 
“When  the  property  was  abandoned  in 


On  November  7,  he  started  from  Wardha  on  the  Harijan 
tour.  The  tour  commenced  with  a  visit  to  the  Rama  Mandir 
of  Wardha,  which  had  been  thrown  open  to  the  Harijans 
during  his  fast,  and  to  the  Laxminarayan  temple,  which  was 
the  first  to  welcome  the  untouchables  in  1928.  The  next 
function  that  morning  was  held  at  Selu,  a  village,  nine  miles 
from  Wardha.  Here  Ramdeoji,  a  Marwari  merchant,  asked 
Gandhi  to  declare  his  private  temple  open  to  Harijans.  “I 
believe  it  to  be  a  happy  augury  that  my  tour  commences 
with  this  sacred  act,”  Gandhi  remarked  in  performing  the 
opening  ceremony.  “I  do  not  know,  if  I  shall  be  able  to  go 
through  the  whole  programme  that  has  been  chalked  out 
for  me  for  the  coming  nine  months.  But,  whether  it  is  got 
through  or  not,  my  faith  tells  me  that  an  undertaking  which 


begins  under  such  good  auspices  must  result  in  good.  The 
idol  in  the  temple  is  not  God.  But  since  God  resides  in 
every  atom,  He  resides  in  an  idol.  When  the  rites  of 
consecration  are  performed,  some  special  sanctity  is  attributed 
to  the  idol,  and  those  who  believe  in  temples  perform  worship 
by  visiting  them.  I  hold  it  a  blasphemy  to  say  that  the 
Creator  resides  in  a  temple  from  which  a  particular  class  of 
His  devotees  sharing  the  faith  in  it  are  excluded.  This  will 
be  a  true  temple  only  from  this  very  day,  when  it  is  declared 
open  to  Harijans.” 

Gandhi  had  one  mission  before  him — the  eradication  of 
untouchability:  “Whether  we  desire  it  or  not,  untouchability 
is  certainly  going.  But  if  during  this  period  of  probation  we 
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ShTvniiAr  ii.  lux 


I  M-H  •  HAmUTY 

UMXrL'ClUJiU.irN'  m  m  pcrwiMprarlWl  k  lU 
U.*  '.<<  liiadatM' .  It  U  fwttii  ai^ir/diM  (•> 
.>»Ba«anM*j  a^aiiot  Uu  Kkaxota  Jt  U  Ut* 

fuadacMvnu)  i4  hvraaitUy.  it  »•  acaltuft  tS» 

'  nnf  n  i;.w  a  aian  BtixaM.  by  -w*  nwa 
•ft  Unh.  ta  t-a  hiuar<iaJ  aii  uiiU«rhaf‘l».  »*•*> 
UMt'Oe^baM*  an4 ‘iiMKaM*.  'Ttaai*  a.t)a<tlrr«  cfci 

»••«  •aiv.ijr  lh«  fail  ’-.«*nlaa  at  Ut«  ti'l'Vi  Ibwlf  It  b 

»  ertmm  f  n  i  wtain  tnra.  «**nrn  a<bS  tWi>  (f<Q«lrtMt  !<• 
lutuk.  •«  b' •tl>r-airf>  »fthJn  «a(id-dManr««.  er  fe>  ftv 
«MMs  by  !!*..«•  w>>  I  mtt  rail*,!  rmtUr  Hindua  Tba 
Uagaftr  la  UiM  Mlllt>m»  o4  llln<tua  1*lirr«  (a  U.U 
tr  ft  «aa>ni>fta*l  by  tha  Mlnftin  rdlftlua. 
liaKftly.  Htadu  fvfivnuir»  ‘iiav.  r«<..i]aft  ■'Nb 
IhJTtar  fran.  Uii*  {v*«Ua«  Tbay  ha>«  ovna  k- tft« 
aDnriuab.B  U>»(  ft  liM  tu  It*  tba  Ifliula 

Nhadnw  lakaai  a*  a  wh>i«  fa  >iat«*l  t*i(ta  torn  ffU<i> 
ttwir  and  raMMaead  b>  (&ia»«alv«a  «itn  it. 

4o«M  tai  tviduaBd  tn  MWporl  -ft  tftt*  (aartlct.  a»  ol 
aay  aviJ  kn»«il  t"  ntaAkUtl  tlul  lhrr»  ltai  'ii>ta« 
atftftaritr  >■>  th*'  4tWra*  V.  oarraai  (ha  tuntfvwy 
rvjtctim,  w  Mn«  aeHtlnftu.  of  auytMiui  at  any 
traatka  that  la  nwtitiaaiy  a«al>M  tTa  lunaan..Ma 
trindpl*  ‘4  bwAkofty  <4  bumIi(>.(4  Ar-mm  at 
fta'ia 

Ihta  iwiraow^ft  at(a*ta1  •uife««OU-it«y  Utm  W<. 
•Mly  KMtMdilC  U  »»•  t«  fad  na|4ai.>taB 

that  ba^nt  IfltKlua.  oUimiui  to  ttcraarn*  Ifa  wbuU 
•4  ItiMfu  lfulta.fM4  tucdbar  atift  uaant  |MMad 

a  nsiftMtkFS,  r»nft*niBiaot>lilawd>abllUr  aoft  ]*lacl«tiH( 
UwiMtalr<M  to  I>ta4>ali  U  by  1«*.  tl  ytaalbbt  rvaa  •tur- 
la«  tba  *«M>CV«  raflOHa,  and.  (ailtai  tbal,  «{*a«  Inftta 
n*ft  a  l'arliaH>a«l  M  W 

tSa  marka  •<(  o^kMrbabiltlT  b- b«  ramm-ad 

*a««  tba  yasftiibUttfB  aft  lanipU  aMTT  l>y  lUruan* 
III  Uta  oairaa  -4  Uta  >1ru«i(la.  U  «<«a  <Ua«nar»d  (bat 
tte  Brxt^  CintM*  1*  Itiftla  !>ad  aM«a{i>la^  thb  aetl 
f  uabOl.  UMel>  a  Ottf  raCMiU  aatoik.lM  I7  UM'ab'IiB' 
Ufa  M  aiarbrvnab-  ba  <4UnM  witftrt  tba  1b»liB:i 
Pr«W  OAa  Tt»iia.t»w.  a*t»T  ‘Y  •«  unb-irtt*. 
(•la  iftb>  »  Hindu  banyta  *a..aJ4  ba  t*u!tUbabU  m- a 
<alfua  «ft^  tba  I  I'  U 

iM>«a.  Ittara4*a»  tba  BMnanwM  <4  imitfA*  •eitr 
OBO  luafca  ha«<f«»y.  U  !*•*  bamnia  lwiprrM}<rB  bi  )M*a 
ih>  BtaxttBiy  r«A»v«4.  It  b  for  thla  (bat 

Kk  fUi*rt  Jyaf  w  (tfwn  .4  oro  V»b  V- 

U*  lalru#Mad  in  tba  (aritrai  La«»lBi«H  Afu>  « 
iSa  .ytBbUBf  thapr.**f«k  »»l  tt..va«wiia(IM. 
H  Qta  Vl»aaP>jr  h»a  aanetinnad  tha  «ft 

tltawBlK*  IbiL  talim  yrlrata  litTi*.  tfcay  bkta  • 

,»..r  rbatno. baaamiH*  tba  law -ft  tba  land  ualaaa 
ibatbwarMiMaM  aBd  tba  .oamhwa  «ft  tha  AaMbty 
n'rBin  tram  iAmtmtctiar  Ito  •HiaM*r«tt-»*  ll  naay 
*Bal  t»f*ic  pU'fW'f  nauirBilty  in 
MIftbm  thr  fJ'Aatrtmaot  tJa  laniad  In 
fnrllttala  llta  y^a^a  *4  tha  (>fal  Hill  ai  nny  f*la.  lb* 
^  M««b  **  *»  '•wafy  *e  t»vivmi4 


iLMliRI  it  lltU. 


by  U*a  darbrbna*  ift  HrUtak  l»lt»n  ( •a-rta  •-  '  (rp  rt 
A*aM  b}r«Ub.b»«lu<  Uiinl  fr«v.>  .  a 

Ullty. 

That*  arx  lonrttraa  In  and'iwa  ralt^l  na.r  faaaadbr 
tba  inhnbitnnta  ef  Ihta  UM  weata  »  ■>  t  'r 

yariSeft  4*  artmlnnl.  Ch'a^f)*  U  a.*n|.l  l«i  rarf\f< 

Vary  aariuwaby  th*  nattarll'araliirf  aiaraaba  7*Vii;a.)a*4- . 
•nilny  by  •  HiR<)u  t*  an  Uli-net  in  Diaay  a  :  >t>a  itifwki 
odlRlnau  nabi,  laH  rl|(titiy  n-ft  |a<HKb«l.|r  w  a  nt  Tia 
■i>vj«  tha  Inftfan  Praai  OiAa.  ia  tSrrr.  fhaa.  iar 
ranann  wtiy  tba  rtimmun  iav  «ft  laftb*  alv>il4  i«>>aH 
a  hnnrft  .ft  ilia  <*ud*an  ^4  ■  |i  irvaa 

ara  many  liloftna  latrnaii  in  Uw  IHn^  x^rtfiiwaa 
aya>  And  «i}i|r>rt  in  {.*iaan  Kir  iba  (Maa'Vt  tawbtra  at 
iiniCittetiabfiMy.  thara  a«a  iiulta  a  nttmbaa  .ft  a)«»|ly 

tMTiba:  HI'vVia  b'lMiac  tba  .i(4«al|a  vttai.  IVaicb 

thta  ift  tha  ISnftHa  luu.  alrMhfty  ^i{>awMi  !• 

tlM  (Biata,  It  la  rrvruftueaft  ataavinav  Kif  nmdf  raftvra'wn* 
iM  ft  t»  n<ft*>l  I/MM  llw  aiffiiai>»ic«  ara  .all  itibitit 
tlliiftua.  aa  W«(4i  l->aan  oC  Uw4r  laiib  aa  ara  kha 
••MUial  naan  o4  tba  .n^BOa  aaWA  On  tha  IHb  M 
Jaanary  aaa  Uid  tbamnaain  aft  tha  Ail  lidM 
Haaatan  tnaoua  Mtbha.  ;ir«atdad  vrar  by  riitadM 
UaJaatyail  and  Mtaiiib  f  by  arm  «mm  hutwirad  lavnaft 
nuHk  It  taaaaail  a  rMudatki*  b>  Uka  atfart  that  Harliaaa 
aara  an  murti  aioMlaal  («  la*«ela  aMry  aa  tha  ra«l  uf 
Hladua 

If  tba  bUla  an*  IK4  t'waa'i.  N  ia  (•bvkata  that  tba 
rardml  i«rl  (ft  tha  r«b-rMi  aUl  ba  iittaa  op  nl" 
ladaOnllaiy  Sawtralftt  ia  laattaw  ■  *  rali<to«i  •  uni 

.Mit".  »*»  »  I  fail#:  u*  ataa  .  ilfan^r  it 

WlU)  ilua  ra«a>.l  t.  Um  Naiuatafltata,  ll  la  dlfllruU 
10  ondaraiiMid  IW  cry  ft  ‘  tallglon  Ia  iltntfar  * 
f'bdar  nalthrl  Mil  *aUl  a  aiairta  tanupla  to  ■9a*ad 
aaatoat  tha  alU  -ft  tha  nia>vliy  ■ft  Unayila  oo>r>  l*i 
>l<M'atK/a.  'Tba  aac*/nd  Mil  *4tcnai|y  *»*a  mi  Tha 
brat  btii  iak»  up  a  uaatrai  attUuda  It  Awa  a-c  haip 
a  llarlnMi  U«  liana  hla  way  laUi  a  tavapla  rm 

{.4»a*a  du  m4  awk  t>i  a>ail«l  tha  C^Aainaaia  ft  Ihnlr 
•  I!)  TWy  diaira.  hy  Ibt  (alreat  Htnan*  pjaall^a.  to 
f-aiar*  tha  nia»>rtty  at  tba  ■•la.atly.  aa  tha  aaaa  any 
Oa.  ft*  Ibnlr  ataar  4if  uM'iurtiablltly. 

It  la  a»t4  that  Utr  Harl»<H  tKaa<aal*aa  di»  to4  naift 

laaipia  anlry  and  •  hat  tbay  want  aaly  batoannaat  <ft 

tbaif  noMwiala  and  yolftloal  n/nakkni.  Ti*a  M*a«>aa. 
(.«,  Manta  tha  l•ftMr.  twt  ha  UllaVM  tliai  Ifcia 
hatlaatonnk  wiil  ba  BNtah  >riUkm  WuoKht  atoaft.  *t 
ivlitfBUa  nyualHy  la  aMalnaU  Tba  ra(-a«uar  dankto 
(IuU  Hartyww  do  ton  «nat  tawjda  aoiry  fftH  It 
(May  !•  that  Ibaf  ampu  dbduataci  Mltb  ra>u  i|i«td«a 
and  Hiadu  mllcloa  tiaaftf  a*  ft-  want  a^hla*  Iruw 
thiwt  !:.•(  ■  utaod  .t..-aatura»a|a 

.a«atd<  Uta  raliil  mt  paU  Any  panaflca  oo  tfm  paW 
•ft  natta  il  i»d*M  Mtay  ha  t  ••  lab 

ftrrarlbaliaa.  tW  aaatt  ItOftl'M  Mbu  rart^pnlaa  tbit 
•antrwrbatUftr  fa  afthi  ua  Illndataat  hava  ft<  atuna 
(■*  Ihn  ala  <4  uahaar*«*Miklp  WlMibar. 
liartH’M  daalna  MBapfta  aaftry  ur  iwa.  naMa  MttoM* 
hara  «•  amt*  thair  tMtdaa  lr>  i|arltf«a  pr»nl» 
aaly  ito  Chi  tmmt  fta-aa  aa  tba  -ibar  ttlad  aa  Tar  a 
(Mka  Hbkda  «riet  any  amw  (ft  bMhwar.  tn-ap*» 
pnbltdtto*  u  a  antointoaM  toaaih  aft  um  yftadaa 


First  issue  of  Harijan  (1 1  February  1933),  brought  out  by  Gandhi  from  Yeravda  Jail 
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Gandhi  with  I’hakkar  Bapa,  prominent  Harijan  leader  and  his  close  associate  in  the  Constructive  Programme 
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repent  for  the  sin,  and  if  we  reform  and  purify  ourselves, 
history  will  record  that  one  act  as  a  supreme  act  of  purification 
on  the  part  of  the  Hindus.  But  if,  through  the  working  of  the 
time  spirit,  we  are  compelled  to  do  things  against  our  will  and 
the  Harijans  come  to  their  own,  it  will  be  no  credit  to  the 
Hindus  or  to  Hinduism.  But  I  go  a  step  further  and  predict 
that,  if  we  fail  in  this  trial,  Hinduism  and  Hindus  will 
perish.” 

On  the  eve  of  Gandhi’s  entry  into 
Trivandrum,  on  January  20th,  the 
Travancore  state  declared  open  public  roads, 
wells,  chatrams  to  all  classes  of  people. 

Gandhi  congratulated  the  Government  on 
the  step  they  had  taken,  but  said  the 
reformers  could  not  be  satisfied  until  the 
state  withdrew  recognition  to 
untouchability  in  any  shape  or  form.  He 
heard  everywhere  he  went  the  bitter  wail 
of  those  who  suffered  from  social  tyranny, 
and  he  expressed  his  anguish  in  a  number 
of  speeches  in  Trivandrum,  Nagercoil, 

Tirunelveli  and  in  several  other  places. 

“Since  I  have  become  a  Harijan,”  he 
observed,  “I  should  love  to  suffer  with  the 
Harijans  who  are  supposed  to  occupy  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  even  in  the 
Harijan  scale.  I  cannot  do  so  unless  I  could 
take  out  a  naturalization  certificate,  and 
become  a  citizen  of  Travancore.” 


During  the  nine  months  of  the  Harijan  tour,  Gandhi 
covered  more  than  12,500  miles  and  collected  about  eight 
lakhs  of  rupees.  He  summarized  his  impressions  of  the  tour 
in  a  press  interview: 

“The  impression  left  on  my  mind  is  that  untouchability  is 
on  its  last  legs.  Millions  who  attended  the  public  meetings  were 
not  all  utterly  ignorant  of  all  I  had  to  say  to  them.  They  were 


Collecting  funds  for  Harijans 


Participating  in  mass  spinning  at  a  Harijan  colony: 

Gandhi  emphasized  that  division  of  labour  must  not  be  class-based 


certainly  not  indifferent.  The  intensive  propaganda  carried  on 
by  the  Sanatanists  had  left  no  room  for  ignorance  or  inciifference. 
Nothing  was  left  undone  to  prejudice  the  mass  mind  against 
this  movement.  The  grossest  falsehoods  were  broadcast.  And 
it  would  be  wrong,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  attendance  of  the 
multitudes  at  the  meetings  was  purely  a  personal  compliment 
to  me  and  had  no  reference  to  my  message.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  message  has  appealed  to  the  reason  of  the  masses.  I 
am  also  fully  aware  that  all  of  them  are  not  yet  prepared  to 
translate  their  beliefs  into  practice.  But  then  I  consider  it  to 
be  a  tremendous  gain  that  the  masses  have  begun  to  believe 
in  the  truth  ol  the  message.  It  makes  the  task  of  the  workers 
easier  than  before.  To  show  how  heartily  the  masses  have  taken 
part  in  the  movement,  I  should  mention  that  the  eight  lakhs 
of  rupees  collected  during  the  past  nine  months,  represent  the 
contributions  from  the  poorest.  The  people  are  not  known  to 
contribute  for  causes  which  they  utterly  dislike.  The  third 
thing  I  should  like  to  say  about  the  tour  is  that  a  demonstrable 
awakening  on  a  large  scale  has  taken  place  among  the  Harijans. 
And  many  of  them  have  made  unsolicited  statements  before 


me  that  the  position  had 
considerably  advanced  and 
that  they  had  confidence 
now  that  untouchability 
would  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  the  near  future.  I 
share  their  confidence.” 

On  June  6,  1934, 
about  two  months  after 
Gandhi’s  decision  to 
suspend  the  civil 
resistance  movement,  the 
government  of  India  lifted 
the  ban  on  the  Congress, 
but  not  on  many  of  its  subsidiary  bodies. 

During  his  convalescence  in  1934,  Gandhi  gave  part  of  his 
time  to  workers  coming  with  their  doubts.  He  laid  the  main 
emphasis  on  the  work  in  villages  : 

“I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  bring  home  to 
anyone  the  message  of  the  spinning  wheel  in  all  its 
implications.  The  reason  is  that  my  life  itself  is  not  a  true  echo 
of  the  message.  But  it  came  home  to  me  again  and  again 
during  my  nine  months’  peregrinations  in  India.  We  have  not 
yet  sufficiently  realized  that  hand-spinning  is  a  supplementary 
industry  of  universal  application  and  scope  in  India.  The 
village  weaver  cannot  live  but  for  the  spinning  wheel.  He  gets 
his  yarn,  no  doubt,  from  the  textile  mills,  but  he  is  doomed 
to  destruction,  if  he  is  to  remain  for  ever  dependent  on  the 
mills.  Today,  the  spinning  wheel  has  established  itself  in  our 
economic  life  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  needed  to  minister 
to  the  clothing  requirements  of  the  new  class  of  khadi  weavers 
that  has  sprung  up  during  the  past  decade.  But  a  large  body 
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like  the  Spinners’  Association  cannot  justify  its  existence  to 
fulfil  that  limited  object.  The  idea  at  the  back  of  khaddar  is 
that  it  is  an  industry  supplementary  to  agriculture  and  co¬ 
extensive  with  it,  that  it  is  the  life-breath  of  the  millions  of 
Harijan  weavers  who  derive  their  sustenance  from  it.  The 
spinning  wheel  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  established  in  its 
own  proper  place  in  our  life,  until  we  can  banish  idleness 
from  the  villages  and  make  every  village  home  a  busy  hive. 
Unemployment  and  idleness  of  millions  must  lead  to  bloody 
strife.  Khadi  is  the  only  alternative  to  this  and  not  the  so- 
called  socialism,  which  presupposes  industrialism.  The 
socialism  that  India  can  assimilate  is  the  socialism  of  the 
spinning  wheel.  Let  the  village  worker,  therefore,  make  the 
wheel  the  central  point  of  his  activities. 

“The  worker  will  not  only  be  spinning  regularly  but  will 
be  working  for  his  bread  with  the  adze  or  the  spade  or  the 
last,  as  the  case  may  be.  All  his  hours,  minus  the  eight  hours 
of  sleep  and  rest,  will  be  lully  occupied  with  some  work. 
The  worker  will  have  no  time  to  waste.  He  will  allow  himself 
no  laziness  and  allow  others  none.  His  life  will  be  a  constant 
lesson  to  his  neighbours  in  ceaseless  and  joy-giving  industry. 
Bodily  sustenance  should  come  from  bodily  labour,  and  the 
intellectual  labour  is  necessary  for  the  culture  of  the  mind. 
Division  of  labour  there  will  necessarily  be,  but  it  will  be  a 
division  into  various  species  of  bodily  labour  and  not  a 
division  into  intellectual  labour  to  be  confined  to  one  class 
and  bodily  labour  confined  to  another  class.  Our  compulsory 
or  voluntary  idleness  has  to  go.  If  it  does  not  go,  no  panacea 
will  be  of  any  avail,  and  semi-starvation  will  remain  the 
eternal  problem  that  it  is.  He  who  eats  two  grains  must 
produce  four.  Unless  the  law  is  accepted  as  universal,  no 
amount  of  reduction  in  population  would  serve  to  solve  the 
problem.  If  the  law  is  accepted  and  observed,  we  have  room 
enough  to  accommodate  millions  more  to  come. 


“The  village  worker  will  thus  be  a  living  embodiment  of 
industry.  He  will  master  all  the  processes  of  khadi,  from 
cotton-sowing  and  picking  to  weaving,  and  will  devote  all  his 
thoughts  to  perfecting  them.  If  he  treats  it  as  a  science,  it  will 
not  jar  on  him,  but  he  will  derive  fresh  joy  from  it  everyday, 
as  he  realizes  more  and  more  its  great  possibilities.  If  he  will 
go  to  the  village  as  a  teacher,  he  will  go  there  no  less  as  a 
learner.  He  will  enter  into  every  detail  of  village  life,  he  will 
discover  the  village  handicrafts  and  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  their  growth  and  their  improvement.  He  may  find  the 
villagers  completely  apathetic  to  the  message  of  khaddar,  but 
he  will,  by  his  life  of  service,  compel  interest  and  attention. 
Of  course,  he  will  not  forget  his  limitations  and  will  not 
engage  in,  for  him,  the  futile  task  of  solving  the  problem  of 
agricultural  indebtedness. 

“Sanitation  and  hygiene  will  engage  a  good  part  of  his 
attention.  His  home  and  surroundings  will  not  only  be  a 
model  of  cleanliness,  but  he  will  help  to  promote  sanitation 
in  the  whole  village  by  taking  the  broom  and  the  basket 
round. 

“Here  is  work  for  the  cent  per  cent  swadeshi  lover  and 
scope  for  the  harnessing  of  technical  skill  to  the  solution  of  a 
great  problem.  The  work  fells  three  apples  with  one  throw.  It 
serves  the  Harijans,  it  serves  the  villagers  and  it  also  means 
honourable  employment  for  the  middle  class  intelligentsia 
who  are  in  search  of  employment.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
the  intelligentsia  have  a  proper  opportunity  of  coming  in 
direct  touch  with  the  villagers.” 

Gandhi  retired  from  the  Congress  in  1934  to  throw  himself 
with  redoubled  zeal  and  vigour  into  the  revival  and 
development  of  village  industries  and  other  constructive 
activities. 
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With  Sardar  Patel  on  a  tour  to  a  village  in  Gujarat  during  plague  epidemic,  1935 


Since  the  movement  of  1932-1934  was,  in  a  way,  a 
continuation  of  the  1930-1931  movement,  there  were  a 
number  of  leatures  common  to  both  of  them,  and  a 
comparison  may  be  interesting. 

In  the  1932-1934  Satyagraha,  the  emphasis  on  non¬ 
violence  was  greater  than  ever  before.  Boycott  of  foreign  cloth 
was  obligatory,  boycott  of  liquor  and  other  intoxicants  was 
emphasized  and  was  to  be  achieved  by  picketing,  especially 
by  women.  If  processions  or  meetings  were  banned,  only 
such  were  asked  to  join  as  would  stand  lathi  charges  or 
bullets.  Civil  breach  of  non-moral  laws,  and  breach  of  unjust 
orders  under  the  ordinances  were  advised. 

Each  one  of  the  nation-wide  Satyagrahas  launched  under 
the  leadership  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  had  a  characteristic  of  its 
own.  The  object  of  the  Satyagraha  campaigns  expanded 
progressively.  The  forms  of  Satyagraha  also  differed  according 
to  time  and  circumstances.  If  the  abolition  of  the  Tinkathia 


system  causing  immense  hardships  to  the  peasants  of 
Champaran  was  the  aim  of  the  first  Satyagraha  led  by  Gandhi, 
the  repeal  of  a  single  pernicious  Act  was  the  object  of  the 
Satyagraha  in  1 9 1 9,  the  removal  of  the  Punjab  and  the  Khilafat 
wrongs  was  the  object  of  the  next  movement.  The  direct  object 
of  the  third  as  well  as  the  fourth  Satyagraha— the  fourth  being 
only  a  continuation  of  the  third— was  Puma  Swaraj.  The 
individual  Satyagraha  campaign  of  1 940  was  in  a  category  by 
itself  The  life  and  death  struggle  in  which  England  was 
engaged,  and  the  general  non-embarrassment  policy  followed 
by  the  Congress  practically  decided  the  form  of  Satyagraha  to 
be  adopted.  It  was  called  ‘Individual  Satyagraha’  because 
chosen  men  with  certain  definite  qualifications  alone  were 
eligible  to  offer  Satyagraha.  It  was  also  ‘representative’,  because 
mostly  representatives  of  the  people,  whether  in  the  legislatures 
of  local  bodies,  or  Congress  Committees  or  public  life  were 
asked  to  offer  Satyagraha  and  they  did  so. 

But  the  rulers  did  not  take  kindly  to  this  weapon.  In  his 
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speech  at  the  Round  Table  Conference  in  1931,  Gandhi  said: 
“The  Congress  then  comes  upon  the  scene  and  devises  a  new 
method  not  known  to  history,  namely,  that  of  civil 
disobedience,  and  the  Congress  has  been  following  that 
method  up.  But  again  I  am  up  against  a  stone  wall  and  I  am 
told  that  it  is  a  method  that  no  government  in  the  world  will 
tolerate!  Well,  of  course,  the  Government  may  not  tolerate, 
no  government  has  tolerated  open  rebellion.” 

At  the  same  time,  in  absolute  self-confidence,  he  continues: 
‘No  government  may  tolerate  civil  disobedience,  but 


governments  have  to  succumb  even  to  these  forces,  as  the 
British  Government  has  done  before  now,  even  as  the  great 
Dutch  Government  in  South  Africa  after  eight  years  of  trial 
had  to  yield  to  the  logic  of  facts.  General  Smuts  is  a  brave 
general,  a  great  statesman,  and  a  very  hard  taskmaster  also. 
But  he  himself  recoiled  with  horror  from  even  the 
contemplation  of  doing  to  death  innocent  men  and  women 
who  were  merely  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  their  self- 
respect,  and  the  things  which  he  would  never  yield  in  1908, 
reinforced  as  he  was  by  General  Botha,  he  had  to  yield  in  the 
year  1914  after  having  tried  these  civil  resisters  through  and 


Addressing  social  workers  from  Karnataka  in  Sevagram,  1934 
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through.  And  in  India  Lord  Chelmsford  had  to  do  the  same 
thing;  the  Governor  of  Bombay  had  to  do  the  same  thing  in 
Borsad  and  Bardoli.” 

In  1938,  in  an  interview  to  S.  Radhakrishnan,  Gandhi 
poured  his  heart  out  at  what  he  saw  in  South  Africa 
and  then  in  India.  He  lamented  at  the  loss  of  a  spirit  and  a 
culture,  which  had  soared  up  in  the  rishis  of  the  Upanishads, 
the  Buddhist  monks,  Hindu  sannyasins  and  Muslim  fakirs. 

Gandhi  said:  “We  have  taken  a  wrong  twist,  which  has 
dispossessed,  impoverished  and  embittered  our  agricultural 
population,  corrupted,  coarsened  and  blinded  our  workers, 
and  given  us  millions  of  children  with  blank  faces,  dead  eyes 
and  drooping  mouths.  Beneath  our  present  bafflement  and 
exasperation  a  bulk  of  the  people  retain  a  hunger  for  the 
realization  of  the  old  dream  of  genuine  liberty,  real  self- 
respect;  of  a  life  where  none  is  rich  and  none  is  poor,  where 
the  extremes  of  luxury  and  leisure  are  abolished  and  where 
industry  and  commerce  exist  in  a  simple  form.” 

In  1938,  Gandhi  was  much  perturbed  over  the  atmosphere 
of  unruliness  prevailing  in  the  country. 

In  the  Harijan  dated  September  24,  Gandhi  addressed  “To 
the  Readers”  the  following :  “I  am  writing  this  note  during  the 
small  hours  of  Sunday  morning  having  got  up  at  1 .30  a.m.  for 
finishing  Harijan  work.  But  I  dare  not  repeat  such  liberty 
without  the  danger  of  a  sudden  collapse.  I  have  only  limited 
physical  energy  left  in  me.  It  has,  therefore,  to  be  sparingly 
used...  I  am  myself  daily  growing  in  the  knowledge  of 
Satyagraha.  I  have  no  text-book  to  consult  in  time  of  need, 
not  even  the  Gita  which  I  have  called  my  dictionary.  Satyagraha 
as  conceived  by  me  is  a  science  in  the  making.  It  may  be  that 
what  I  claim  to  be  a  science  may  prove  to  be  no  science  at  all 


and  may  well  prove  to  be  the  musings  and  doings  of  a  fool, 
if  not  a  mad-man.  It  may  be  that  what  is  true  in  Satyagraha 
is  as  ancient  as  the  hills.  But  it  has  not  yet  been  acknowledged 
to  be  of  any  value  in  the  solution  of  the  world  problems  or 
rather  the  one  supreme  problem  of  war.  It  may  be  that  what 
is  claimed  to  be  new  in  it  will  prove  to  be  really  of  no  value 
in  terms  of  that  supreme  problem.  It  may  be  that  what  are 
claimed  to  be  victories  of  Satyagraha,  that  is,  ahimsa,  were  in 
reality  the  victories  not  of  truth  and  non-violence,  but  of  fear 
of  violence.  These  possibilities  have  always  been  in  front  of 
me.  I  am  helpless.  All  I  present  to  the  nation  for  adoption  is 
an  answer  to  prayer  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  constantly 
waiting  on  God.” 

On  October  9,  1938  Ghaffar  Khan  took  Gandhi  away 
from  Peshawar  to  his  own  residence  at  Utmanzai.  The  host 
left  Gandhi  free  to  follow  his  regime  of  almost  unbroken 
silence.  Later,  addressing  various  meetings  of  the  Khudai 
Khidmatgars  in  the  Frontier  Province,  Gandhi  reaffirmed  his 
faith  in  Satyagraha: 

“This  in  essence  is  the  principle  of  non-violent  non-co- 
operation.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  must  have  its  root  in 
love.  Its  object  should  not  be  to  punish  the  opponent  or  to 
inflict  injury  upon  him.  Even  while  non-co-operating  with 
him,  we  must  make  him  feel  that  in  us  he  has  a  friend,  and 
we  should  try  to  reach  his  heart  by  rendering  him  humanitarian 
service  whenever  possible.  In  fact,  it  is  the  acid  test  of  non¬ 
violence  that  in  a  non-violent  conflict  there  is  no  rancour  left 
behind,  and  in  the  end  the  enemies  are  converted  into  friends. 
That  was  my  experience  in  South  Africa  with  General  Smuts. 
He  started  with  being  my  bitterest  opponent  and  critic. 
Today  he  is  my  warmest  friend.  For  eight  years  we  were 
ranged  on  opposite  sides.  But  during  the  second  Round 
Table  Conference,  it  was  he  who  stood  by  me  and,  in  public 
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Addressing  public  meeting  in  Peshawar  with  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan,  1938 


as  well  in  private,  gave  me  his  full  support.  This  is  only  one 
instance  out  of  many  I  can  quote. 

“The  Khudai  Khidmatgars  listened  to  all  I  said  with  rapt 
attention.  Their  faith  in  non-violence  is  not  as  yet  independent 
of  Khan  Saheb.  It  is  derived  from  him.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
living,  so  long  as  they  have  unquestioning  faith  in  their  leader 
who  enjoys  undisputed  kingdom  over  their  hearts.  And  Khan 
Saheb’s  faith  is  no  lip  profession.  His  whole  heart  is  in  it.  Let 
the  doubters  live  with  him  as  I  have  all  these  precious  five 
weeks  and  their  doubt  will  be  dissolved  like  mist  before  the 
morning  sun.” 

From  the  end  of  April  1939  onwards,  Gandhi  had  started 
thinking  of  the  next  mass  Satyagraha.  He  was  deeply  reflecting 
on  its  form  and  agenda. 


While  elaborating  his  “Quit  India”  programme  in  Harijan 
and  in  answers  to  inquiring  journalists,  there  was  a  new 
urgency  and  passion  in  his  speech  and  writing.  Some  of  his 
readers  asked,  “Are  you  not  inviting  the  Japanese  to  attack 
India  by  asking  the  British  rulers  to  withdraw?” 

Gandhi  replied  in  Harijan  of  May  3  :  “I  am  not.  I  feel 
convinced  that  the  British  presence  is  the  incentive  for  the 
Japanese  attack.  If  the  British  wisely  decided  to  withdraw 
and  leave  India  to  manage  her  own  affairs  in  the  best  way 
she  could,  the  Japanese  would  be  bound  to  reconsider  their 
plans.  The  very  novelty  of  the  British  stroke  will  confound 
the  Japanese,  dissolve  the  subdued  hatred  against  the  British, 
and  the  atmosphere  will  be  set  up  for  the  ending  of  an 
unnatural  state  of  things  that  has  dominated  and  choked 
Indian  life.” 
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Satyagraha  by  the  Pathans 


X  he  North-West  Frontier  Province  on  the  mountains  of  the  north-west  border  of India  formed 
part  of  India  before  the  partition  in  1947. 

Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  was  the  leader  of  the  Pathans  of  the  Frontier  Province.  He  had 
the  distinction  of  being  called  Frontier  Gandhi’.  This  is  on  account  of  his  unstinted  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  truth  and  non-violence  in  his  fight  against  the  British.  He  came  to  believe 
in  these  principles  both  for  the  uplift  and  progress  of  his  own  people  and  later  for  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  foreigners.  Even  after  the  formation  of  Pakistan,  he  continued  to  believe  that 
autonomy  alone  was  the  key  to  the  real  regeneration  and  unifiction  of  all  the  Pakhtuns.  Though 
persecuted  and  harassed,  first  by  the  British  and  then  by  the  Pakistan  Government  -  he  spent  in 
all  about  thirty  years  in  jail-  his  faith  in  truth  and  non-violence  was  unshaken. 

This  leader  of  the  Pathans  who  to  them  was  Badshah  Khan  had  brushed  aside  all 
opportunities  for  a  career  in  life  and  dedicated  himself  early  to  the  service  of  his  people  through 
education  and  social  reform.  The  British  rulers  sensed  danger.  Repression  started,  first  by 
threatening  his  father  Behram  Khan  (95)  and  then  throwing  both  father  and  son  into  prison  for 
a  length  of  time  on  the  plea  that  Abdul  Ghaffar  was  ‘  rebellious’. 

The  tireless  reformer  was  however  undaunted  and  in  1926  founded  the  Pakhtun  Jirga,  a 
kind  of  youth  league.  By  that  time  he  was  already  in  support  with  the  Gandhi-led  Indian 
Struggle  (1919-1947).  In  1929,  he  formed  a  volunteer  organisation  in  his  province,  and  called 
it  Khudai-Khidmatgar  (Servants  of  God). 

The  pledge  which  the  volunteers  had  to  take  was: 

“I  shall  treat  every  Pakhtun  as  my  brother  and  comrade.  I  shall  give  up  evil  customs  and 
practices.  I  shall  lead  a  simple  life,  do  good  and  refrain  from  wrong-doing.  I  shall  develop  good 
character  and  cultivate  good  habits.  I  shall  not  lead  an  idle  life.  I  shall  expect  no  reward  for  my 
services.  I  shall  be  fearless  and  be  prepared  for  any  sacrifice.  ” 

Added  to  this  was  the  song  which  in  essence  says:  ‘We  are  the  army  of  God  and  we  march 
ready  to  die  without  killing  or  ill  will,  for  the  cause  of  freedom.  We  love  the  people  and  serve 
humanity  in  the  name  of  God  and  we  shall  remain  non-violent  under  the  worst  provocation.  ’ 

The  volunteers  came  to  be  also  called  ‘Red  Shirts’  because  their  uniforms,  which  were  first 
dyed  in  brick-red,  were  afterwards  dyed  full  red  for  uniformity.  This  gave  opportunity ^to 
mischievous  elements  and  to  the  government,  to  link  the  Red  Shirts  with  Communism  from 
which  they  were  miles  away.  Women  volunteers  wore  black. 
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One  of  the  questions  often  asked  is  how  Gandhi, 
the  advocate  of  non-embarrassment  of  the  opponent, 
sponsored  a  movement,  which  involved  at  least  some 
embarrassment. 

“I  do  not  want  England  to  be  defeated  ot  humiliated.  The 
part  that  I  would  like  to  take  is  the  part  of  peacemaker.  If  the 
British  people  in  their  wisdom  had  recognized  the 
independence  not  of  the  Congress  but  of  all  India,  and  if  the 
other  parties  in  India  had  also  cooperated  with  us,  we  would 
have  taken  the  honourable  place  of  peacemakers  between 
these  nations.  Such  is  my  ambition.” 

It  was  in  such  an  atmosphere  that  the  idea  of ‘Quit  India’ 
Movement  was  taking  shape.  In  Britain,  conscientious 
objectors  of  war  were  exempt  from  conscription  and  were 
even  allowed  to  profess  in  public  but  were  not  permitted  to 
carry  their  opposition  to  the  length  of  endeavouring  to 
persuade  others  to  abandon  their  allegiance  to  war  or  to 
discontinue  their  war-effort.  But  the  situation  in  India  was 
different,  and  Gandhi  told  the  Viceroy  frankly  that  his 
concessions  were  not  sufficient  in  the  conditions  of  India. 


He  declared  that  if  the  Congress  was  to  die,  it  should  die  in 
the  act  of  proclaiming  its  faith  in  the  principle  of  peaceful 
methods. 

Then  followed  the  inauguration  of  the  Satyagraha 
campaign.  Gandhi  laid  down  very  strict  rules  and  drew  up  a 
pledge.  He  wanted  ‘quality’  this  time.  He  said  he  would  not 
ofler  civil  disobedience  himself,  as  that  would  cause  much 
embarrassment.  He  chose  Vinoba  Bhave,  an  ideal  choice,  as 
the  first  Satyagrahi. 

On  17  Octoberl  940,  Vinoba  Bhave  solemnly  inaugurated 
the  individual  Satyagraha  movement  by  delivering  an  anti¬ 
war  speech  at  Patmar,  a  village  near  Wardha.  He  moved  from 
village  to  village  on  foot  and  made  speeches  on  the  three 
following  days.  On  October  21 ,  he  was  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  three  months  imprisonment. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  had  been  chosen  to  follow  Vinoba  Bhave 
on  November  7,  after  giving  due  notice  to  the  authorities. 
But  he  was  arrested  on  October  31  at  the  Chheoki  railway 
station  when  he  was  returning  from  Wardha  after  visiting 
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Vinoba  Bhave:  the  first 
‘Individual  Satyagrahi’  chosen  by  Gandhi 


The  number  of  Satyagrahis  would  have  been  many  times 
larger  but  for  the  limits  which  Gandhi  imposed  on  the 
campaign.  When,  in  April,  the  Hindu  complained  that  the 
campaign  had  produced  no  appreciable  impression  on  the 
war  effort,  Gandhi  retorted  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
hamper  that  effort.  It  was  a  moral  protest. 

Long  ago,  when  somebody  said  to  Gandhi  that  there  were 
no  examples  of  mass  Satyagraha  in  history,  he  replied  that 
that  need  not  deter  him.  On  the  eve  of  the  1942  movement, 
Gandhi  was  amidst  the  Karnataka  workers  in  Bombay.  One 
of  the  workers  said  that  there  was  not  a  single  instance  in 


Gandhi.  Subsequently,  he  was  tried  in  Gorakhpur  prison  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  four  years’  imprisonment  for  his  speeches 
delivered  early  in  October. 


The  second  satyagrahi  was  Mr.  Brahmo  Dutt.  On 
November  7,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wardha,  he  began 
shouting  the  slogan  now  prescribed:  “It  is  wrong  to  help  the 
British  war  effort  with  men  or  money.  The  only  worthy  effort 
is  to  resist  all  war  with  non-violent  resistance.”  He  was  soon 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  six  months  imprisonment. 


In  mid-November,  the  second  stage  of  the  campaign  began 
with  what  Gandhi  called  representative 
Satyagraha.  Satyagrahis  were  selected  from 
groups  such  as  the  Congress  Working 
Committee,  the  A.I.C.C.,  and  the  congress 
members  of  the  Central  and  the  provincial 
legislatures.  Many  Congressmen,  including 
most  of  the  former  ministers,  appeared  in 
the  streets,  uttered  slogans  and  were  arrested 
and  sent  to  prison  mostly  for  a  year.  The 
first  victim  was  Vallabhbhai  Patel  who  had 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  offer 
Satyagraha.  He  was  arrested  on  November 
17,  and  was  detained  under  the  Defence  of 
India  Rules.  One  by  one,  all  the  top  leaders 
were  arrested,  and  C.  Rajagopalachari,  who 
was  still  Iree,  performed  Satyagraha  by 
writing  to  various  people  urging  them  to 
desist  from  war  effort.  He  was  arrested  on 
December  3. 
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history  where  Swaraj  had  been  won  by  non-violence.  Gandhi 
simply  smiled  and  said:  “We  are  writing  new  history’. 


country  rejected  them.  As  Cripps  left,  bitterness  and  anger 
filled  the  Indian  atmosphere  and  anti-British  feeling  reached 
its  climax. 


In  December  1941,  Japanese  planes  swooped  on  Pearl 
Harbour. 


At  this  psychological  moment,  Gandhi  began  the  ‘Quit 
India’  campaign. 


It  was  at  this  time  that  Sir  Stafford  Gripps, 
the  man  who  was  considered  the  likely 
successor  to  Winston  Ghurchill,  flew  to  India 
with  his  scheme  of  political  reform.  Sir 
Stafford  began  his  work  in  auspicious 
circumstances.  He  was  a  good  friend  of 
Jawaharlal  Nehru.  His  views  on  the  Indian 
problem  breathed  an  air  of  freshness  and  his 
radicalism  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  Young  India. 

But  what  a  disappointment!  The 
Ghurchillian  impress  was  stamped  indelibly 
in  the  Gripps  proposals.  Gandhi  promptly 
described  it  as  a  post-dated  cheque  on  a 
crashing  bank.  Gripps,  however,  in  his  last 
statement  maintained  that  he  never  agreed 
to  any  major  departure  from  the  present 
constitution  and  said  that  the  National 
Government  proposed  by  the  Gongress 
would  put  in  power  an  irresponsible 
Executive  irremovable  for  all  practical 
purposes. 

It  was  not  the  Gongress  alone  that  rejected 
his  proposals.  All  the  other  parties  in  the 


With  Sir  Stafiord  Cripps,  1942 
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On  the  evening  of  August  8,  1942  when  what  is  known  as 
the  “Quit  India”  resolution  was  passed  by  the  all-India 
Congress  Committee,  Gandhi  said:  “We  must  look  the  world 
in  the  face  with  calm  and  clear  eyes,  even  though  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  bloodshot  to-day.” 

On  8  August  1942,  the  A.I.C.C.  held  its  meeting  in 
Bombay  and  after  giving  due  consideration  to  all  points  of 
view  endorsed  the  Working  Committee  resolution.  The 
operative  part  of  the  A.I.C.C.  resolution  said:  “The  Committee 
resolves,  therefore,  to  sanction  for  the  vindication  of  India’s 
inalienable  right  to  freedom  and  independence,  the  starting 
of  a  mass  struggle  on  non-violent  lines  on  the  non-violent 
strength  it  has  gathered  during  the  last  twenty  two  years  of 
peaceful  struggle.  Such  a  struggle  must  inevitably  be  under 
the  leadership  of  Mahatma  Gandhi.” 

Gandhi  in  his  speech  mentioned  that  he  was  in  no  hurry 
and  that  he  would  seek  an  opportunity  to  see  the  Viceroy 
and  negotiate  with  him.  But  before  the  next  day  dawned, 
Gandhi  and  all  the  Working  Gommittee  members  were 
arrested. 


Gandhi’s  last  instructions  conveyed  to  the  nation  through 
Pyarelal  were:  “Let  every  non-violent  soldier  of  freedom 
write  out  the  slogan  ‘Do  or  Die’  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  cloth, 
and  stick  it  on  his  clothes,  so  that  in  case  he  died  in  the  course 
of  offering  Satyagraha,  he  might  be  distinguished  by  that  sign 
from  other  elements  who  do  not  subscribe  to  non-violence.” 

Within  one  week  of  detention  at  Aga  Khan  palace,  Gandhi 
suffered  a  grievous  bereavement.  He  lost  Mahadev  Desai,  his 
faithful  and  able  secretary  who  had  served  him  for  thirty-five 
years  without  any  rest  and  who  had  “reduced  himself  to 
zero.”  On  the  morning  of  August  15,  he  died  of  a  heart 
attack.  Gandhi  stood  by  the  bedside  calling  out,  ‘Mahadev, 
Mahadev’.  In  anguish,  Gandhi  said,  “If  he  only  opens  his  eyes 
and  looks  at  me  once,  he  won’t  go.”  Mahadev  never  opened 
his  eyes.  With  trembling  hands,  Gandhi  washed  the  body  and 
annointed  it  with  sandal  and  decorated  it  with  flowers 
whispering,  “Mahadev,  I  thought  you  would  do  this  for  me. 
Now  I  have  to  do  it  for  you.” 

In  February  1944,  Kasturba  fell  seriously  ill.  By  February 
20,  her  condition  was  declared  grave. 
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Most  of  the  time,  Gandhi  sat  by  the  side  of 
Kasturbai.  Their  sixty-two  years  partnership  ended 
on  February  22,  when  Kasturbai  breathed  her  last, 
lying  on  the  lap  of  her  husband. 

Gandhi  kept  vigil  that  night.  The  next  day,  on 
February  23,  the  gates  of  Aga  Khan  Palace  were 
thrown  open  to  enable  150  relatives  and  friends  to 
attend  the  funeral  rites.  Gandhi  kept  sitting  near 
Kasturba’s  body  in  deep  meditation.  Now  and  then 
he  looked  to  the  visitors  and  greeted  them  with  a 
nod. 

Dressed  in  a  white  sari,  woven  out  of  yarn  spun 
by  Gandhi,  and  covered  with  a  jail  sheet,  with 
kiimkum  anointed  on  her  forehead,  she  looked  as 
though  she  was  sleeping  peacefully.  Decked  with 
flowers,  Kasturba’s  bier  was  carried  by  her  sons  and 
relatives  from  the  palace  to  the  cremation  place 
where  Mahadev’s  last  rites  had  also  been  performed 
earlier.  The  ceremony  itself  was  a  short  and  simple 
one. 

It  began  with  a  recitation  from  the  Gita,  Koran, 
Bible  and  Zend-Avesta.  As  Kasturba’s  body  was  lifted 
from  the  bier  and  placed  on  the  pyre,  Gandhi  was 
visibly  moved  and  with  his  wrap  wiped  his  tears. 
The  priest  completed  his  ceremony,  and  before  the 
pyre  was  set  ablaze  Gandhi  spoke  a  few  faltering 
words.  Ba,  he  said,  had  achieved  her  freedom;  she 
died  with  “Do  or  Die”  engraved  in  her  heart. 


Gandhi  lost  his  most  trusted  Secretary,  Mahadev  Desai 
and  his  life  companion,  Kasturba  while  under  detention 
in  Aga  Khan  Palace  during  1942-44 
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Demonstrations  during 

the  Quit  India  Movement,  1942 


Within  a  week,  every  one  who  mattered  in  the  organization 
was  arrested  and  locked  up  without  trial.  Then  followed  rule 
by  ordinances,  firings,  lathi  charges,  and  even  bombings  from 
aeroplanes.  At  some  centers,  people,  driven  to  desperation, 
attacked  railways  and  the  police. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  2000  unarmed  and  innocent 
people  were  shot  down  and  about  6000  injured  by  the  police 
and  the  military;  tens  of  thousands  wounded  by  batons; 
about  1 ,50,000  were  jailed  and  about  1 5  lakhs  of  rupees  were 
imposed  as  collective  fines;  there  is  no  precise  estimate  of 
tortures,  burning  of  houses,  looting  and  other  atrocities  by 
the  police  and  the  military. 

The  mass  awakening  and  mass  revolt  witnessed  throughout 
India  and  the  predominantly  non-violent  way  vast  masses 
conducted  themselves  during  the  struggle,  apart  from  a  few 
acts  of  unorganized  violence,  was  remarkable  and  had  no 
comparison  with  anything  anywhere  in  the  world  history. 

When  Gandhi  arrived  in  India  in  1915  after  his  21  years 
sojourn  in  South  Africa,  he  had  already  got  the  appellation 
of  Mahatma  or  Great  Soul.  There  has  been  very  little  attempt 
to  understand  him  as  a  man  who  had  his  weaknesses,  foibles, 
jokes,  humour,  warm  friendship,  common-sense,  loyalty  to 
friends,  a  great  power  to  organize  and  to  lead  people,  and,  at 
the  same  time  he  had  occasionally  his  “Himalayan  blunders” — 
he  had  overshot  or  he  had  been  outmaneuvered.  It  would  be 
much  better  to  underline  that  he  was  a  normal  man,  who, 
though  born  and  brought  up  in  normal  environs  strove  to  rise 
high  and  he  did  rise  high,  from  stature  to  stature  and  became 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age.  Nobody  was  more  a  critic 
of  Gandhi  than  Gandhi  himself  His  introspections  in  articles, 
letters  and  speeches  take  one’s  breath  away  in  their  candidness. 
He  conquered  his  desire  by  thoughts  and  he  did  his  penance 
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by  writing  an  article  about  it.  Does  it  not  show  that  Gandhi 
as  a  man  was  higher  than  Gandhi  as  a  Mahatma  or  does  it  not 
show  that  he  became  a  Mahatma  because  he  could  see  himself 
as  a  man? 

Gandhi’s  emphasis  on  truth  and  purity  of  the  means, 
from  which  evolved  his  creed  of  Satyagraha,  is  but  another 
aspect  of  his  deep  and  insistent  humanity;  for  it  insists  that 
men  in  their  fight  for  their  claims  must  only  so  assert 
their  rights,  whether  as  individuals  or  as  groups,  as  never  to 
violate  their  fundamental  obligation  to  humanity,  which  is 
to  respect  life. 

Satyagraha  can  be  practised  by  a  single  individual  or  by  a 
group.  A  minority  can  offer  it  against  a  majority  and  vice 
versa.  Most  of  Gandhi’s  Satyagraha  movements  were  collective, 
except  his  Individual  Satyagraha  ol  1940-41,  and  the  fasts 
that  he  undertook  as  many  as  seventeen  times.  The  actual 
instances  of  Satyagraha  offered  by  Gandhi  indicate  that  he 
was  modern  enough  to  recognize  the  importance  of  numbers 
in  a  struggle  like  that  of  Satyagraha.  The  number  of  people 
involved  by  him  in  India’s  struggle  for  freedom  remains 
unprecedented. 

Gandhi  sought  to  destroy  systems,  not  persons;  but  he 
argued  that  the  “soulless  system”  had  to  be  destroyed  wirhout 
its  reformers  themselves  becoming  soulless. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  depended  on  his  conviction  that  God  is 
formless  and  utterly  beyond  formulation.  Individual 
integration  and  self-transcendence,  he  thought,  can  be  achieved 
through  considering  and  consolidating  the  close  connection 
between  truth  and  non-violence,  satya  and  ahimsa. 

Gandhi  had  often  passed  through  deep  troughs  of 


despondency  about  the  problems  facing  India  and  his  own 
spiritual  struggles,  had  even  wondered  if  he  was  the  right 
leader  and  urged  others  to  guide  him  and  take  over  his 
burden,  and  had  even  left  the  Gongress  in  1934  to  allow  ‘full 
play  of  reason’  and  not  to  estrange  the  intelligentsia  from  it. 
Now,  he  had  no  doubts  about  his  course  of  action,  for  his 
duty  could  not  be  clearer.  Knowing  that  the  ‘day  of  reckoning’ 
that  he  had  long  feared  had  at  last  come,  he  decided,  at  the 
age  of  77,  to  put  Satyagraha  to  the  ‘final  test’.  Everything  he 
had  stood  for  all  his  adult  life  was  at  stake,  and  his  very  God 
was  on  trial.  Since  Gandhi  had  been  loyal  to  his  God  all  his 
life,  the  latter  would  not  let  him  down  in  his  and  his  country’s 
greatest  hour  of  need.  Gandhi  now  became  a  transcendental, 
God-possessed  figure  with  no  other  mission  than  to  tame  the 
‘demon’  of  violence. 

The  personal  and  the  political  were  inseparable  for  Gandhi. 
Every  time  he  had  faced  a  momentous  political  struggle  in 
the  past,  he  had  turned  inward  to  concentrate  his  being  and 
summon  up  all  his  moral  and  spiritual  energy.  ‘How  can  a 
damp  matchstick  kindle  a  log  of  wood?’ 

In  order  to  fight  violence  and  to  prove  the  efficacy  of  non¬ 
violence  before  the  world,  Mahatma  Gandhi  was  left  with  only 
one  weapon,  his  life,  and  only  one  way  to  use  it,  namely  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  it  by  means  of  well-calculated  fasts  designed 
to  awaken  consciences  and  mobilize  the  moral  energies  of 
misguided  souls.  In  utter  disregard  of  his  physical  safety,  and 
frequently  murmuring  ‘kya  karoon,  kya  karoon’  (what  shall  I 
do?,  what  shall  I  do?),  he  began  his  pilgrimage  of  peace  to  the 
Noakhali  district  of  Bengal,  the  scene  of  the  worst  Hindu- 
Muslim  violence.  He  stayed  there  from  October  1946  to 
February  1947,  walking  from  village  to  village,  staying  in  the 
huts  of  those  willing  to  put  him  up,  listening  to  their  stories 
of  atrocities,  calming  passions,  and  consoling  the  distressed 
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Marching  through  the  fields  ot  Noakhali,  1 946 


and  bereaved.  He  worked  eighteen  hours  a  day  and  covered 
forty-nine  villages.  Sometimes  his  path  was  strewn  with  filth 
and  brambles  and,  since  as  a  pilgrim  of  peace  he  often  walked 
barefoot,  his  feet  became  sore  and  developed  chilblains.  He 
had  to  cross  bridges  consisting  of  nothing  more  than  loosely 
fastened  bamboo  poles,  and  sometimes  he  narrowly  missed 
falling  into  the  mud  several  feet  below.  There  were  also  several 
attempts  on  his  life  and  a  couple  of  violent  scuffles.  Undeterred, 
he  continued  his  work,  summoned  up  immense  physical 
energy  in  his  disintegrating  body,  and  by  the  sheer  force  of  his 
personality  succeeded  in  restoring  peace. 

Richard  B.  Gregg  writes  in  T^e  Power  of  Non-Violence  : 

“In  1947,  after  twenty-six  years  of  non-violent  struggle 
under  Gandhi’s  leadership,  India  won  her  political  freedom 
from  Britain.  Not  a  single  Briton,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  killed 


by  Indians  as  part  of  this  struggle.  It  was  the  Indians  who 
voluntarily  endured  the  necessary  deaths  and  suffering.  This 
was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  a  great  empire 
had  been  persuaded  by  non-violent  resistance  to  grant  freedom 
to  one  of  its  subject  countries.  Of  course,  as  in  all  great  and 
complex  events,  there  were  many  reasons  for  the  result,  but  the 
non-violent  method  is  what  eventually  unified  all  Indians  and 
gave  them  the  necessary  self-respect,  self-reliance,  courage  and 
persistence,  and  also  resulted  in  mutual  respect  and  good 
feeling  between  Great  Britain  and  India  at  the  end.” 

When  India  became  independent  on  15  August  1947, 
Gandhi  did  not  go  to  Delhi  or  even  send  a  message.  He  was 
busy  fighting  violence,  and  saw  no  reason  for  celebration. 
When  all  his  appeals  failed,  he  began  a  fast  unto  death  on  2 
September  1947,  just  as  he  had  done  a  year  earlier.  Within 
three  days  he  had  performed  a  ‘miracle’.  Many  who  had  been 
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busy  killing  arrived  at  his  bedside,  wepr  at  his  tormented 
body,  surrendered  their  weapons,  and  gave  him  a  written 
undertaking  that  they  would  allow  no  more  violence  to 
occur,  if  need  be  at  the  cost  of  their  lives.  Lord  Mountbatten 
was  not  exaggerating,  when  he  said  that  “Gandhi  had  achieved 
single-handed  what  a  body  of  50,000  well-armed  soldiers  had 
failed  to  achieve  in  the  Punjab.  Gandhi  saw  no  miracle,  for  it 
only  confirmed  his  lifelong  conviction  that  ‘soul-force’  was 
infinitely  more  powerful  than  the  physical.  And  he  needed  no 
thanks,  for  his  fast  had  given  him  ‘ineffable  joy’  and  a  profound 
sense  of  ‘inner  peace’  bordering  on  the  experience  of  the 
divine.” 

(as  quoted  in  Gandhi  by  Bhikhu  Parekh) 


From  Galcutta  Gandhi  rushed  to  Delhi,  where  riots  were 
raging.  He  visited  Muslim  areas  and  reassured  the  frightened 
residents. 

Gandhi  could  sense  that  violence  was  drawing  closer 
to  him.  There  had  been  several  attempts  on  his  life,  a 
bomb  had  been  thrown  at  his  prayer  meeting  ten  days  before 
his  death  and  he  had  refused  to  be  frightened  of  ‘a  mere 
bomb’. 

“Mine  is  a  solitary  voice”  wrote  Mahatma  Gandhi  in 
Harijan  on  January  11,  1948  barely  three  weeks  before  he 
was  assassinated. 


Visiting  Amtus  Salam,  who  fasted  in  solidarity  with  Gandhi’s  peace  efforts  in  Bengal,  1947 
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Talking  to  a  villager  in  Bihar  after  communal  riots  there,  1947 


The  Mahatma  rejected  all  offers  of  protection.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  that  the  violence  had  not  only  sapped  his  will  to 
live  but  created  a  positive  desire  to  die  a  violent  death  in  the 
hope  that  his  death  might  achieve  what  his  life  had  not.  He 
had  a  premonition  of  the  coming  end.  On  30  January,  the 
fateful  day,  he  said  several  times  that  he  may  not  be  alive  after 
the  prayer  meet. 

On  January  20,  1948,  when  a  misguided  youth  threw  a 
bomb,  Gandhi  told  the  Inspector-General  of  Police  ‘not  to 
harass  him  any  way.  They  should  try  to  win  him  over  and 
convert  him  to  right  thinking  and  doing....’  Gandhi  warned 
his  hearers  against  being  angry  with  the  accused. 

On  28  January  1948,  Gandhi  was  in  a  pensive  mood. 


He  had  a  premonition  of  the  ‘final  hour’.  Sitting  outside 
his  room  in  Birla  House  (his  home  since  9  September 
1947)  on  a  warm  winter  afternoon,  he  told  Rajktimari 
Amrit  Kaut, 

‘If  1  am  to  die  by  the  bullet  of  a  mad  man,  I  must  do 
so  smiling.  There  must  be  no  anger  within  me.  God  must 
be  in  my  heart  and  on  my  lips'. 

Two  days  later,  a  man  who  ideologically  stood  lor  almost 
all  that  Gandhi  rejected,  killed  him  after  first  bowing  to  him 
in  reverence  while  Gandhi  was  on  his  way  to  the  prayer 
ground.  He  died  a  martyr’s  death,  exactly  the  way  he  had 
wished  -  with  God  on  his  lips.  Hey  Ram.  A  man  of  prayer,  he 
died  in  prayer. 
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At  a  prayer  meeting  in  Birla  House,  Delhi,  1947 
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Mahatma  Gandhi’s  martyrdom,  on  30  January  1948,  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  the  ultimate  weapon  of  Satyagraha  had  a 
cathartic  effect.  Its  extremism  chastened  moderates,  reassured 
the  minorities,  and  pulled  the  mourning  nation  back  from 
the  brink  of  a  disaster.  No  one  without  his  charismatic 
personality  and  saintly  character  would  have  inspired  that 
confidence  and  created  the  will  and  enthusiasm  which  alone 
could  galvanize  the  masses  into  action. 

Gandhi  paid  the  penalty  of  all  who  are  ahead  of  their  times 
and  was  a  victim  of  misunderstanding,  hatred,  reaction,  and 
violent  death.  “The  light  shineth  in  darkness  and  the  darkness 
comprehendeth  it  not  .”  The  struggle  between  light  and 
darkness,  between  love  and  hate,  between  reason  and  unreason 
is  shown  up  by  this  most  moving  tragedy  of  our  age.  We 
made  Socrates  drink  poison;  we  nailed  Jesus  to  the  Gross;  we 
have  stoned  and  killed  our  prophets.  Gandhi  did  not  escape 
the  fate  of  being  misunderstood  and  hated.  He  met  his  death 
facing  the  forces  of  darkness,  of  ultimate  unreason,  and  through 
it  has  increased  the  powers  of  light,  love  and  reason.  Years  ago 
Romain  Rolland  declared  that  he  regarded  Gandhi  as  a  “Ghrist 
who  only  lacked  the  Gross.”  Gandhi’s  death  was  a  classical 
ending  to  his  life.  He  died  with  the  name  of  God  on  his  lips 
and  love  in  his  heart. 


Nehru  believed  that  Gandhi  influenced  millions  of  people 
in  India  in  varying  degrees.  Some  changed  the  whole  texture 
of  their  lives,  others  were  only  partly  affected,  or  the  effect 
wore  off;  and  yet  not  quite,  for  some  part  of  it  could  not  be 
wholly  shaken  off  He  presented  to  this  unbelieving  world  all 
that  is  noblest  in  the  spirit  of  man. 

Let  us  remember  Gandhi’s  earlier  statements.  “The  self- 
sacrifice  of  one  innocent  man  is  a  million  time  more  potent 
than  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  million  men  who  die  in  the  act  of 
killing  others.”  “I  hope  that  there  will  be  non-violent  non-co¬ 
operators  enough  in  India  of  whom  it  will  be  written  “they 
suffered  bullets  without  anger  and  with  prayer  on  their  lips 
even  for  the  ignorant  murderer.” 

His  body  is  no  more,  but  the  spirit  in  him,  which  is  a  light 
from  above  has  spread  far  into  space  and  time  to  inspire 
countless  generations.  Let  us  remember  Gurudev 
Rabindranath  Tagore,  who  once  said: 

“Perhaps  he  will  not  succeed.  Perhaps  he  will  fail  as  Buddha 
failed  and  as  Ghrist  failed  to  wean  men  from  their  iniquities, 
but  he  will  always  be  remembered  as  one  who  made  his  life 
a  lesson  for  all  ages  to  come.” 
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There  was,  in  Gandhi’s  personality, 
something  that  was  hard  as  steel, 
something  similar  to  a  rock  which  does 
not  bend  to  any  physical  power.  His  example 
encouraged  others  to  resist  tyranny,  to  take  united 
actions  and  to  make  sacrifices.  The  activity  and 
example  of  Gandhi  is  not  confined  to  India.  The 
forms  and  methods  adopted  in  the  fight  for  national 
independence  have  had  a  substantial  impact  on 
several  Asian  and  numerous  African  political 
movements  and  their  leaders.  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  the  charismatic  South  African 
leader  Nelson  Mandela  have  acknowledged 
Gandhi’s  profound  impact  on  their  thoughts  and 
action.  They  believed  that  humanity  has  much  to 
learn  from  Gandhi  in  the  course  of  the  fight  for 
global  peace,  disarmament  and  emergence  of  new 
international  relationships,  for  this  struggle  has  to 
be  waged  with  means  which  do  not  involve  a 
devaluation  of  moral  values. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  19th  century,  the 
incident  at  Pietermaritzburg  turned  out  to  be  a 
new  beginning  with  far  reaching  consequences. 
In  the  last  decade  of  the  twentieth  century, 
humanity  was  witness  to  another  major  turning 
point:  South  Africa’s  long  struggle  to  be  free  -  ended 
in  victory. 

Gandhi’s  leadership  left  an  abiding  mark  on  the 
Indian  community  in  South  Africa.  He  enabled  it 
to  triumph  over  the  disabilities  resulting  from  the 
low-caste  origin  of  most  of  its  members,  and  he 
gave  it  a  consciousness  of  pride  of  race,  which  has 
never  been  effaced. 
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Some  of  Gandhi’s  earthly  possessions:  writing  desk,  spinning  wheel, 
walking  stick  and  slippers 
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what  Gandhi  did  in  South  Africa  was  simple.  He  awakened 
the  supine  mass  of  oppressed  people  to  ask  themselves  why 
should  they  be  muted  and  made  into  an  anonymous  mass 
with  impurity  by  the  White  minority?  The  White  minority 
confessed  its  mindset :  they  unabashedly  proclaimed  that  the 
blacks  and  Indians  do  not  have  a  moral  sensibility  and  therefore 
the  axiom  that  ‘all  men  are  equal  before  God’  does  not  apply 
to  them. 

An  analysis  of  Gandhi’s  life  and  work  must  begin  with  the 
understanding  of  his  spiritual  ideas  and  ideals,  in  the  light  of 
which  he  conducted  his  struggles  against  group  injustice  and 
tyranny,  and  carried  out  his  experiments  in  Satyagraha.  Gandhi 
never  paused  to  worry  about  developing  a  well  coordinated, 
internally  consistent  system  of  thought.  He  went  through  a 
continuous  process  of  evolution,  which  he  describes  as  his 
‘Experiments  With  Truth’. 

He  was  a  consistent  non-conformist  even  when  he  talked 
of  Truth,  Non-violence  and  God.  He  refused  to  accept  the 
world  as  he  found  it  when  he  was  born.  He  shook  it  and 
endeavoured  all  through  his  life  to  reorient  society.  But  he 
never  gave  up  the  quest,  it  remained  a  continuous  process,  it 
had  to  go  on. 

Gandhi’s  own  writings  and  speeches  on  these  issues  should 
leave  no  one  in  doubt  that  he  had  dynamic  vision  on  the 
subject.  The  huge  corpus  of  his  writings  show  that  he  touched 
upon  the  whole  gamut  of  the  issue  of  Satyagraha,  be  it  within 
the  family,  the  society,  humanity,  or  the  entire  universe.  He 
believed  in  the  empowerment  of  both  individual  and  the 
state.  No  aspect  of  this  issue  escaped  his  attention.  He  was 
evolving  with  his  experiences  through  different  stages  of  his 
personal,  social  and  political  phases,  first  in  South  Africa  and 
then  in  the  national  movement.  In  his  own  life  time,  he  was 


called  a  ‘moral  genius’  and  ‘a  moment  in  the  conscience  of 
humanity’. 

Gandhi’s  role  as  the  leader  of  the  freedom  struggle 
overshadowed  several  other  roles,  which  he  played 
simultaneously,  the  most  significant  being  that  of  a  multi¬ 
faceted  social  activist.  Gandhi’s  dream  for  the  future  of  the 
Indian  community,  so  Rev.  Doke  tells  us,  was:  “An  Indian 
community  in  South  Africa,  welded  together  by  common 
interest  and  common  ideals,  educated,  moral,  worthy  of  the 
ancient  civilization  to  which  it  is  heir;  remaining  essentially 
Indian  but  so  acting  that  South  Africa  will  eventually  be 
proud  of  its  Eastern  citizens,  and  accord  them,  as  of 
right,  those  privileges  which  every  British  subject  should 
enjoy.” 

Gandhi  was  much  less  concerned  with  the  quantity  of 
people  involved  in  Satyagraha  than  with  their  true  quality. 
He  firmly  asserts  in  Satyagraha  in  South  Africa  that  “if  a  single 
individual  could  become  an  exemplary  Satyagrahi,  subtle 
changes  would  ultimately  result  and  be  more  far  reaching 
than  massive  demonstrations  based  on  impetuous  enthusiasm 
and  latent  violence.  Unlike  the  enduring  alchemy  of  satya 
and  ahimsa,  the  outcome  of  hypocrisy  and  violence  is 
demoralizing  and  short  lived.” 

What  Gandhi  was  advocating  was  an  all-out  non-violent 
struggle  to  arouse  the  collective  conscience  of  people  to  rise 
against  violence  of  any  kind.  Soon  after  Hiroshima,  he  wrote, 
“The  atomic  bomb  has  deadened  the  finest  feeling  that  has 
sustained  mankind  for  ages.  Now  we  know  the  naked  truth 
about  war.  War  knows  no  law  except  might.  The  moral  to  be 
legitimately  drawn  from  the  supreme  tragedy  of  the  bomb  is 
that  it  will  not  be  destroyed  by  counter-bombs  even  as  violence 
cannot  be  by  counter-violence.” 
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But  the  specific  question  that  needs  to  be  answered  is, 
whether  Satyagraha  as  evolved,  preached  and  practiced  by 
Gandhi  in  his  own  life  time  (1869-1948)  in  South  Africa  and 
India,  or  any  modification  thereof,  can  serve  as  an  alternative 


to  violence  and  war;  whether  it  can  solve  conflicts,  personal, 
local,  national  and  international,  which  are  today  sought  to 
be  solved  by  violence;  whether  the  underlying  principles  and 
technique  of  Satyagraha  can  force  individuals  and  nations  to 
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turn  over  a  new  page  and  make  them  divert  human  energies 
and  natural  resources  from  war  to  progressive  peaceful 
activities;  in  short,  whether  it  can  work  the  miracle  of  beating 
swords  into  ploughshares. 


Gandhi,  in  his  characteristic  style,  offered  to  help  humanity 
overcome  dilemmas,  if  any,  in  finding  a  lasting  answer  to  the 
series  of  questions  to  be  solved.  He  gave  a  test  to  judge  its 
accuracy: 


I  will  give  yon  a  talisman. 

Whenever  you  are  in  doubt,  or  when  the 
self  becomes  too  much  with  you,  apply  the 
following  test.  Recall  the  face  of  the 
poorest  and  the  v/eakest  man  whom  you  may 
have  seen,  and  ask  yourself,  if  the  step 
you  contemplate  is  going  to  be  of  any 
^se  to  jiim .  Will  he  gain  anything  by  it  7 
Will  it  restore  him  to  a  control  over  his 
own  life  and  destiny  ?  In  other  words, 
will  it  lead  to  Swaraj  for  the  hungry  and 
spiritually  starving  millions  ? 

Then  you  will  find  your  doubtd 
smd  your  self  meeting  away. 
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Like  the  scientists  who  discovered  the  mighty  power  of 
matter  in  every  atom,  Gandhi  discovered  the  incalculable 
power  of  the  spirit  embedded  in  every  human  mind.  Satyagraha 
is  based  on  truth  and  moved  by  love  or  non-violence.  A  view 
strongly  supported  by  Gandhi’s  staunchest  supporter,  C. 
Rajagopalachari:  ''Satyagraha  is  not  merely  a  ‘technique’  for 
resolving  conflicts,  it  is  ‘the  moral  energy’  which  ‘came  from 
faith  and  true  religious  devotion. ’One  basic  premise  of  the 
notion  of  non-violence  is  the  belief  in  the  goodness  in  all 
human  beings,  including  the  adversaries.  The  secret  presence 
of  God  in  the  hearts  of  all  beings  is  the  secret  of  Satyagraha.  The 
moral  appeal  of  soul  force  can  reach  the  heart  of  the  antagonist, 
if  it  is  realized  that  he  too  has  a  godly  quality  in  him.” 

Gandhi  distinguished  between  what  a  human  being  did  by 
virtue  of  his  position  in  society  and  what  a  human  being  could 
do  by  virtue  of  being  human,  which  gave  him  the  potential. 

Joan  V.  Bondurant  has  explained  this  view  beautifully: 
“One  who  uses  Satyagraha,  develops  an  interacting  force  with 
his  opponent,  and  this  produces  a  new  movement  which  may 
change  the  direction  or  even  the  content  of  force.  The 
Satyagrahi  engages  his  opponent  in  a  manner  designed  to 
transform  the  complexity  of  relationship  so  that  a  new  pattern 
emerges.  The  subtleties  of  response  from  the  opponent  are 
channelled  back  into  the  Satyagrahts  movement  and  these 
responding  pressures  are  allowed  the  maximum  opportunity 
to  influence  subsequent  acts  and  even  to  modify  the  content 
of  the  initial  claims  and  objectives.  The  conflict  is  thus 
resolved  in  such  a  manner  that  both  sides  triumph  and 
neither  side  loses,  because  the  effect  of  Satyagraha  is  to  move 
both  sides  towards  truth.” 

Having  perfected  and  sharpened  the  weapon  of  soul-force, 
Gandhi  never  looked  back  and  firmly  held  on  to  the  belief 


that  Satyagraha  is  practicable  in  every  situation.  The 
Satyagrahi  becomes  mentally  strong  by  enduring  physical 
suffering.  In  this  context  Gandhi  wrote:  “I  see  that  Satyagraha 
is  assured  of  divine  help,  and  that  in  testing  a  Satyagrahi, 
the  creator  imposes  on  him  at  every  step  only  as  much 
burden  as  he  can  bear.”  There  are  no  limitations  to  self- 
sacrifice.  It  may  stretch  to  the  extent  of  imprisonment  or 
even  death.  Therefore,  great  suffering  is  in  correspondence 
to  great  relief  But  only  if  the  suffering  is  undergone  in  the 
purest  form  of  Satyagraha. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Gandhi  had  a  very  memorable  and 
decisive  intuitive  experience  at  a  critical  moment  in  his  life  on 
the  night  of  7  June  1893  which  he  spent  at  the  railway  station 
at  Pietermaritzburg  in  South  Africa.  When  asked  what  was 
the  most  creative  experience  in  his  life,  Gandhi  mentioned 
that  night’s  experience.  In  answer  to  his  heart’s  call,  the  flash 
of  an  intuition  must  have  revealed  to  him  a  truth  which  alone 
could  befriend  the  friendless,  and  succour  the  victims  of 
ruthless  violence  and  injustice.  He  saw  in  it  not  only  his 
consolation  and  relief,  but  the  salvation  of  all  men  bruised 
and  maimed  by  the  self-seeking  and  group  antagonisms  of 
the  vicious  civilization  of  the  day. 

It  may  be  said  that  Gandhi’s  afflicted  spirit  discovered,  on 
that  night,  a  healing  spiritual  truth  which  flashed  upon  his 
inward  eye  and  revealed  itself  with  a  force  and  significance 
completely  new;  which  became  the  nucleus  around  which 
Gandhi  wove  the  entire  pattern  of  his  life  and  activities; 
which,  became,  because  of  Gandhi’s  personal  approach  and 
constant  experimentation,  his  specific  contribution  to  the 
history  of  mankind. 

Apart  from  the  first  major  experience  of  insight  and  inner 
illumination,  he  also  had  throughout  his  life  a  recurrence  of 
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similar  experiences.  He  described  these  phenomena  as 
expressions  or  manifestations  of  instinct,  his  ‘basic  nature,  or 
his  conscience.’  There  were  several  noted  occasions  when 
these  appeared  to  him  as  an  ‘inner  voice’. 

It  was  from  this  viewpoint  that  he  declared  in  Harijan 


in  1936:  ‘I  have  been  taught  from  my  childhood,  and  I 
have  tested  the  truth  by  experience,  that  primary  virtues 
of  mankind  are  possible  of  cultivation  by  the  meanest 
of  the  human  species.  It  is  the  undoubted  universal 
possibility  that  distinguishes  the  human  from  the  rest  of 
God’s  creation’. 


‘There  would  be  no  one  to  frighten  you  if  you  refuse  to  be  afraid’:  at  Lahore  railway  station  on  his  way  to  Kashmir,  July  1947 


Ever  since  his  departure  from  our  midst  on  30  January 
1948,  almost  every  single  aspect  of  Gandhi’s  ideas  about 
social  change,  including  some,  which  had  remained 
embryonic  in  him,  has  been  put  under  the  scalpel  of 
sociological  engineering.  Maybe  there  was  something  in  the 
manner  of  his  end  that  jolted  the  conscience  of  humanity 
prompting  to  take  a  fresh  look  at  what  he  was  preaching. 
Some  find  in  him  the  most  remarkable  leader  of  his  nation, 
others  searched  through  the  record  of  his  life  and  work  to 
find  answers  to  the  many  riddles  of  modern  society.  One 
may  ask  why  while  he  was  alive,  his  actions  and  his  ideas 
were  not  subjected  to  so  much  analysis,  or  analysis  of  such  a 
high  order.  But  there  is  no  denying  that  people  around  him 
remained  always  curious  -  what  next. 

This  happened  because  of  the  realisation  of  the  growing 
relevance  of  Gandhi.  There  is  a  quiet  acceptance  that  Gandhi 
was  right  after  all.  In  these  last  hundred  years  the  world  has 
been  gradually  drifting  into  that  very  umbra  of  the  problems 
ol  man  which  Gandhi  foresaw  and  against  which  he  had 
tried  to  raise  his  voice  during  his  struggle  against  apartheid  in 
South  Africa  and  also  during  India’s  movement  for  freedom. 
During  the  years  of  these  movements,  these  deep-seated 
problems  of  industrial  society  still  wore  the  beguiling  clothes 
of  technological  achievement. 

It  was  Gandhi’s  firm  belief  that  human  ingenuity  can  be 
superior  to  the  most  complex  technology;  that  human  initiative 
is  at  its  best  when  it  is  diffused  among  the  masses  of  people, 
that  there  are  global  answers  to  global  problems,  Asian  answers 
to  Asian  problems  and  rural  answers  to  the  problems  of  a 
rural  society. 

The  other  change  is  in  the  dimensions  of  violence  across  the 
globe.  It  may  seem  absurd  to  suggest  that  the  world  was  less 


aware  of  violence  during  the  lifetime  of  Gandhi;  two  world 
wars  had  occurred  while  he  was  still  rising  to  his  final  fame,  and 
two  cities  had  been  reduced  to  gaping  holes  on  the  world  map 
by  nuclear  bombs  before  he  himself  became  a  victim  of  the 
bullets  of  hatred,  intolerance  and  frenzy.  It  is  also  true  that  in 
the  last  six  decades  violence  has  acquired  dimensions  which  it 
did  not  have  before.  In  the  first  place,  cataclysmic  violence  has 
now  become  possible  with  the  competitive  advancement’  of 
nuclear  technology.  Enough  bombs  are  available  to  burn  up 
the  Earth  itself 

Interest  in  Gandhi  rose  in  the  West  due  to  concerns  over 
the  ugly  tensions  of  industrial  society  and  over  the  inability  to 
find  the  answer  to  them.  It  is  in  the  search  of  antidotes  to  this 
violence  that  people  turn  to  Gandhi  as  they  had  never  turned 
before.  Satyagraha  based  on  Truth  and  Non-violence  and 
civil  disobedience  are  now  being  looked  upon  as  the  moral 
actions  not  of  a  pious  Hindu  alone,  but  as  methods  invented 
by  a  practical  sociologist,  for  peacefully  disarming  inner  social 
conflicts. 

A  more  intense  variety  of  change  is  the  internal  and  external 
radicalization  of  third-world  societies,  particularly  in  the  last 
couple  of  decades  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  struggle 
against  western  imperialism  was  in  full  swing  before  Gandhi’s 
death;  he  was  himself  at  its  very  epicenter.  However,  in  his 
own  days  his  contribution  was  not  fully  understood.  It  was 
thought  to  be  limited  to  India  and  simply  to  the  overthrow  of 
foreign  rule.  But  its  magnitude  stood  out  with  far  greater 
clarity  and  power  as  country  after  country  achieved 
independence  and  a  full  range  of  confrontation  developed 
between  the  non-white  world  on  one  side  and  the  white 
world  on  the  other,  often  reaching  out,  as  notably  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  internal  frontiers  of  pigmentation  within 
an  independent  society. 
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Therefore,  as  one  of  the  early  leaders  of  the  movement  of 
economic  and  social  justice  within  a  society  and  as  the  liberator 
of  the  largest  non-white  nation  ever  to  be  conquered  by  the 
West,  Gandhi  has  come  to  be  re-read  with  a  much  sharper 
interest  than  he  would  have  been  if  Indian  independence  had 
remained  an  episode  by  itself  And  being  re-read  in  the  light 
of  the  intense  conflicts,  which  followed  him,  he  was  discovered 
to  have  been  far  more  radical  in  his  thinking  than  was  realized 
in  India  when  he  was  alive. 

The  struggle  for  India’s  political  independence  engaged 
only  a  part,  probably  the  lesser  part  of  Gandhi,  as  he  himself 
said  many  times.  He  envisaged  the  total  regeneration  of 
India,  and  by  methods,  which  would  be  an  example  to  other 
societies  as  well.  His  ideas  of  change  did  not  stop  with  the 
objectives  of  transfer  of  power  from  British  hands  to  Indian. 
If  they  appeared  ro  stop  there,  it  is  because  people  as  a  whole, 
can  only  see  one  step  ahead  at  any  one  time,  and  right  up  to 
the  time  of  Gandhi’s  death,  the  step  that  most  mattered  to  all 
Indians  was  the  transfer  of  power.  Bur  for  Gandhi,  an  awakened 
and  vibrant  India  was  more  important  than  mere  political 
independence. 

There  are  critics  who  have  propounded  the  theory  that 
Gandhi,  finding  India  not  ready  for  a  violent  uprising,  leaned 
on  Satyagraha  as  a  strategy.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
truth.  For  him,  Satyagraha  was  an  article  of  faith  because  he 
found  it  to  be  the  surest  and  shortest  way  to  reach  the  goal. 

Netaji  Subhas  Ghandra  Bose’s  profound  love  for  Gandhi 
never  lessened  even  when  he  parted  company  with  him,  for 
he  was  not  sure  about  the  means  i.e.  Satyagraha.  But  he  was 
the  first  amongst  those  who  addressed  Gandhi  as  the  ‘Father 
of  the  Nation’.  In  his  address  on  Azad  Hind  Radio, Rangoon, 
on  4  June  1944,  he  says: 


“ . Nobody  would  be  more  happy  than  ourselves 

if  by  any  chance  our  countrymen  at  home  should 
succeed  in  liberating  themselves  through  their  own 
efforts  or  by  any  chance,  the  British  Government  accepts 
your  'Quit  India’  resolution  and  gives  effect  to  it.  We 
are,  however  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  neither 
of  the  above  is  possible  and  that  a  struggle  is  inevitable. 
Father  of  our  nation  in  this  holy  war  for  India’s  liberation, 
we  ask  for  your  blessings  and  good  wishes.” 

Bapu  too  was  not  lagging  behind  in  showering  his  blessings 
on  his  brave  son: 

“My  ahimsa  forbids  me  from  denying  credit  where  it  is 
due,  even  though  the  creditor  is  a  believer  in  violence.  Thus, 
though  I  did  not  accept  Subhas  Bose’s  belief  in  violence  and 
his  consequent  action,  I  have  not  refrained  from  giving 
unstinted  praise  to  his  patriotism,  resourcefulness  and  bravery.” 

According  to  R.R.  Diwakar,  Satyagraha  is  truth  in  its 
dynamic  form  unattended  with  violence.  Indeed,  non¬ 
violence  is  only  one  aspect  of  truth.  On  a  large  scale, 
Satyagraha  is  intended  to  act  as  a  complete  and  infinitely 
better  and  superior  substitute  for  war  with  arms.  Its 
fundamental  difference  from  any  violent  method  of  settling 
a  dispute  between  two  parties  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
aim  at  inflicting  any  injury  on  the  opponent  and  whatever 
suffering  has  to  be  born  in  the  process  is  invited  by  the 
Satyagrahi  on  himself  It  seeks  to  conquer  hatred  not  by 
hatred  but  by  love.  Whatever  its  result,  it  leaves  no  bitterness 
in  the  opponent.  A  Satyagrahi  needs  menral  and  moral 
training,  apart  from  a  healthy  body  and  mind,  no  less  than 
a  soldier  of  any  armed  force  needs  physical  training  apart 
from  a  certain  amount  of  mental  and  moral  training. 
Satyagraha  has  its  own  technique  and  strategy. 
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A  Gift  from  Gandhi 


'vv  hoever  got  a  chance  to  have  a  personal  meeting  with  Mahatma  Gandhi  cherished  the  memory  of 
it  all  through  their  lives.  One  such  person  was  Paul  Roche,  who  cherished  his  chance  encounter  with 
Mahatma  Gandhi.  He  was  the  son  of  an  engineer  working  for  Royal  Engineers  with  Great  Indian 
Peninsular  Railways.  The  Gonstruction  Gompanys  Headquarters  was  in  Poona.  Roche  was  then  eight 
years  old  when  Gandhi  visited  Shingar,  a  hill  station  close  to  Poona,  where  Paul  Roche  was  enjoying  a 
short  vacation  with  his  parents,  brother  and  his  Anglo-Indian  maid,  Ms.  Tatlock.  An  ardent  admirer 
and  disciple  of  Gandhi,  Krishnaji  Ananta  invited  Paul  Roche  and  his  family  to  meet  Gandhi.  After 
initial  hesitation,  the  maid  finally  agreed  to  escort  young  Roche  to  see  the  Mahatma. 

Roche  records  his  surprise  when  on  reaching  Krishna] Vs  Bunglow  he  noticed  an  old  man  in 
spectacles,  talking.  He  was  “a  small,  fragile  old  man  who  sat  crosslegged  on  a  charpoy  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  with  a  rough  white  gown  of  homespun  loosely  covering  his  scarecrow  shoulders. 

“So  this  was  Gandhi!  It  was  the  smile,  that  first  caught  my  fancy;  it  was  a  sad  smile.  Yet  it  was  not 
weak.  Had  I  been  capable  of  analyzing  it,  I  might  have  discerned  that  its  strength  came  from  inner 
resignation  and  utter  clearsightedness.  I  watched  hisface-the  triangular  thinness  of  it,  the  deep,  masklike 
lines,  the  long  tapir  nose  and  saucer  ears-and  I  tried  to  think  what  little  animal  he  reminded  me  of. 
Gould  this  be  the  man  who  had  shaken  me  oft?  Gould  this  be  the  man  who  had  shaken  the  British  Raj 
to  its  foundations  and  whom  Miss  Tatlock  regarded  as  the  devil? 

“I  listened.  He  spoke  softly,  and  in  beautifid  English.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  anything 
revolutionary  in  what  he  said-hardly  even  anything  political.  He  was  talking  of  Satyagraha.  It  seemed 
more  like  a  sermon  to  the  Indians  on  how  to  live  frugal,  self-supporting,  contented  lives.  There  was  no 
sound  but  Gandhi’s  voice  and  the  mujfled  swish  of  a  punka  overhead. 

“Gradually,  I  began  to  feel  disappointed.  This  was  not  the  kind  of  man  who  could  spin.  Gandhi 
had  not  said  a  word  about  spinning.  He  was  a  man  of  letters,  surely;  perhaps  a  kind  of  saint.  Would  not 
picture  him  sitting  by  a  spinning  wheel. 

“Then  hardly  knowing  that  I  spoke,  I  blurted  out  “please,  Mr.  Gandhi,  tell  me  about  spinning 
wheels.  ” 


“He  turned  his  head.  All  the  other  people  in  the  room  turned  their  heads.  The  Indians  began  to 
smile.  Gandhi  then  looked  round  the  room.  “Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings!”  he  said,  “come 
up  here,  little  boy.  I  shall  talk  to  you  about  spinning  wheels.  ”  I  stood  up  hesitating. 

“The  Indians  looked  at  him  and  back  at  me,  and  now  I  was  blushing.  Gandhi  held  out  his  hand 
to  me.  “So  you  want  to  know  how  to  spin?”  he  said.  I  moved  toward  the  charpoy  on  which  he  sat.  Out 
of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I  saw  Miss  Tatlock  and  my  brother  David  disappearing  down  the  corridor.  ” 

Gandhi  was  still  smiling.  And  I  noticed  how  few  teeth  he  had.  Now  he  took  my  hand,  and  I  was 
struck  by  the  lightness  of  his  touch. 
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Gandhi,  watching  me,  pulled  up' a  c  'ornef  'ofms  dhoti  and  held  it  against  his  gow?i.  “You  see,  ”  he 
said,  “this  is  the  kind  of  cloth  we  make  from  our  spinning.  Nothing  more  than  this  rough  stujffull  of 
lumps  and  ridges.  ” 

I  began  to  feel  embarrassed,  and  looked  away  out  of  the  window  ....  The  old  man  still  held  up  the 
cloth.  Then  I  murmured,  in  a  voice  audible  only  to  Krishanji  Ananta.  “  I,  too,  would  like  to  spin,  ”  He 
said.  “Now.  Come  up  here  and  sit  by  my  side.  ” 

I  sat  down  beside  him.  And  he  took  my  hand.  I  was  confused,  I  did  not  know  ivhat  to  say;  I  wayited 
to  escape.  He  let  go  my  hand  to  shake  the  hands  of  others.  I  began  to  edge  off  the  charpoy.  Now  Krishnaji 
Ananta  was  speaking.  I  slided  away  through  the  crowd. 

That  night,  the  rain  thundered  on  the  tin  roofs,  and  when  I  woke  up,  in  the  early  morning,  I 
remembered,  with  a  start,  the  episode  of  the  day  before.  I  hardly  dared  think  of  what  Krishnaji  Ananta, 
and  still  worse,  Mahatma  Gandhi  must  think  of  me.  And  I  was  weighted  down  by  disappointment  too. 
Now  I  should  never  know  of spinning-Never.  But  just  then  a  man  brought  a  big  parcel  wrapped  in  coarse 
cloth.  When  I  opened  the  parcel.... 

There  it  stood  revealed  simple,  primitive,  made  of  very  dark  wood  and  low  enough  to  be  used  by 
a  person  sitting  on  the  floor-  “a  real  native  Spinning  Wheel  ”  Trom  a  little  box  at  the  end  where  the  spindle 
was,  long  tufts  of  already  carded  cotton  burst  out.  And  on  one  end  of  the  spindle  itself  a  card  was  impaled. 
I  took  it  ojf.  There  was  written  on  it,  in  a  neat,  almost  precious  hand, 

“Krishnaji  Ananta  will  show  you  how  to  use  this,  ”  the  card  read.  “I  should  so  much  have  liked  to 
do  that  myself.  Don’t  forget  India  when  you  grow  up.  We’ll  always  need  good  Englishmen.  ” 


Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi 


— Adapted  from  Satyagraha  by  Paul  Roche  in  Norman  Cousins  (ed), 
‘Profiles  of  Gandhi ,  Indian  Book  Company,  Delhi,  1968 
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To  grasp  the  full  dynamics  of  Satyagraha  it  is  essential  to 
understand  Gandhi’s  principle  of  Sarvodaya,  as  a  corollary  to 
the  philosophy  of  Satyagraha.  It  is  only  when  the  two  are 
studied  together,  one  can  see  the  full  implications  of  what 
Gandhi  means  by  ‘My  life  is  my  message.’ 

Gandhi  sought  to  revolutionise  not  only  the  aims  of 
development  but  equally  the  method  of  action  which  leads  to 
the  achievement  of  aims.  He  called  his  goal  Sarvodaya  and  his 
method  Satyagraha.  Sarvodaya  is  the  all  encompassing  good 
of  all  the  people  without  any  distinction  of  high  and  low, 
strong  and  weak,  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  illiterate  and 
even  the  good  and  the  wicked.  Sarvodaya  is  a  fuller  and  richer 
concept  of  people’s  democracy  that  mankind  has  yet  known. 
Satyagraha  is  the  organized  will  ol  the  people  lunctioning 
through  collective  non-violence.  The  time  will  come  when 
these  twin  concepts  and  words,  Satyagraha  and  Sarvodaya, 
will  be  reckoned  as  of  greater  significance  than  any  others  of 
their  kind. 

Gandhi  did  prove,  up  to  a  point,  in  his  own  lifetime  how 
Sarvodaya  can  be  achieved  through  Satyagraha.  Satyagraha 
includes  education,  legislation  and  non-violent  direct  action. 
Gandhi  the  scientist,  says  in  \i\.s  Autobiography.  “My  experiences 
and  experiments  have  sustained  me  and  given  me  great  joy. 
But  1  know  that  1  have  still  before  me  a  difficult  path  to 
traverse.  1  must  reduce  myself  to  zero.  So  long  as  man  does 
not  of  his  own  free  will  put  himself  last  among  his  fellow 
creatures  there  is  no  salvation  for  him.”  Gandhi  ground 
himself  into  the  dust  of  India  in  order  that,  out  of  that  dust, 
might  arise  the  noblest  human  civilization  and  society  yet 
known  in  history. 

Satyagraha  and  Sarvodaya  were  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  most 
significant  and  revolutionary  contributions  to  contemporary 


political  thought.  The  fundamental  concepts  of  Satya  and 
Ahimsa,  truth  and  non-violence,  can  be  found  in  the  world’s 
major  religious  and  philosophical  traditions;  Gandhi’s 
originality  lay  in  the  way  he  fused  them  together  in  both 
theory  and  practice.  His  doctrines  of  Satyagraha  or  Non¬ 
violent  civil  resistance  and  Sarvodaya  or  universal  welfare 
were  at  once  the  logical  corollaries  of  his  fundamental 
premises  about  human  perfectibility,  and  the  mature  fruit  of 
his  repeated  experiments  with  political  action  and  social 
reform. 

His  ideas  about  new  counter-society  took  shape  in  close 
relation  to  his  philosophy  of  Satyagraha.  It  was  to  be  a 
different  sort  of  society,  non-violent,  based  on  love,  on  the 
‘good  of  all’  or  Sarvodaya.  Non-violence  meant  no  oppression 
or  coercive  conflict — hence,  freedom  of  the  worker  from  big- 
business  exploitation,  of  women  from  the  dominance  of  the 
male,  of  untouchables  from  caste  tyranny,  and  so  on.  Most  of 
the  causes,  which  Gandhi  fought  for  can  be  reduced  to  the 
one  great  principle  of  the  non-violent  society,  built  up  through 
the  Gonstructive  Programme.  It  was  to  be  the  training  school 
and  recruiting  ground  for  civil  disobedience  when  required: 
but  it  was  to  go  on  all  the  time. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  his  political  career,  Gandhi 
introduced  ‘social  service’  or  the  regeneration  of  society  as  an 
essential  ingredient  to  strengthen  his  work.  For  this,  he  later 
coined  the  word  ‘Gonstructive  Programme’. 

Gandhi  envisaged  the  Gonstructive  Programme  as  the 
indispensable  positive  component  in  the  systematic  practice 
of  Satyagraha.  He  thought  the  judicious  combination  of 
constructive  work  and  effective  resistance  would  make 
Satyagraha  a  radical  instrument  to  challenge  the  subversive 
forms  of  elitist  politics. 
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To  Gandhi,  morality  is  a  problem  of  individual  behaviour 
in  a  social  context:  the  individual,  guided  by  discipline  and 
example,  would  so  control  himself  that  the  arm  ol  law  would 
not  have  to  keep  him  on  the  straight  path.  While  it  is  a  call 
for  human  perfection,  it  is  also  a  plea  for  an  order  of  society 
which  is  humanist  and  humane. 

Gandhi  looked  with  clear  eyes  at  the  economic  theories 
and  practices  of  his  time  in  India  and  the  world.  He  was 
horrified  to  notice  that  economics  had  become  the  science 
and  gospel  of  unbridled  material  prosperity  at  any  cost,  at  the 
cost  of  your  neighbour  and  the  weaker  sections  of  mankind 
and  at  the  cost  of  all  the  moral  and  spiritual  values  of  the  great 
human  heritage. 

Therefore,  even  if  one  looks  askance  at  the  prophet  and 
idealist  in  Gandhi,  his  practical  programmes  of  economic 
and  educational  reconstruction,  of  social  regeneration  and 
assertion  of  human  dignity  can  hardly  be  ignored.  It  is  perhaps 
moot  to  recall  his  experiments  with  communal  living  in  the 
many  ashrams  he  built  round  him,  the  tenets  of  basic  education 
relating  life  to  instruction,  the  cult  of  swadeshi  and  even  the 
symbolic  significance  of  khadi,  his  appeal  for  dignity  and 
economic  salvation  in  tackling  the  problems  of  Harijans  and 
the  minority  communities — and  women  as  well,  and  the 
sternness  with  which  he  sometimes  chided  students — even 
those  who  had  come  out  at  his  call.  One  wonders  if  greater 
emphasis  on  these  aspects  would  not  add  to  a  better 
understanding  of  Gandhi  the  man,  universally,  even  as  we 
revere  the  saintliness  of  the  prophet. 

Quite  early  in  South  Africa,  Gandhi  realized  that  service 
of  the  helpless  is  the  worship  of  God.  He  called  himself  a  self- 
appointed  agent  of  the  Daridranarayana,  the  poorest  of  the 
poor. 


He  advocated  adoption  of  Satyagraha  as  a  democratic 
mass  movement  for  building  a  whole  new  society  out  of  the 
old.  Gandhi  called  upon  his  country-men  and  women  to 
launch  a  bottom-up,  do-it  yourself  revolution  involving  the 
rural  masses.  He  gave  us  the  mantra  of  self-reliance.  He  stood 
for  the  fullest  use  of  the  material  resources  of  the  world 
consistent  with  the  true  happiness  and  moral  advancement  of 
every  section  of  human  society.  Satyagraha,  therefore,  without 
Sarvodaya  is  meaningless  and  Sarvodaya  without  pure 
Satyagraha  will  remain  a  barren  hope. 

Over  the  years,  Gandhi  developed  ‘great  faith  in  women’s 
capacity  for  non-violence’  not  because  they  are  weak  as  they 
are  perceived  to  be,  but  because  they  have  greater  courage  of 
the  right  type  and  immeasurably  greater  spirit  of  self-sacrifice. 
His  message  percolated  to  women  and  had  the  desired  effect. 
It  ‘enthused  them  and  injected  into  them  the  hope  that  had 
so  long  eluded  them’  as  Gandhi  had  reserved  for  them  a 
special  role  in  his  scheme  of  Satyagraha. 

No  Indian  leader  has  matched  Gandhi’s  understanding  of 
the  mind  of  the  Indian  people,  women  included.  He 
understood  their  difficulties  and  their  aspirations. 

He  became  the  spiritual  intimate  of  women  in  general. 
From  this  balanced  state  of  distance  and  closeness,  authority 
and  informality,  discipline  and  affection,  that  came  to  him  as 
an  initiator,  he  awakened  women  to  an  enhanced  awareness 
of  her  being  the  stepping  stone  to  completion. 

Kamaladevi  Chattopadhyay  writes  that:  “never  perhaps 
since  Buddha  preached  his  message  has  any  single  individual 
swayed  and  transformed  the  destinies  of  millions  as  did 
Gandhi.”  Rajkumari  Amritkaur  believed  that  “of  all  the 
factors  contributing  to  the  awakening  of  women  in  India 
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none  has  been  so  potent  as  the  field  of  non-violent  action 
which  Gandhiji  offered  to  women  in  his  ‘war’  against  British 
domination  of  India.  It  brought  them  out  in  their  hundreds 
from  sheltered  homes  to  stand  the  furnace  of  a  fiery  trial 
without  flinching.  It  proved  to  the  hilt  that  woman  was  as 
much  able  as  man  to  resist  evil  or  aggression.  To  the  thinking 
mind,  it  has  also  proved  that  resistance  without  arms  was 
not  only  equally  efficacious  but  ennobling  for  the  resisters 
as  also  for  those  who  were  being  resisted.  In  any  event,  it 
gave  woman  a  definite  place  so  far  as  the  salvation  of  India 
was  concerned.” 


Furthermore,  Gandhi  saw  that  it  was  not  only  lack  of 
political  or  economic  power  that  was  at  the  root  of  the 
problems  that  beset  our  women.  They  were,  in  fact,  multi¬ 
dimensional.  Women  needed  courage  and  self-confidence,  a 
sense  of  self-worth  to  break  free  of  the  slavish  mentality 
developed  over  centuries  of  bondage.  Fie  knew  that  if  the 
conditions  of  the  women  were  to  change,  education,  social 
reform,  economics  and  politics  had  to  suit  the  genius  of  the 
soil.  Between  1915,  the  year  when  he  arrived  in  India  after 
twenty-one  years  sojourn  in  South  Africa,  and  1948,  when 
his  earthly  sojourn  was  abruptly  ended  by  assassins’  bullets, 
Gandhi  strove  ceaselessly  towards  building  a  more  humane 
society  and  brought  about  a  silent  revolution  in  the  country, 
the  awakening  of  women  and  other  depressed  classes  being 
the  most  remarkable. 

With  his  advocacy  of  Satyagraha  through  Sarvodaya  or 
vice-versa,  Gandhi  ended  the  era  of  ‘estrangement’  between 
social  reforms  and  political  revolutions.  For  him,  they  were 
interchangeable  terms;  one  was  incomplete  without  the  other, 
for  he  firmly  held  that  political  swaraj  will  have  no  meaning 
in  the  lives  of  millions  of  oppressed  and  deprived  masses, 
women  included.  Flence,  his  emphasis  on  social  reforms. 
Women  had  to  be  given  a  place  of  honour  in  society  as  equals 
of  men.  To  complement  his  precepts  with  practice,  in  all 
social,  economic  and  educational  institutions  founded  by 
Gandhi,  women  always  found  a  place  of  equal  responsibility 
and  importance  with  men.  It  was  a  significant  step  indicating 
the  path  towards  a  status  of  equality  for  women  in  post¬ 
independence  India. 


Gandhi  at  Bapu  Kutir,  Sevagram,  Wardha 
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‘A  plea  for  the  Spinning  Wheel  is  a  plea  for  recognising  the  Dignity  of  Labour’:  at  the  spinning  wheel,  Bombay,  1945 


In  his  tours,  Gandhi  made  it  a  point  to  always  address 
women’s  meetings.  Consequently,  it  helped  him  in  widening 
his  horizon  and  deepened  his  understanding  ol  women’s  issues. 
It  helped  him  to  realise  that  ‘Women  Hold  the  Key  to  Swaraj’. 

Gandhi  believed  that  the  question  of  breaking  down  the 
prejudice  against  women  is  not  easy.  Real  organic  swaraj  is 
unattainable  without  social  reforms  and  without  scaling  the 
walls  of  prejudice,  passion  and  superstition.  For  Gandhi, 
Swaraj  was  Swa-raj,  a  continuous  process  of  inward  growth. 
It  took  different  forms  of  passive  resistance,  non-violent  non¬ 
cooperation,  and  civil  disobedience.  Each  of  these  forms  is 
based  on  hatred  of  the  wrong  and  love  for  the  wrongdoer.  A 
Satyagrahi  is  chivalrous  to  his  opponents.  The  disobedience 
to  law  has  always  to  be  civil,  and,  says  Gandhi,  ‘civility  does 
not  mean  the  mere  outward  gentleness  of  speech  cultivated 


for  the  occasion,  but  an  inborn  gentleness  and  desire  to  do 
the  opponent  good.’ 

In  all  his  campaigns,  whenever  the  enemy  was  in  trouble, 
Gandhi  went  to  his  rescue.  He  condemned  all  attempts  to  use 
the  enemy’s  need  as  one’s  opportunity.  During  the  war  in 
1914,  he  wrote  to  the  Viceroy  of  India:  “If  I  could  make  my 
countrymen  retrace  their  steps,  I  would  make  them  withdraw 
all  the  Gongress  resolutions  and  not  whisper  ‘Home  rule’  or 
‘Responsible  Government’  during  the  pendency  of  the  war.” 

In  a  letter  from  England  dated  September  7,  1 909,  Gandhi 
tells  his  nephew  Naraindas  Gandhi:  “Many  educated  men  in 
India  do  not  realise  the  significance  of  the  struggle.  This 
shows  that  the  knowledge  of  soul-force  that  our  forefathers 
had,  is  lost  in  darkness.  It  will  require  patience  and  time  to 
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bring  it  back  into  light.  The  soul-force  I  am  speaking  of  does 
not  consist  in  outward  rituals  like  temple-going,  etc. 
Sometimes  such  ritual  is  opposed  to  it.  Cultivation  of  truth 
and  fearlessness  is  the  first  lesson  for  it.” 

On  October  13,  1909,  in  a  speech  in  Hampstead,  London, 
he  said  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  modern  civilization  was 
that  it  worshipped  the  body  more  than  the  spirit. 

Writing  on  October  14,  1909,  to  Henry  S.L.  Polak  who 
was  then  in  India,  Gandhi  was  forthright  in  his  stand  that  he 
never  discriminated  between  East  and  West.  He  clarified  and 
elaborated  his  ideas  that  there  is  no  impassable  barrier  between 


East  and  West.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  Western  or  European 
civilization,  but  there  is  a  modern  civilization  which  is  purely 
material,  he  said.  The  people  of  Europe,  before  they  were 
touched  by  modern  civilization,  had  much  in  common  with 
the  people  of  the  East. 

Gandhi  further  said,  “East  and  West  can  only  really  meet 
when  the  West  has  thrown  overboard  modern  civilization 
almost  in  its  entirety.  They  can  also  seemingly  meet  when  the 
East  has  adopted  modern  civilization,  but  that  meeting  would 
be  an  armed  truce  even  as  it  is  between  Germany  and  England, 
both  nations  living  in  the  Hall  of  Death  in  order  to  avoid 
being  devoured,  the  one  by  the  other.” 


‘If  Non-Violence  is  the  law  of  our  being,  the  future  is  with  Woman’:  at  the  evening  prayers,  Simla,  1946 
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He  concludes  his  letter  to  Polak  by  saying  : 

“If  you  agree  with  me,  it  is  your  duty  to  tell  the 
revolutionaries  that  the  freedom  they  want  or  they 
think  they  want  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  killing  people 
or  doing  violence,  but  by  setting  themselves  right  and 
by  becoming  and  remaining  truly  Indian.  Then  the 
British  rulers  will  be  servants  and  not  masters.  They 
will  be  trustees  and  not  tyrants.  The  future  lies  not  with 
the  British  race  but  with  Indians  themselves  and  if  they 
have  sufficient  self-abnegation  and  abstemiousness,  they 
can  make  themselves  free  this  very  moment.  When  we 
have  arrived  in  India  at  the  simplicity  which  is  still  ours 
largely  and  which  was  ours  entirely  until  a  few  years 
ago,  the  best  Europeans  and  the  best  Indians  can 
together  act  as  a  leaven.” 

A  major  premise  for  Gandhi  was  the  real  and  permanent 
unity  of  all  mankind.  He  identified  himself  with  the  whole 
human  species  and  was  never  guilty  of  what  Erikson  calls 
‘pseudo-speciation’.  Apart  from  this  philosophical  and 
psychological  compulsion,  there  were  historical  reasons  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  clearcut  classification  of  East  and  West. 
Japan  was  already  suffering  from  the  galloping  consumption 
of  modernization. 

Gandhi  explains  again  the  imperative  need  he  felt,  to  do 
his  best  to  mitigate  ‘insane  violence’,  and  he  goes  on: 

“I  condemn  modern  civilization  because  I  hold  that 
the  spirit  of  it  is  evil.  Some  of  its  incidents  are  good,  but 
I  have  examined  its  tendency  in  the  scale  of  ethics.  I 
distinguish  between  the  ideals  of  individuals  who  have 
risen  superior  to  their  environment,  as  also  between 
Ghristianity  and  modern  civilization.  Gompetition  and 


material  and  intellectual  stimuli  will  not  add  a  single 
inch  to  its  moral  stature.  Eiberation  is  undoubtedly  the 
immediate  aim  of  all  humanity...  If  liberation  is  the  best 
thing  attainable  by  mankind,  then,  I  submit,  it  is  wrong 
to  lower  the  ideal  for  anyone.  Ail  the  Indian  scriptures 
have  certainly  preached  incessantly  liberation  as  an 
immediate  aim,  but  we  know  that  this  preaching  has  not 
resulted  in  activity  in  the  lower  worlds  being  abandoned. 

“Our  people  are  still  Indian  in  their  simplicity,  they 
are  hard-working,  god-fearing,  law-abiding,  and 
abstemious.  It  is  our  political  leaders  and  government 
servants  who  lack  self-abnegation  and  continue  to  be 
masters,  not  servants,  tyrants,  not  trustees.  Though 
some  very  good  Europeans  are  still  found  in  India.” 

In  a  letter  to  G.A.  Natesan  in  1909,  Gandhi  tried  to 
persuade  the  annual  session  of  the  Gongress  to  take  a  strong 
line  on  the  question  of  the  Transvaal  Indian  Movement: 

“I  would  like  to  distinguish  between  this  and  the 
other  items  on  the  progress  of  the  Gongress.  In  the 
Transvaal  case,  action  follows  and  corresponds  to  our 
mental  attitude.  For  the  many  ills  we  suffer  from  in 
India,  passive  resistance  is  an  invaluable  panacea.  It  is 
the  only  weapon  that  is  suited  to  the  genius  of  our 
people  and  our  land,  which  is  rhe  nursery  of  the  most 
ancient  religions  and  has  very  little  to  learn  from  modern 
civilization  -  a  civilization  based  on  violence  of  the 
blackest  type,  largely  a  negation  of  the  Divine  in  man, 
and  which  is  rushing  headlong  to  its  own  ruin.” 

Gandhi  was  one  of  those  rare,  universal  spirits  whose 
vision  and  power  of  self-giving  are  so  profound  that  only 
later  generations  are  able  to  grasp  their  full  significance. 
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That  is  why  he  was  universally  accepted  as  a  saint.  His  life 
completely  embodied  the  truth  he  saw  and  proclaimed,  and 
with  him  Truth  was  an  expanding  vision  which  became 
daily  clearer,  more  embracive  and  vital.  His  way  of  life, 
his  religion,  his  philosophy-  all  evolved  together  as  an 
organic  unit. 

Gandhi  said  repeatedly  ‘My  life  is  my  message.’  This  was 
no  pious  euphemism.  It  was  literally  true  that  the  testament 
of  his  life  reveals  more  truly  and  fully  all  that  he  stood  for, 
than  all  his  spoken  and  written  words. 

Poet  Rabindranath  Tagore  once  said  that  Gandhi  the  man 
was  much  greater  than  all  his  writings  and  talks.  Of  how  few 
of  the  leaders  of  the  world  can  this  be  said  truthfully?  In  the 
words  of  Pandit  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  “Gandhi  lived  the  life  of 
a  supreme  artist,  integrating  in  himself  truth,  beauty  and 
goodness  in  a  manner  never  surpassed  in  the  life  of  any  other 
man  of  our  time.” 

Most  people  do  not  dream  big  dreams.  This  capacity  for 
dreaming  is  an  essential  part  of  the  leader’s  nature,  it  is 
imagination,  it  becomes  a  longing,  which  grows  acute  in 
him  when  he  sees  the  needs  of  those  who  surround  him  and 
their  dependence  upon  him,  their  hope  in  him.  He  is  under 
obligation  to  them  to  prove  himself  He  is  compelled  by  his 
belief  in  himself  and  in  his  dream,  and  in  the  power  of  his 
own  promises.  He  believes  that  he  can  make  the  dream 
come  true.  He  is  now  the  chosen  one.  Will  he  fulfill  the 
promise  and  deserve  the  faith?  It  was  in  South  Africa  that 
Gandhi  dreamt  big,  and  resolved  to  make  the  India  of  his 
dream  come  true. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  was  a  politician  and  social  craftsman 
as  well  as  a  genius.  His  dreams  were  formed  on  sound 


foundations,  anchored  firmly  to  the  needs  of  his  people.  By 
presenting  himself  as  an  example  before  the  world,  he  showed 
how  his  concepts  were  not  only  of  a  Utopia,  but  also  of  how 
to  achieve  it.  He  knew  his  people.  He  knew  what  they  were 
able  to  understand  and  what  they  were  able  to  do,  and  he 
led  them  only  as  fast  as  they  could  go — in  ways  that  they 
understood.  His  solutions  to  problems  are  so  simple,  straight 
and  basic  that  people  found  it  difficult  to  understand.  He 
was  ridiculed  by  people  in  high  places  when  he  talked  of 
salt,  spinning  wheel  and  non-violence.  But  these  were  the 
ideas,  which  ‘his  people’,  the  simplest  of  them,  could  grasp 
with  much  ease  and  comfort.  Salt  was  a  daily  need,  the 
spinning  wheel  gave  them  a  symbolic  freedom  from  the 
machines  of  empire,  and  truth  and  non-violence  were  part 
of  their  ancient  religion.  The  masses  understood  what  to  do 
when  he  told  them,  and  therefore,  they  could  play  their  part 
in  bringing  the  dream  to  reality.  Through  action  suited  to 
their  understanding,  they  were  able  to  see  the  dream  more 
clearly.  The  dream  irself  would  have  faded,  had  Gandhi 
been  less  skilled  as  a  craftsman  in  his  leadership.  Had  he 
talked  only  of  the  dream  without  telling  people  what  to  do 
about  it,  he  would  have  failed  as  their  leader.  He  did  not 
fail.  He  never  failed  his  people,  for  what  he  asked  of  them 
he  first  did  himself  He  practised  what  he  told  them  to 
practise.  And  all  the  time  he  maintained  the  dream.  He 
knew  what  he  was  working  for.  He  never  lost  that  vision, 
the  end  to  which  all  else  was  the  means.  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
then,  was  a  leader  who  succeeded  in  bringing  about  his 
dream.  He  fulfilled  his  vision. 

There  are  three  distinct  revolutionary  currents  in  which 
Gandhi’s  ability  to  apply  to  new  situations  what  he  called  ‘the 
universal  truths’  has  been  instrumental  in  shaping  the  history 
of  our  times.  In  each  of  these  three  areas  no  scientist,  no 
statesman,  no  educator  has  contributed  so  much  as  did  the 
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humble  Indian  lawyer.  The  first  of  these  is  the  anti-colonial 
revolution;  the  second,  the  revolution  for  human  dignity; 
and  the  third,  the  revolution  for  peace. 

The  spirit  and  language  with  which  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  laid  down  the  principles  of  his  democratic  crusade 
are  pure  Gandhian.  “The  Negro,”  he  says,  “must  come  to  the 
point  that  he  can  say  to  his  white  brothers:  “We  will  match 
your  capacity  to  inflict  suffering  with  our  capacity  to  endure 
suffering.  We  will  meet  your  physical  force  with  our  soul 
force.  We  will  not  hate  you,  but  we  will  not  obey  your  evil 
laws.  We  will  soon  wear  you  down  by  our  own  capacity  ro 
suffer.  So,  in  winning  the  victory,  we  will  not  only  win 
freedom  for  ourselves  bur  we  will  so  appeal  to  your  heart  and 
conscience  that  you  will  be  changed  also.  Thus  our  victory 
will  be  a  double  victory:  we  will  defeat  the  evil  system  and 
win  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  perpetrators  of  that  system.” 

To  provide  his  followers  with  the  necessary  srrength  that 
comes  of  confidence  and  personal  dignity,  Martin  Luther 
King  borrowed  another  basic  Gandhian  concept — self- 
improvement.  Hundred  years  ago  in  South  Africa,  Gandhi 
admonished  his  followers:  “Let  us  begin  by  considering  the 
grievances  held  againsr  us  by  the  white  people.  Let  us  see  if 
the  reasons  which  the  whites  give  for  discrimination  against 
us  are  justified.  Then  let  us  put  our  own  house  in  order,  even 
now  while  fighting  for  our  civil  righrs,  even  before  they  grant 
the  reforms  we  ask,  even  as  poor  as  we  are.  We  can’t  blame  the 
whites  for  all  our  troubles...” 

Small  wonder  then,  Gandhi  is  hailed  as  a  ‘spiritual  giant’. 
His  spirituality  made  his  ideas  and  concerns  universal.  The 
best  reflection  of  this  aspect  of  Gandhi  is  a  celebrated  sentence 
from  Anatole  France,  which  continues  to  be  widely  quoted. 
‘He  was  a  moment  in  the  conscience  of  mankind.’ 


In  the  last  hundred  years,  Gandhi  has  been  compared  with 
‘apostles’,  ‘leaders  of  national  liberation  struggle’,  ‘noble  men’ 
and  ‘revolutionary  mass  leaders’.  These  comparisons  are  so 
wide-ranging  because  of  rhe  dynamic  qualities  of  Gandhi’s 
varied  personality  and  leadership.  However,  none  of  this 
detracts  from  what  a  Libyan  poet,  Fathimtz,  said  of  Gandhi 
in  his  centennial  tributes  that  in  Satyagraha  ‘he  left  for  the 
generations  to  come  an  immortal  legend.’ 

Gandhi  understood  the  power  ol  hate  as  much  as  the 
power  ol  love.  He  was  not  blind  to  the  power  of  hare,  anger 
and  violence  affecring  radical  changes  in  society.  But  he  saw 
beyond  mere  changes  and  knew  thar  no  change  could  go 
forward  unless  it  was  originated  from  rhe  power  of  love  or 
truth  and  became  non-violent  action.  Today  scientists  face  a 
choice;  either  to  continue  to  support  the  myth  of  science, 
which  compels  us  to  hope  indefinitely  for  some  technical 
solution  of  world  conflicts  or  to  promote  in  society  a  radical 
change  of  our  inrellectual  paradigms  abour  science. 

But  in  order  to  search  for  peace  we  need  a  ‘new  science’,  a 
science  which  unites  the  alternatives  to  science  and  destructive 
defense.  Only  this  science  will  be  able  to  solve  conflicts  without 
both  restricting  our  views  and  destroying  our  opponents. 

Albert  Einstein  already  suggested  this  new  science  as  the 
doctrine  of  Satyagraha.  This  docrrine  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  no  ttuth  (and  never  one’s  own  truth)  is  an  absolute  truth, 
even  when  it  is  structured  in  scientific  (or  theological) 
formalisms.  Satyagraha  offers  an  empirical  merhod  for  solving 
conflicts  through  whar  Gandhi  called  the  ‘experiments  with 
Truth’. 

The  philosopher  statesman.  Dr.  S.  Radhakrishnan  warned 
us  rhar,  “Wars  have  their  origins  in  false  values,  in  ignorance. 
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in  intolerance.”  It  is  not  alone  the  arrogant  and  misguided 
leadership  who  lead  the  world  to  its  continued  misery,  it  is 
also  due  to  the  indifference  of  the  vast  multitude  of  the 
people  to  the  suffering  of  others.  Throughout  the  world  there 
seems  to  be  a  blackout  of  civilized  values.  Great  nations  go  to 
war  in  order  to  establish  their  hegemony  with  little  thought 
to  the  moral  consequences  of  such  acts  that  prove  to  be  far 
more  disastrous  than  the  war  itself  What  is  surprising  is  that 
the  methods  adopted  and  lollowed  to  end  such  conflicts  have 
generally  failed  or  produced  still  greater  conflicts.  Institutions 
are  of  little  avail,  unless  people  who  govern  them  are  trained 
to  obey  their  conscience  and  develop  humanly  love  and  a 
feeling  of  concern  for  others. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  the  dynamic  and  revolutionary 
path  of  Satyagraha  acquires  its  relevance  today. 

Although  the  quest  for  peace  among  nations  is  as  old  as 
humankind,  we  must  admit  that,  so  far,  it  represents  one  of 
our  least  successful  efforts.  But  the  quest  is  on.  It  is  the  basis 
for  a  new  hope,  however  fragile,  that  one  day  humanity  will 
succeed  in  its  goal. 

Unless  the  leaders  of  the  world  discover  their  highest  human 
dignity  in  themselves,  not  in  the  offices  they  hold,  but  in  the 
depth  of  their  own  souls,  in  the  freedom  of  their  conscience, 
there  is  no  hope  for  ordered  peace  for  a  world-community. 

But  where  will  such  leaders  come  from?  This  question 
perforce  takes  us  back  to  the  Mahatma  whose  sane  voice  must 
be  heard:  ‘If  we  want  real  peace  in  the  world  we  must  begin 
with  children’. 

Satyagraha  in  an  age  of  violence?  Youth  simply  cannot 
understand  it,  do  not  believe  in  it,  will  not  look  at  it.  When 


South  Africa  is  cited,  it  is  brushed  aside  as  an  event  that  was 
possible  on  a  small-scale,  short-range  fight,  not  applicable  to 
a  continent  sized  country  like  India.  Champaran,  Ahmedabad, 
Kheda  and  Borsad  are  equally  readily  dismissed  as  essays  in 
miniature  which  cannot  be  reproduced  on  a  nationwide 
scale.  As  for  the  Non-cooperation  movement  of  1920,  Salt 
Satyagraha  of  1930,  and  ‘Quit  India’  movement  of  1942, 
they  have  no  answer.  For  the  simple  reason — it  was  never 
explained  to  them  in  right  perspective.  The  main  issue  involved 
here  is  to  understand  Satyagraha  within  the  limits  of  Satya 
and  its  concomitant — Ahimsa. 

The  revolutionary  and  progressive  Gandhi  who  was  centuries 
ahead  of  his  time  needs  to  be  presented  before  the  successive 
generations  in  the  right  perspective.  A  self-proclaimed  ‘practical 
idealist’,  Mahatma  Gandhi  diagnosed  the  real  and  deep  malady 
of  modern  civilization  and  even  suggested  the  remedy  to  deal 
with  the  ‘disease’.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  he  was  perhaps 
one  social  activist  who  carried  on  with  the  experiments  with 
Truth  till  his  last  breath  and  continued  to  modify  his  ideas  in 
the  light  of  his  experiences.  He  was  an  upholder  of  Truth  who 
firmly  adhered  to  the  dictum  -  the  test  of  truth  is  in  action.  He 
was  consistently  growing.  He  outgrew  his  moorings  and 
became  truly  universal  in  his  appeal. 

Every  generation  needs  to  be  acquainted  with  the  story  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi’s  Experiments  with  Truth  in  a  scientific 
manner.  It  is  a  continuous  process  and  not  a  one  time 
programme.  It  is  a  story  which  must  be  told  and  retold. 

Gandhi’s  concept  of  non-violence  also  needs  to  be 
understood  in  a  holistic  perspective.  At  a  higher  level  of 
generality,  he  proposed  guidelines  for  deciding  according  to 
the  totality  of  each  situation,  what  is  non-violent  and  what  is 
not;  he  did  not  intend  to  propound  a  moral  theory. 
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Nursing  Parchure  Shastri,  a  leper  inmate,  in  Sevagram:  His  religion  taught  him  to  love  all 


The  philosophy  of  Satyagraha  continues  to  be  diversely 
interpreted.  This  creates  a  sense  of  doubt  and  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  the  young.  Satyagraha  is  largely  viewed 
as  a  strategy,  which  is  desirable  and  effective  in  certain 
circumstances,  a  practical  tool  to  be  used  according  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  user,  a  technique  suggesting  one  range  of 
actions,  which  may  be  supplemented  or  even  substituted  by 
othet  techniques  if  the  situation  so  demanded.  An  action 
based  on  Truth  and  supported  by  Ahimsa. 


Mahatma  Gandhi’s  adherence  to  Truth  and  non-violence 
must  be  understood  and  accepted  in  totality,  as  a  practical, 
vibrant,  forward  looking  philosophy.  The  youth  must  be 
explained  how  General  Smuts,  his  one  time  adversary,  felt  the 
irresistible  attraction  of  Gandhi’s  methods.  Once  he  told 
Gandhi:  “But  you  will  not  injure  even  the  enemy.  You  desire 
victory  by  self-suffering  alone  and  never  transgress  your  self- 
imposed  limits  of  courtesy  and  chivalry.  And  that  is  what 
reduces  us  to  sheer  helplessness.” 
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Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 


In  1950,  just  after  2  years  after  the  assassination  of  Gandhi  that  Martin  Luther  King  (Junior) 
heard  a  lecture  on  Gandhi,  by  Mordecai  Johnson,  President  of  the  Howard  University,  a 
predominantly  Negro  institution  in  Washington  D.  C.  “His  message  was  so  profound  and  electrifying 
that  I  left  the  meeting  and  bought  half  a  dozen  books  on  Gandhis  life,  ”  Dr.  King  wrote  some  years 
later. 

Dr.  King  was  called  upon  to  serve  as  leader  of  the  boycott  of  the  Montgomery  bus  system.  He 
hesitated  at  first,  held  back  by  the  thought  that,  to  inflict  economic  damage  on  the  Bus  Company, 
was  perhaps  un-Christian  and  unethical.  He  concluded,  however,  that  since  the  system  of  segregated 
seating  on  buses— white  passengers  in  front  and  Negroes  in  the  rear— was  evil  in  itself,  resisting  the 
system  without  force  was  certainly  justified.  Dr.  King  was  behind  the  bars  sixteen  times  in  his 
attempts  to  gain  equal  rights  for  Negroes. 

Following  the  path  of  Satyagraha  throughout  America,  Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
awakened  his  Negro  followers  with  a  call  “Let  us  examine  the  reasons  given  by  white  men  for 
segregation.  Let  us  reflect  on  the  conditions  and  see  how  we  can  do  something  about  it,  and  take 
action  ourselves.  ” 

Dr.  King  then  goes  on  to  list  the  high  illiteracy  rate  among  Negroes  and  the  tendency  of  many 
young  Negroes  towards  crime.  He  emphasizes  that  these  deficiencies  must  be  recognized  as  the 
psychological  legacy  of  second-class  citizenship — a  legacy  that  must  be  removed.  Like  Gandhi,  he 
called  upon  his  followers  by  their  own  actions  to  break  the  vicious  cycle  of  bigotry,  submission  and 
resultant  squalor,  which  generations  of  discrimination  had  helped  to  create. 

The  extraordinary  effectiveness  of  the  Gandhian  civil  rights  movement  in  America  was 
reflected  in  a  steady  flow  of  successes,  some  large  and  others  small.  In  August  1964,  Dr.  King  in 
cooperation  with  other  Negro  and  white  leaders  organized  the  greatest  mass  demonstration  in 
American  history— the  so-called  March  on  Washington.  From  all  parts  of  the  country,  an  estimated 
2,30,000  men  and  women  came  by  trains,  buses,  airplanes  and  on  foot,  Negro  and  white,  rich  and 
poor.  With  no  sign  of  violence  or  even  bitterness  they  marched  peacefully  through  the  streets  of  the 
nations  capital  arm-in-arm,  singing  the  deeply  moving  song  of  the  American  Civil  Rights 
revolution,  “We  shall  overcome...  ”  which  has,  since,  become  a  universal  hymn  for  the  oppressed  and 
the  awakened  mass  of  people. 

In  early  1969,  there  was  another  peaceful  march  on  the  segregationist  stronghold  of  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  where  Dr.  King  began  his  crusade.  This  was  given  wide  publicity.  Each  night,  on  their 
television  sets,  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  watched  and  applauded  the  progress  of  the  massive  voter 
registration  drive,  in  which  Negroes  qualified  as  voters. 

Gandhi  suggested  many  years  ago  that  it  may  well  be  the  Negroes  who  would  deliver  “the  unadulterated 
message  of  non-violence  to  the  world.  ”  Dr.  Kings  struggle  made  that  insight  come  true. 
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Again,  when  the  Collector  of  Champaran  wrote  a 
stiff  letter  to  Gandhi,  which  he  later  decided  to  withdraw 
and  asked  for  its  return,  some  of  his  young  followers 
began  to  copy  it,  Gandhi  admonished  them  and  said,  “if 
they  kept  a  copy,  the  letter  could  not  be  said  to  have 
been  withdrawn.”  That  was  a  new  definition  of  Truth 
which  was  repeated  during  the  Gandhi-Irwin  Pact  when 
the  Home  Secretary,  Emerson,  on  second  thoughts,  decided 
to  withdraw  the  insulting  letter  he  had  sent  to  Gandhi; 
he  did  not  allow  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  be  preserved.  For 
Gandhi,  it  was  untruth  and  a  violation  of  the  true  spirit  of 
non-violence. 

A  powerful  example  of  the  wonder  and  triumph  of  non¬ 
violence  under  right  leadership  can  be  seen  in  the  change  that 
the  noble  Pathan  from  the  rugged  North  West  mountains, 
Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan,  fondly  remembered  as  Badshah 
Khan,  a  close  associate  of  Gandhi,  could  wrought  on  his 
people.  The  civil  disobedience  movement  furnished 
afghan  (‘Pride  of  Afghans’),  an  occasion  to  vindicate  the 
honour  and  national  aspirations  of  his  people,  and  he  plunged 
into  it  heart  and  soul  with  his  innumerable  Khndai 
Khidmatgars.  He  visited  every  village  in  the  province  spreading 
the  message  of  love  and  labour,  and  bringing  socio-political 
consciousness  among  the  people. 

Father  Verrier  Elwin  has  depicted  harrowing  and  heart 
rending  details  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  on  the  non¬ 
violent  Red  Shirt  Satyagrahis.  They  were  arrested,  beaten, 
their  uniforms  removed  and  burnt.  At  many  places,  soldiers 
entered  zenanas,  roughly  handled  women  and  forcibly  snatched 
away  their  jewellery.  No  one  knew  if  he  was  safe.  The  lathi 
blows  fell  like  a  heavy  shower  of  rain.  Knocking  a  man  down 
or  throwing  him  into  the  icy  watet  of  a  pond  or  river  was  a 
common  place  practice. 


It  is  astonishing  to  note  that  not  a  single  case  of  violence 
could  be  adduced  against  the  Khndai  Khidmatgars.  They  were 
the  hardest  hit  group  of  dedicated  volunteers  having  firm 
faith  in  the  Gandhian  ideology  and  the  non-violent  techniques 
of  Satyagraha.  Interviewed  by  Robert  Bernays,  Badshah  Khan 
stated,  “My  movement  is  social  as  well  as  political.  I  teach  the 
Red  shirts  to  love  their  neighbours  and  speak  the  truth. 
Pathans  are  a  warlike  race,  they  do  not  take  easily  to  the 
gospel  of  non-violence.  I  am  doing  my  best  to  teach  it  to 
them.”  The  entire  ideology  of  the  Khudai  Khidmatgars  under 
the  leadership  of  Khan  Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  was  moulded 
into  a  new  structure  based  on  the  non-violent  creed  of  Gandhi. 
Their  membership  pledge  consisted  of  the  most  significant 
chatacteristics.  These  were  honesty,  truthfulness,  sacrifice  of 
comforts,  perfect  discipline  without  harbouring  any  kind  of 
hatred,  ill  will  against  anybody,  and  observance  of  the  principles 
of  non-violence. 

The  element  of  toleration  in  a  Satyagrahi  was  emphasized 
by  Gandhi  in  his  writings.  A  Satyagrahi’s  linkage  with  truth 
was  to  be  tested  in  context  of  his  relationship  with  his 
opponents.  He  stated  in  Young  India  thus  : 

“The  golden  rule  of  conduct....  is  mutual  toleration, 
seeing  that  we  will  never  all  think  alike  and  we  shall  always 
see  Truth  in  fragments  and  from  different  angles  of  vision. 
Conscience  is  not  the  same  thing  for  all...  Even  amongst 
the  most  conscientious  persons,  there  will  be  room  enough 
for  honest  differences  of  opinion.  The  only  possible  rule  of 
conduct  in  any  civilized  society  is,  therefore,  mutual 
toleration.” 

It  is  in  this  perspective,  that  an  utterance  of  Gandhi 
attains  its  full  meaning:  “  In  the  midst  of  darkness,  light 
persists.” 
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The  world  takes  time  to  absorb  great  ideas;  in  fact,  their 
greatness  may  be  measured,  almost,  by  the  time  it  takes 
others  to  appreciate  them.  Perhaps  this  is  the  price  of  prophetic 
vision.  A  sensitive  conscience  foresees,  others  wait  for  events; 
and  in  the  time  lag  underestimate  the  vision.  This  also 
happened  to  Gandhi — the  social  innovator,  though  as  a 
political  leader,  he  became  a  power  in  his  lifetime. 

With  the  advent  of  the  so-called  economic  crisis  of  the 
early  1970s,  there  was  an  upsurge  in  readings 
of  Gandhi  as  the  formulator  of  an  economic 
programme  which  was  an  alternative  to 
capitalism.  The  publication  by  Ernst 
Schumacher  in  1973  of  his  cult  book,  Small  is 
Beautiful,  refocused  atrention  on  the  idea  of 
‘appropriate  technology’  which  was  already 
present  in  an  embryonic  state  in  Gandhi’s 
programme  for  the  development  of  village 
industries.  Although  Schumacher  himself  was 
more  influenced  by  Buddhist  thought  and  his 
own  experience  in  Burma,  there  were  obvious 
similarities  between  his  ideas  and  those  of 
Gandhi. 

There  developed,  therefore,  a  new  reading 
of  Gandhi  as  an  ‘ecological’  thinker, 
culminating  in  1987  with  the  well-known 
report  of  the  Bruntlandt  Gommission  of  the 
future  of  mankind,  which  openly  acknowledged 


its  Gandhian  inspiration.  In  India,  the  ecological  movements 
which  developed  in  the  wake  of  the  1973  ‘Ghipko  Andolan’ 
agitation  for  the  safeguard  of  Himalayan  forests  also  invoked 
Gandhi’s  name. 

Long  before  the  world  bestowed  reknown  on  Gandhi  for 
his  polirical  sagacity,  the  eminent  French  philosopher  and  a 
contemporary  of  Gandhi,  Romain  Rolland  probed  and  made 
known  to  the  world  the  spiritual  greatness  of  the  man.  He 


Again  I  commence  this  on  Sunday  after  the  silence 
and  after  the  evening  prayer. 

When  you  came,  time  seemed  to  be  running 
against  us.  I  therefore  simply  allowed  you  all  to  talk 
instead  of  myself  talking  and  asking  a  lot  of  questions. 
You  were  not  at  all  looking  veeil.  You  seemed  to  have 
been  pulled  down.  That  won't  do.  You  must  take 
proper  exercise  and  proper  food.  You  must  take  all 
the  fruit  you  may  need  and  keep  yourself  fit. 

I  realize  now  as  never  before  how  careless  I  was 
not  to  have  mastered  the  details  about  arranging  the 
large  bow.  As  I  have  some  mechanical  ability,  I  have 
suspended  it  and  have  already  been  working  at  it  since 
Thursday  last  and  have  a  fair  stock  of  punis,  but  there 
is  something  wrong  about  it.  The  long  cord  hangs  from 
the  roof.  There  arc  two  strings  hanging  from  the 
bamboo.  I  have  joined  the  two  and  I  pass  the  thin 
cord  over  the  joined  strings  thus : 


The  bamboo  work  does  not  stand  steady  but  is 
inclined  to  turn  round  and  round.  Of  course,  the  wall 
prevents  it.  But  I  fancy  that  it  should  not  turn  at  all 
even  if  there  w'as  no  wall  preventing  it.  If  you  have 


Excerpt  from  Gandhi’s  letter  to  Mirabehn, 
dated  May  25,1930  from  Yeravda  Jail, 
detailing  his  experiment  with  a  carding  bow: 
the  idea  of  appropriate  technology  was 
always  central  to  his  economic  thought 
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wrote,  “European  dogma  of  progress  and  merely  bearing  in 
mind  that  this  dogma,  such  as  it  is,  conflicts  with  Gandhi’s 
faith,  we  must  realise  that  no  conflict  will  weaken  Gandhi’s 
faith. ..Centuries  mean  nothing  to  an  Indian.  Gandhi  is 
prepared  for  the  triumph  of  his  cause  within  the  year.  But  he 
is  equally  prepared  for  it  within  the  course  of  several  centuries. 
Ultimately  Gandhi’s  faith  will  triumph.” 

One  of  the  factors  that  inhibit  true  assessment  of  Gandhi’s 
relevance  for  our  times  is  that  he  is  considered  a  saintly 
personality,  an  ascetic  who  was  far  removed  from  the  harsh 
realities  of  life  in  an  urban-industrial  society. 

However,  Gandhi  himself  did  not  appreciate  being  called 
an  ascetic.  He  asserted,  “It  is  wrong  to  call  me  an  ascetic.  The 
ideals  that  regulate  my  life  are  presented  for  acceptance  by 
mankind  in  general.  I  have  arrived  at  them  by  gradual 
evolution.  Every  step  was  thought  out,  well  considered,  and 
taken  with  greatest  deliberation.” 

Gandhi’s  views  on  Swadeshi,  Swaraj  and  Trusteeship  were 
not  narrow  inward  looking  principles.  They  were  part  of  his 
all  inclusive  world  view.  Insensitiveness  to  human  misery  is 
the  curse  of  heartless  consumerism.  Unless  the  proponents  of 
industrialism  ponder  this  fact,  humanity  would  be  plunged 
into  violence  and  anarchy.  Gandhi’s  message  and  his  truths 
offer  affirmations  of  ecological  integrity  and  stability.  The 
spiritual  dimensions  of  non-violence  as  seen  by  him  and  as 
lived  by  him  have  universal  significance  and  provide  a  blue 
print,  a  manifesto  for  action  to  save  the  planet-in-crisis. 

Romain  Rolland  wrote  in  1923  that,  through  Satyagraha, 
“Gandhi’s  genius  revealed  itself  when,  by  the  preaching  of 
this  gospel,  he  revealed  to  his  people  their  real  nature  and 
their  hidden  strength.” 


Today,  the  world  finds  in  Mahatma  Gandhi  a  far  more 
compelling  social  innovator  than  India  saw  when  he  was 
alive. 

This  view  that  Satyagraha  is  a  ‘form  of  power’  is  supported 
by  William  Shirer,  an  American  journalist  who  reported 
Gandhi’s  “peculiar  revolution  of  1930.”  Fifty  years  later  he 
wrote  a  remarkable  memoir  about  that  visit.  He  described  the 
civil  disobedience  campaign  of  that  year  in  compelling  terms 
and  then  concluded  that  Satyagraha  was  Gandhi’s  ‘supreme 
achievement,’  which  “taught  us  all  that  there  was  a  greater 
power  in  life  than  force,  which  seemed  to  have  ruled  the  planet 
since  men  first  sprouted  on  it.  That  power  lay  in  the  spirit,  in 
Truth  and  Love,  in  non-violent  action.”  Whether  or  not 
Gandhi  in  fact  ‘taught  us  all’  this  lesson,  the  phenomenon  of 
the  power  of  Satyagraha  is  there  for  all  to  know.  And  whether 
or  not  one  accepts  that  that  this  power  derived  from  ‘Truth 
and  Love,’  the  Indian  independence  movement  remains  one 
of  the  largest  mobilizations  of  mass  energy  in  history;  it  did 
exercise  a  form  of  power  dramatically  different  from  that  of 
governments  or  armies  or  violent  revolutions.  This  was  because 
its  leadership  conceived  of  how  to  convert  the  power  of  non¬ 
violence  into  political  action. 

Much  depends  on  the  intent  or  motive  of  the  Satyagrahi. 
Wrong  motives  occur  when  the  intent  is  only  to  attain  victory 
or  satisfaction  of  a  selfish  interest.  A  Satyagrahi  concentrates 
on  the  common  interest  and  strives  not  for  retribution,  but 
to  transform  a  conflict  situation,  so  that  warring  parties  can 
come  out  of  a  confrontation  and  convince  themselves  that  it 
is  in  their  mutual  interest  to  resolve  the  issue.  This  was 
evidenced  in  1947  when  without  mutual  recrimination  the 
British  left  India  after  centuries  of  colonization.  The  way 
the  conflict  was  conducted,  evidenced  in  the  Salt  Satyagraha, 
served  to  produce  this  result  at  the  time  of  India’s 
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'My  greatest  weapon  is  mute  prayer’ 

independence.  Another  example  of  the  dynamics  of 
Satyagraha  was  the  Calcutta  fast.  Here  Gandhi’s  use  ol  the 
fast  transformed  a  communal  conflict  into  a  renewed 
commitment  to  peace. 

Gandhi’s  whole  life  was  a  saga  of  sacrifice,  but  perhaps  the 
last  few  years  outshines  even  the  magnificent  achievements  of 
his  earlier  years.  During  these  years,  we  see  the  forlorn  figure 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi  trying  to  quench  with  his  tears  the 
spreading  flames  of  communal  hatred  and  violence.  His 
presence  instilled  sanity  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a  people 
gone  insane  with  hatred  and  ignorance. 

The  great  truths  are  presumably  eternal  and  invariant. 
Justice,  equity,  social  harmony  and,  indeed,  the  concept  of 
truth  itself  would  be  difficult  to  deny  in  most  viable  societies, 
even  by  those  whose  behaviour  grossly  violates  such  basic 
values.  Yet  each  generation  has  to  re-interpret  those  truths  for 


itself  It  will  try  to  place  its  own  meaning  in 
these  veritudes,  and  this  meaning  will  be 
coloured  by  the  light  of  its  circumstances  of 
history. 

The  biggest  challenge  to  the  acceptance 
of  Gandhi  is  posed  by  mindsets  and  social 
structures.  His  actions  baffled  his 
contemporaries  and  continue  to  baffle  those 
who  attempt  to  analyse  him.  How  did  he 
carry  an  entire  nation  of  400  million  with 
him?  Because  his  whole  life  was  but  a  saga  of 
spiritual  action  in  which  the  masses  found 
an  affirmation  of  their  faith.  His  service  to 
humanity  was  inspired  by  spirituality. 

Gandhi’s  close  associate  R.R.  Diwakar 
has  described  him  as  ‘Spirituality  in  action’.  He  was  a  ‘Sage  in 
Revolt’.  Politics  is  regarded  as  the  murkiest  of  human  activities. 
Gandhi  entered  politics  but  came  out  uncontaminated.  He 
paid  the  price  of  an  innovator  of  ways,  leading  to  harmonious 
living  and  universal  peace  and  in  the  process,  he  became  a 
martyr.  He  embodied  the  spirit  of  forgiveness. 

Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  way  to  commemorate  the 
centenary  of  the  Birth  of  Satyagraha  would  be  to  reflect  on 
how  a  colossal  revolution  took  place  in  India  without  the 
violence  that  occurred  in  other  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
How  it  proves  that  it  is  possible  to  bring  about  a  revolution 
without  a  bloody  war.  Why  did  it  not  lead  to  a  military 
dictatorship  as  such  upheavals  generally  do?  Satyagraha  is 
the  sum-total  of  the  life  message  of  the  revolutionary  social 
scientist  Gandhi.  It  shows  the  alternative  to  terrorism  and 
war,  which  threatens  to  destroy  the  very  fabric  of  a  civilized 
existence. 
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We  will  not  create  a  better  world  in  the  21st  century  by 
forgetting  what  happened  in  the  20th  Century  or  the  centuries 
before.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  our  responses  to  the  dangers 
emerging  from  the  legacies  of  the  past  must  also  be  rooted  in 
the  past.  There  is,  if  anything,  a  greater  need  today,  than  ever 
before,  for  innovative  forward  looking  approaches  to  conflict 
resolution.  At  times  of  crisis,  Gandhi  had  the  courage  to  step 
outside  the  frame  of  mainstream  thinking  to  think  afresh. 

It  was  sheer  providence,  which  took  the  Mahatma  to  South 
Africa,  the  great  theatre  of  action.  The  fight  against  racial 
prejudices  in  Africa  initiated  by  him  was  taken  to  its  logical 
conclusion  by  the  African  people  under  the  charismatic 
leadership  of  Nelson  Mandela,  who  came  to  acquire  a  distinct 
personality  of  his  own.  Like  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  leader 
of  the  civil  rights  movements  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
for  Nelson  Mandela  too,  Mahatma  Gandhi  remained  a  great 
source  of  inspiration  in  his  fight  against  injustice.  Gandhi 
believed  that  the  dignity  of  man  requires  obedience  to  higher 
law,  to  the  strength  of  the  spirit.  Therefore,  he  refused  to  obey 
any  unjust  law,  declaring  in  his  famous  trial  speech  in  1 922  that 
‘even  if  he  is  set  free,  he  would  still  do  the  same’.  Inspired  by 
the  same  spirit.  Nelson  Mandela  during  his  trial  in  1 962,  said, 
“When  my  sentence  has  been  completed,  I  will  still  do  the 
same  for  in  pursuit  of  truth,  the  conscience  and  the  inner  voice 
is  the  final  authority.”  Again  in  his  famous  statement,  which 
became  known  all  over  the  world  as  the  Rivonia  Trial,  he  said: 

“I  have  cherished  the  ideal  of  a  democratic  and  free 
society  in  which  all  persons  live  together  in  harmony 
and  with  equal  opportunities.  It  is  an  ideal  for  which  I 
hope  to  live  for  and  to  achieve.  But  if  need  be,  it  is  an 
ideal  for  which  I  am  prepared  to  die.” 

It  was  an  ideal,  for  which  Mahatma  Gandhi  lived  and 


ultimately  sacrificed  his  life,  and  again  it  was  an  ideal  for 
which  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  laid  down  his  life. 

Rev.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  said:  “Hate  is  dangerous  and 
is  injurious  both  to  the  hater  and  the  hated.”  Like  Gandhi, 
he  implored  his  ‘people  to  cling  to  non-violent  campaign’ 
which  will  never  fail  them  in  time  of  need,  ‘for  Satyagraha 
knows  no  defeat.’  Similarly,  Nelson  Mandela,  during  his 
visit  to  Gandhi  Smriti  in  New  Delhi,  the  place  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  in  1990,  had  said  in  his 
message,  “Follow  Mahatma  Gandhi  for  he  holds  the  key  to 
the  future  of  humankind.” 

The  relevance  of  such  a  man  and  his  message  now  and  for 
all  time  is  self-evident.  It  is  a  relevance,  which  has  become  all 
the  more  imperative  in  this  crucial  epoch  of  human  destiny. 
Humanity  today  faces  the  risk  of  complete  annihilation  in  a 
nuclear  war.  In  the  words  ot  Martin  Luther  King  “the  choice 
is  not  at  all  between  non-violence  and  violence  but  between 
non-violence  and  annihilation.”  As  the  world  goes  on  grappling 
truthfully  with  the  challenge  of  creating  a  just,  Iree  and 
peaceful  human  community  the  relevance  of  Gandhi  will 
escalate  from  day  to  day.  It  is  not  the  relevance  of  Gandhi  to  our 
time  that  is  in  question  but  the  acceptance  of  that  relevance  by 
the  human  mind  today.  That  relevance  shines  out  like  a 
searchlight  in  the  darkness.  Will  the  world  see  that  light  and 
follow  its  effulgence  or  will  it  close  its  eyes  and  grope  its  way  to 
the  edge  of  the  precipice? 

King  claimed  that  Gandhi  had  been  the  first  to  grasp  the 
truth  that  “Darkness  cannot  drive  out  darkness,  only  light 
can  do  that.  Hate  cannot  drive  out  hate:  only  love  can  do 
that.... what  was  new  about  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  movement  in 
India  was  that  he  mounted  a  revolution  on  hope  and  love, 
hope  and  non-violence.” 
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Aung  San  Suu  Kyi 


.^.ung  San  Suu  Kyi,  winner  of  1991  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  her  non-violent  movement  for 
restoration  of  democracy  in  Myanmar,  is  today  the  most  celebrated  Satyagrahi  toeing  Mahatma  Gandhi’s 
path. 

Aung  San  Suu  Kyi  is  no  stranger  to  India.  She  was  a  young  student  during  the  1960s  when 
her  mother  Daw  Khim  Kyi  was  the  Burmese  Ambassador  in  New  Delhi.  Her  Indian  interlude 
instilled  in  her  a  deep-rooted  belief  in  the  Gandhian  philosophy  and  a  profound  admiration  for 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  which  has  had  a  lasting  effect  on  her. 

She  revered  Mahatma  Gandhi  for  his  non-violent  struggle  because  the  world  was  ultimately 
a  place  for  peace.  Her  close  friends  even  at  that  point  of  time,  had  an  inkling  that  Suu  Kyi  had  a 
destiny  to  fulfill.  A  study  of  her  father  General  Aung  Sans  life  was  and  remains  to  her  a  source  of 
inspiration. 

Suu  Kyi  was  just  a  housewife  in  Oxford,  England,  until  the  middle  of  1988  when  she  was 
thrust  into  the  leadership  of  Myanmar’s  opposition  party  and  to  world  prominence  by  a  combination 
of  heredity  and  timing  when  she  returned  to  Burma  (later  renamed  Myanmar)  to  nurse  her  dying 
mother. 

Gharismatic  and  erudite,  Suu  Kyi  won  the  hearts  of  the  people.  She  entered  active  politics 
reluctantly  after  the  brutal  attack  on  the  pro-democracy  activists.  In  order  to  crush  the  popular  uprising  the 
military  authorities  clamped  a  curfew  in  the  city  and  at  the  same  time  held  out  a  glimmer  of  hope  by  promising 
multi-party  democracy  and  free  elections  in  the  very  near future.  The  promise  sealed  the fate  of  Aung  San 
Suu  Kyi.  She  had  no  option  but  to  assume  the  leadership  of the  pro-democracy  movement  that  has  been  going 
on  in  the  country for  several  years  but  was  hardly  seen  to  be  making  any  headway  in  the  absence  of  a  leadership 
with  a  commandingpresence. 

One  person  who  was  the  least  surprised  to  find  Suu  Kyi  taking  on  the  mantle  of  the  leader  of 
the  pro-democracy  movement  in  her  country  is  her  husband.  Dr.  Michael  Aris,  a  visiting  professor 
at  Harvard  University.  He  believes  that  “the  seeds  of her  present  condition  were  sown  long  ago.  ”  In 
the  introduction  to  Freedom  from  Fear,  he  writes:  “She  constantly  reminded  me  that  one  day  she 
would  have  to  return  to  Burma  and  that  she  counted  on  my  support  at  that  time  not  as  her  due, 
but  as  a  favour.  ” 

Her  study  and  the  grasp  of  the  Gandhian  technique  of  non-violent  resistance  has  had  a 
convincing  impact  on  her.  She  firmly  holds  that  to  oppose  dictatorship  by  force  of  arms  or  uprisings 
of  revolutionary  violence  will  only  intensify  the  general  poverty  and  oppression,  the  reign  of  greed 
and  fear.  Treading  on  the  footsteps  of  Gandhi,  she  tries  to  transform  personal  discipline  into  a  social 
programme  for  the  redemption  of  her  people.  She  knows  she  has  to  wait  patiently  and  continue  to 
educate  and  sensitize  her  people. 

The  world  watches  and  waits. 


-Savita  Singh,  Journal  of  Peace  and  Non-violence,  Gandhi  Media  Centre,  1998 
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How  clear,  then,  is  the  choice?  We  are  convinced  beyond 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  genius  of  man  which  has  helped 
the  world  to  survive  every  catastrophe  so  far  will  continue  to 
sustain  mankind  and  that  sooner  than  later  we  shall  all  follow 
the  light  that  comes  streaming  down  from  Gandhi. 

Jawaharlal  Nehru  in  his  address  to  the  Nation  on  30 
January,  1948  not  only  captured  the  solemn  mood  of  the 
nation  but  also  showed  a  way  out  of  this  darkness: 

“The  light  has  gone  out  of  our  lives  and  there  is 
darkness  everywhere,  I  do  not  know  what  to  tell  you 
and  how  to  say  it.  Our  beloved  leader,  Bapu  as  we 
called  him,  the  Father  of  the  Nation,  is  no  more. 
Perhaps  I  am  wrong  to  say  that. 

“For  the  light  that  has  shone  in  this  country  was 
no  ordinary  light.  The  light  that  has  illumined  this 


country  for  these  many  many  years,  will  illumine  this 
country  for  many  more  years,  and  a  thousand  years 
later,  that  light  will  still  be  seen  in  this  country  and 
the  world  will  see  it  and  it  will  give  solace  to 
innumerable  hearts.  For  that  light  represented 
something  more  than  the  immediate  present;  it 
represented  the  living,  the  eternal  truths,  reminding 
us  of  the  right  path,  drawing  us  from  error,  taking  this 
ancient  country  to  freedom. 

“A  great  disaster  is  a  symbol  to  us  to  remember  all 
the  big  things  of  life  and  forget  the  small  things,  of 
which  we  have  thought  too  much... 

“The  greatest  prayer  that  we  can  offer  is  to  take  a 
pledge  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  truth  and  to  the 
cause  for  which  this  great  countryman  of  ours  lived  and 
for  which  he  had  died...” 


Nelson  Mandela  and  Rev  Martin  Luther  King  Jr  :  the  legacy  continues 
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Satyagraha  is  a  force 
that  has  come  to  stay. 
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